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^ "^ INTRODUCTION. 



** Whaterer ma do, towi, fean, i»i.iii iport, 
Joy I, wandering!, an the inmai of my report } 
No Centann here, or Oorsoni look to And, 
My rat^t ia of man, and muMm-kind.'' 

Thb Second Volume \% nohNr, with nraeh reapeet and diffidenet, offnEvd 
to the public ; it waa prevented from coming out with the firat hy ciremn- 
stancea over which the author had no control. 

He haa puraued the aame ayatem in thia volume aa in the firat, hy giviog' 
the opiniona, the maxima, the aayingf, and the doinga, of many of the moet 
eminent men of the period, preauming that the reader would thereby betttr 
anderatand the aeveial aubjecta treat(3 of, and that they would carry grettM 
weight and authority than any remarka he could offer purely hia own. 

Child of my fere, go ftrth and try thy fcte, 

Few are thr flrienda, and maniiiMd thy Ibea } 
Whether or lonff or short will be thy fate, 



Whether or ionff or short will be thy / 
Fatarityl da» volume only knows, 




The author cloaea, wiahing the eomplimeBta of the aetaon, with hetldi 
ftod better timoa, to all hia reader*^ 



Jkc^nAw aO, 184t. 



The FioNTianioi — repreaeiite s tiew of die city of London, before tho 
great fire of 1666, taken by HoUar, ftom the borough of SoathwtrL LoDdon- 
bridgo was, at that time, eorefod with buildin^^a, except where there wera^iiawa 
to let the ahipping paaa weatwafd ap the nver. The large building, neatly 
in the centre, waa old St. PeoPe Cethedral : it had formerly a very taUwoodio 
flpire, covered with lead, which bed been atruck with liflfatning, xadocing il 
to an ansigfatly atomp. The building on the right ia the Tower ; the ehan4i 
neer the tettom ia St. Mary Oreriea^in the borough of Soothwark. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 



DANCING. 

^ Man should be called a dancing animal." Old Floibntins. 

<^ The innate feelings of man, which desires to manifest the 
sentiment of joy, throws the voice into song, the speech into 
Terse, and our gestures into dance." Simonides defines '^ poe- 
try an eloquent dance, and dancing silent poetry . " With these 
remarks, I think proper to introduce Dancing, Kissing, Gallan- 
try, and Marriage, each of which, as the reader may have heen 
prepared to expect, underwent great alteration, and much dis- 
cussion. 

Dancing met with much opposition from the Puritans, and 
other serious people. Sir T. Elyot, observes, " I am not of 
that opinion, that all dancing is repugnant unto virtue, although 
some persons, excellently learned, especially divines, so do 
affirm it." So late as the time of the " Spectator," (No. 67,) 
a writer states, " I am of Mr. Cowley's opinion, that so much 
of dancing at least, as belongs to the behaviour, and an hand- 
some carriage of the body, is extremely useful, if not absolutely 
necessary."* 

Heutzner (1598) states, " The English excel in dancing." 
Burton, in his " Anatomy of Melancholy," (1621,) says, "young 



* u 



To teach a young man motion and carriage, a drill-serjeant, ie preferable 
to a dancing-master. Those retailers of steps and bows, have no idea of 
plantinc; the form ; they require the toes to be reverted, which causes a fee- 
ble position ; whereas, the feet in moving, should deviate just so much from 
parallel lines, as to free the toe from the ankle ; should any obstruction incline 
it from ita right direction. The body should not be thrown back, which 
destroys the iMiUnee ; it should be nearly erect, bat a little inclimng forwiid." 
Eiisoi. 
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lasses fire never better pleased, than when, upon an holiday, 
after even-song^ they may meet their sweet-hearts, and dance 
about a May-pole, or on a town green, under a shady elm." 

.^ instance can be produced to prove the love of dancing 
so )proiig as i^' Kemp's Nine Daies Wonder — |)erforffl«d in a 
daunce from London to Norwich,^ (1599,) a distance of 108 
miles. " This man was a comic actor, of high reputation ; he 
usually played the clown, and was greatly applauded for his 
buffoonery, his extemporal wit, and his performance of the jig." 
Printed by the Camden Society, edited by the Rev. A. Dyce. 

Every day's Joorn^y is mioutely detailed, and although the 
dance was performed in nine days ; the performer took several 
long rests from his violent exertions, being altogether twenty- 
four days on the road. He was detained five days at Bury 
fit Edmunds, from the snow. 

I give the following account of the fifth day, because he 
then met with both a male and a female partner ; ^' sure such a 
pair was never seen." 

"In this towne of Sudbury, there came a lusty tall fellow, 
.,a butcher by his profession, that would in a Morice keepe mee 
;C|pmpany to Bury. I being glad of his friendly (^er, gave him 
. my tbanks, and forward we did set ; but 'ere ever we bad 
measured half a mile of our way, he gave me over in the plaine 
field, protesting, that if he might get a iSlOO, he would not hold 
out with me ; for indeed, my pace in dauncing is not ordinary." 

" As he and I were parting, a lusty country lasse being 
among the people, call'd him faint-hearted lout, saying : ' If I 
had begun to daunce, I would have held out one myle, though 
it had cost my life,' at which wordes many laughed. ^ Nay,' 
saith she ' if the dauncer will lend me a leash of his belles, lie 
yentur to treade one mile with him my selfe.' I look't upon 
her, saw mirth in her eies, heard boldness in her wordes, and 
. beheld her ready to tucke up her russet petticoate. I fitted 
her belles, which she merrily taking, garnish 't her thicke short 
legs, and with a smooth brow, bad the Tabrer begin. The 
drum strucke ; forwarde march't I, with my merry Mayde- 
marian, who shooke her £Eit sides, and footed it merrily to Mel* 
ford, being a long myle. There parting with her, I gave her, 
(besides her skmful of drinke,) an English crowne (5s.) to 
buy more drinke ; for good wench, she was in a piteous heate : 
my kindness, she requited with dropping some dozen of short 
courtsies, and bidding God bless the dauncer. I bade her adieu ; 
and to give her her due, she had a good ear. Daunst truly, 
and wee parted friendly. But 'ere I part with her, a good 
^fellow, my friend, bavin writ an odde rime of her. I will make 
bold to set it downe.^' 
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** A country lasse, browne as a berry ; 
Blithe of blee, in heart as merry ; 
Cheeks well fed, and sides well larded ; 
Every bone with fat well guarded : 
Meetififl merry Kemp by chaunce 
Was lurian ia his Morice daunce ; 
Her stamp legs with bells were gamishH, 
Her browoe browes with sweating varuish't ; 
Her browne hips, when she was lag. 
To win her grounde went swiff a swag ; 
Which to see all that came alter, 
Were replete with mirthful laughter. 
Yet shee thampH it on her way 
With a sportly hey de gay : 
At a mile her daunce she ended, 
Kindly paid and well commended." 

This amusing old tract tells of .many odd customs and fan- 
cies ; among others, it informs us, thiat '< during the earlier 
period of the English stage, after the play was concluded, the 
audience were commonly entertained by a jig. As no piece 
of this kind is extant, we are unable to understand its nature 
with precision ; but it appears to have been a ludicrous com^ 
position, either spoken or sung by the clown, and occasionally 
accompanied by dancing and playing on the pipe and tabor. 
More persons than one were sometimes employed in a jig ; and 
there is reason to believe, that the performance was of conside- 
rable length, occupying even the space of an hour." 

There was a dance, called the Canary dance, which was iir 
troduced firom that island, thus alluded to in Berner's Froissarti- 
^'and therein she entered, and all her copany, with great 
nOyse of trompests and canaryes." Sir John Hawkins, in his 
^' History of Music," mentions a dance called pavon, from pavo, 
a peacock. He describes it as <' a grave and majestic dance : 
the method of dancing it anciently, was by gentlemen dressed 
with caps and swords, by those of the long robe in their gowns^ ' 
and by the ladies in their gowns with long trains ; the motion 
whereof in dancing, resembles the stateliness of that splendid, 
bird." 

There were also country hops, that is, balls, held in some 
hall or tavern, for the entertainment of the lower classes. 
Hampstead| a village near Ivondon, was famous, or rather an 
infamoQB, place for such merry meetings, where the excesses 
to which they led were so common, that no decent tradesman 
cared to be seen. (Walk to Islin^on, 1699.) 

Gardiner, in his <^ Music of Nature," says, '< the dancing 
music in the reign of Charles II. , was so uncouth and vulgar, 
that it is doubtful whether the graces of a ball exceeded those 
of a village bam at the present day." The French say, '< £ng- 
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land has produced many men of genius and talent, but not a 
good dancing-master." With these remarks, the reader will 
no doubt conclude, that however much they might be fond of 
it, this amusement was not, under any circumstances, of a very 
refined description. 

Among the learned persons who approved of it, were the 
lawyers ; indeed, it formed an essential part of their education ; 
it served to give them exercise, and thus promote mirth and 
cheerfulness amid their monotonous studies. 

The barristers used to dance before the judges, in the reign 
of James I. ; and the judges used to dance at their antique 
masques and revels at their respective inns. The judges then 
lived comparatively a life of learned leisure. 

Mr. Wynne, in his notes on " Eunomus," mentions a re- 
cent case in which the grave and learned judges ^^ tripped it 
merrily on the Hght faiUastic toe ;" the last revel, he says, '' which 
was held in any of the inns of court, was at the Inner Temple, 
1722, in honour of Mr. Talbot, when he took leave of that 
house of which he was a bencher, on having the great seal de- 
livered to him. 

After dinner, the master of the revels, who went first, took 
the lord chancellor by the right hand, and he, with his left, 
took Mr. Justice Page, who joined to the other judges, ser- 
geants, and benchers present, danced round about the coal fire 
in the middle of the hall, according to the old ceremony of 
those times. During which, they were aided in the figure by 
Mr. T. Cook, the prothonatory , then upward of sixty years old. " 



KISSING. 
'* And Jacob kitsed Rachel ; and, lifting up his voice, wept." Gen. ch. 29. 

From dancing, kissing is pretty sure to follow ; whether 
these old judges kissed each other, the historian must remain 
silent. But where there is a dance of both sexes, there will 
be kissing, agreeable to the following verse of an amorous old 
p6et, who plaintively asks, 

" What fool would dance He may not have at lady'a lip, 

If when that dance i.s done ; That which in dance be*d won?'' 

and, with that verse, 1 beg leave to introduce the reader to some 
old English kissing, as another peculiar characteristic of our 
merry forefathers' national customs. And it appears the ladies 
were by no means coy upon the subject. 
. ..The learned Erasmus, in the sixteenth century, paints in 
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glowing colours the extreme liberality with which our fair 
countrywomen granted a kiss ; he writes, " if you go to any 
place )'0U are received with a kiss by all, if you depart you are 
dismissed by a kiss, you are kissed on your return, kisses are 
exchanged on visits, a kiss the first thing when they leave you, 
and a kiss all round at last.''* 

The Italians have a maxim, <^ a kiss of the mouth often 
touches not the heart ;" but when the heart is really touched, 

** The gilliflower, the rose is not so sweet. 
As sugar'd kisses are when lovers meet," 

which shows there were kissing comfits to sweeten the breath, 
which are alluded to by Masslnger in one of his plays : 

Faith search our pockets, and if you find there 
Comfits of ambergrease te help our kisses, 
Conclude us faulty.** 

After the Reformation there was a little change, severer 
manners prevailed, and it was totally discountenanced by the 
rigid puritans. John Bunyan, in his ^^ Grace Abounding," gives 
an amusing account of his scruples about it. 

It prevailed as a custom more or less through the reigns of 
James and Charles. In Lupton's <' London, and the Country 
Carbonaded," 1632, a pretty hostess, or a pretty maid, or a 
pretty daughter to salute the guests, is represented as an embel- 
lished attraction of a country inn. The practice went out at 
the restoration. The last traces are alluded to in two letters 
of the " Spectator, No. 240." The writer states he had always 
been in the habit, even in great assemblies, of saluting all the 
ladies round ; but a town bred gentleman had lately come into 
the neighbourhood, and introduced his ^^fine reserved airs ;^^ 
whenever he came into a room he made a bow, beginning at 
the first, then to the next, and so on. This is taken for the 
present iashion, and there is no young gentleman within this 
I^ace for several miles, who has been kissed ever since his 
appearance among us. 

This indiscriminate kissing, arising from a cold formality, 
must, I should think, have been rather nauseating as well as 
tiresome. But when the brilliant eye^ and the lively smile, 

* It was probably this custom which caused him to make this celebrated 
remuk : " England is a paradise for women, but a hr-1 for horses,** which, 
39 a iiati?e, I hope will never be reversed. 

t " But who can view the pointed rays, 
That from black eyes scintillant blaze ; 
Love, on the throne of glory, seems 
Encompassed with satellite beams.*' Gassir. 
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E&oves the rosy dimpled eheek, and the bewitching lips are put 
into motion by the utterance of endearing sentiments arising 
&om a warm, an affectionate, and benevolent heart ; then 
Irresistibly arises a correspondent feeling, which shows that 
'^ man is a pendulum vibrating between a smile and a tear, and 
Lt is woman that winds up the moving power," or more poeti- 
cally, she can 

'^ —Rule like a wizard the world of the hean, 
And call up its aunshine, or bring down its showers.*' 

This feeling, if not too powerful, (as is sometimes the case,) 
may express itself as follows : 

THE LIP OP THE MAID I ADORE. 

Not the sun, when its brightness begins to unfold, 
And peeps from its bed on yon eastern shore, 

Nor its radiance and glory, though of ruby and gold, 
Is like the lip of the maid I adore. 

Nor the banquet so luscious, spread on days to regale, 
Nor the vmes sparkling juice oft press'd o*er ; 

Nor the fruits from warm Italy's fam'd classic vales, 
Is like the lip of the maid I adore. 

Nor the tabor and dance, nor the smiles of the gay. 

Nor the lark's warbling notes as it soars — 
Can equal the thrill, the pulse madd'ning play. 

Like a kiss from the maid I adore.* 

The above song has been set to music by Mr. John Willif , 
and will be found on page 341 in the appendix. 



GALLANTEY. 

*' I rather hoped — I should no more 
Hear from you 6* th* gallantry score." — Hodibrass. 

The impression on my mind, delineated by the diarists and 
other writers of these reigns, is, that for the most part, people 
manied at an age younger than is now the case. 

But Burns, with the most graphic sweetness, thus describes eyes of 
another tint : 

*' Sae flaxen were her ringlets. 
Her eyebrows of a darker hue ; 
Bewitchingly o'er-arching 
Twa laughing een o' bonny blue." 

* But the prettiest idea, upon this very pretty subject, was given by an 
Oxonian, in the shape of an order to the waiter at a tavern, viz : ** bring me a 
glass of brandy and water as strong as woman's passion, and as sweet as her 
ruby lips ;" the beauty of the sentiment, I trust, will excuse my relating it, 
•Ten should the reader be a member of a temperance society. 
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In the sonnets of Shakspeare, published 1609, which compo- 
sitions exhibit some of his most thrilling and sweetest senti- 
ments, and which, in the language of iSchiegel, ^^ betray aa 
extraordinary deficiency of critical acumen in the commentators 
of Shakspeare, that none of them, as far as we know," (but this 
deficiency has since been supplied,) ^^ have ever thought of 
availing themselves of his sonnets for tracing the circumstance! 
of his life. These sonnets paint most unequivocally the actual 
situation and sentiments of the poet ; they enable us to beooma 
acquainted with the passions of the man : they even contaia 
the most remarkable confessions of his youthful errors."* 

Wordsworth also writes : 

'* Scorn not tho sonnet critic ; you have frowned 
Mindless of its just honours ; with this kejf 
Sbakspesre unlocked his heart." 

One of these exquisite compositions is addressed to hii 
finendi persuading him to marry : 

** When forty winters shall besiege thy brow, 
And dig deep trenches in thy beauty's field, 
Thy youth's proud livery, so gazed on now, 
Will be a tattered weed of small worth held. 

Then being asked where all thy beauty lies ; 
Where all the treasures of thy lusty days \ 
To say within thine own deep sunken eyes, 
Were an all-Aating shame and shriftless praise. 

How much mure praise deserved thy beauty's use 
If thou couldst answer, * This fair child of mine 
Shall counti and make my old excuse — ' 
Proving his beauty by succession thine. 
This were to be new made when thou art old, 
And see thy blood warm when thou feel'st it cold." 

Shakspeare was a fine describer of the human countenance, ha 
has gpraphically described the effect of age in the following line : 

** Thus is his cheek, the map of days out worn." 

The following lines, in which he invokes Time, are capabb 
of wanning the coldest insensibility : 

** Oh ! carve not with thine hours my love's fair brow, 
Nor draw no lines there with thine antique pen." 

Weil may we apply the following couplet to this wonderftd 
writer : 

* I.«ecture8 on Dramatic Literature, by A. W. Sohlegel. 
t The Portuguese have an aphorism, that ** the aonnet oaght to be ihut 
witk a golden luy." 
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" His vene still lives, his sentiments still warms. 
His lyre still warbles, and his wit still charms.'* 

- From the beginning of the sonnet he intimates forty as past 
the time of marriage, while at this time many marry then 
about, and bring up families. 

After the death of Cromwell, and the restoration of King 
Otkairles, love, '' like a chemical spirit," extracted all the folly 
aiid flagitiousness of the age. Not to love, was not to be ; and, 
therefore, all were lovers, from the half-fledged stripling fresh 
frfmx the teacher's rod, to the hoary veteran, whose dim eyes 
could scarcely discern the charms with which he thought his 
heart was smitten,* from the impoverished swain whose last 
sixpence was bent into a '' to and from my love,"| to him who 
could buy a heart with coronets, crowns, jewels, and pensions. 
Foppery in dress was the natural result of this overwheening 
demure to please, and gallants endeavoured to make themselves 
irresistible by the newest cut of a French suit, or an enormous 
fleece of pen i wig. Foppery in speech was also as natural as 
foppery in dress ; and it was now the fashion to interlard the 
conversation with French phrases, that it was " as ill-breeding 
to speak good English as to write good English, good sense, 
or a good hand. "J But the charm of charms was, for a lover 
to possess the reputation of a wit ; and if he could pen a few 
smooth verses on the attractions of his mistress, the success of 
his suit was sure to answer his utmost wishes. Many who 
sought the reputation without the trouble of gallantry had their 
pockets stuffed with billet-doux^ addressed to them which they 
had forged for the nonce ; and these they paraded before com- 
pany with as much pride as Caligula, when he led Roman 
slaves in his triumphal procession, disguised like German 
warriors. Those who sought random adventures repaired to 
the theatre, where they might accost a vizor in the pit without 
fearing to put it to the blush ; or they could ascend to the gallery, 
which was the chosen place for such intrigues, and where every 
masked she adventurer might pass for a countess, or a goddess 
m a cloud. Even the penetralia of the theatre were not sacred 
from intrusion ; and it was the fashion for gallants to haunt the 
stage behind the scenes, and invade the 'tiring-rooms of the 
actresses. The other resorts for such adventures were the 

* The poet Crabbe has a pretty conceit when he compares an old new- 
amried couple to two dried sticks rubbed together, and chafed, till, 

<* All in one part unite the cheering rays, 
And kindling burn, with momentary blaze." 

t " Like sixpence crooked, 

With to and from my love it looked.*'— Hudibbas. 

X Wychdrley's Gentleman's Dancing Master. 
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msBquerades, which were now convenient places of assignation. 
Spring Grarden, (Vauxhall,) which now enjoyed a double portion 
of its former bad repute ; or the New Exchange, which, since 
St. Paul's walk was no more, was become the fEishionable 
covered lounge, and where the little millinery shops that were 
profusely sprinkled about the piazzas, were kept by beautiful 
young women.* 

When love was, however, made in a more formal and open 
fashion, the lover sallied forth in the evening, at the head of ft 
band of fiddlers, and serenaded under thewindow of his mistren 
with some choice sonnet. When courtship ended in matrimony, 
the wedding made the whole neighbourhood ring with crowd- 
ing, fiddling, and dancing; ; and the loud flourish of fiddles was 
the first sound by which the happy pair was awoke on the 
following morning. The chief fashionable matrimonial markets 
in the metropolis were Hyde Park and Mulberry Garden; 
at the last of which places (now the gardens of Buckingham 
Palace,) especially, lovers nourished their mutual affection and 
plighted their troth over collations of cakes and syllabubs.| 

Among the fisushionable classes the spirit of gallantry was still 
more potent and active than that of politics. It appears very 
clearly ^m the popular literature, that the generality of these 
men, or rather these mice, dressed, looked, acted, and studied 
entirely with a reference to the tastes and humours of the fair 
sex. In the present day, when love is but an episode, rather 
than the great subject of life, a lady's man of the time of Queen 
Anne would be regarded as a lusus-naturoi ; but the following 
features grouped together from the various editorial sketches 
of the period will, I hope, convey an idea of a numerous class 
of beings now happily become extinct, never to rise again till 
the day of dismal doom, as perhaps it nmy be to them. ^"^ 

From ten till twelve o'clock the fashionable beau received 
his visits in bed, where he lay or lolled in state, his perriwig, 
oh ! those perriwigs, nicely powdered, was beside him on the 
sheet, while, on his dressing-table, near to him, were placed ft 
few volumes of voluptuous love poetry, a cannister or two of 
the choicest Lisbon or Spanish snuff, a cut glass or richly enam- 
elled smelling bottle, and other fashionable trinkets . The author 
of" Cambri(3^e Learning, a Dialogue^," thus speaks of them : 

" Our gallants now to towne rcpairc, 

What endless pleasares wait them there 
One-half the day is past in sleep, 
They study how the rest to waste." 

» Eihridge's •• Sir Fopling Flutter ;" Wycherley's " Country Wife." 
t Wycherley*s '' Lovo in a Wood, or St. James' Park ;" Sedley*a «* Mal» 
berry Garden.'* 
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They were a match for the Sybarites of old, who boasted that 
^^ they never saw the sun rise, nor saw it set." 

At twelve they rose, being fatigued with lying, and managed, 
if possible, to finish adorning the lazy carcass by three o'clock. 
In this complicated process they h^d to undergo various abla- 
tions — perfume their clothes ; soak their hands in various medi- 
cated washes, to make them delicately white ; tinge their cheeks 
with carmine, so as to give them the gentle glowing blush 
which the bed had been robbing them of ; arrange a few patches 
of court- plaster on their faces, to produce the efl^cts of moles 
and dimples, to inspire in every beholder the thought, that 

** A hair brained sentimental trace, 
Is deeply marked on the face." Bubns. 

The tying of the cravat, and squaring the ends, was a most 
weighty affair, which occupied much time, as well as the ad- 
jnstmg of the wig, and the proper cock of the hat ; after he 
bad surveyed the whole, arranged in b, six feet looking glass,* 
it was necessary to practice before it the most becommg atti- 
tudes, arranging the due altitudes of the arms when set akLmbo, 
to give his nnery full effect, and study such smiles and simper- 
ings, as would show the whiteness of his teeth. He then dined, 
after which he ordered his Sedai),t ^^^ ^^ carried out to the 
favourite cocoa or chocolate house, where he endeavoured, by 
his wit or &;allantry ; the former by railing at the last publica- 
tion, or givmg mysterious hints, th^t he bad some hand in pro- 
ducing it ; the latter, by pulling out some tailor's or laundress' 
bill, and kissing it with great fervour, pretending that it was 
some billet doux from a celebrated toasted lady of high rank. 
The bar of a coffee house was generally attended by some belle 
belonging to the establishment, whose charms were intended 
to draw company and custom to the place ; and here the beau 
paid his usual devoirs, with his arms akimbo, and his snufiy 
nose within an inch of her face ; while the poor damsel, who 
had no place of retreat, (the bars being so small,) was compelled 
to give ear to his impertinences.J 

After dandling an hour in this manner, it was time to repair 
to the theatre, upon which our spark readjusted his cravat and 
wig ; sprinkled nis face with snuff, to give him a critical air, 
and repaired to the house ; but then, as he did not go to see, 
but to be seen, instead of seating himself quietly, he shifts 

* Looking glasses, as furniture, did not become general, until the time of 
Charles II. And sashes, hung with weights and lines, came also into use 
durinf; the same reign. 

t Up to the reign of Charles I , before Sedans were introduced, horse 
litters were often used by the fashionable, in their town visits. 

^ Works of T. Brown. SpecUtor, vol. iii p. 66. 
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himielf from seat to seat, like a fresh fledged robbin, fluttering 
about alternately the boxes, pit, and gallery, to exhibit his at- 
tractions, and win attentions. Amid these vagaries, the nice 
conduct of a clouded coloured cane was not forgotten ; the fre- 
quent consequential taps upon his snuff box lid, garnished most 
commonly with some choice picture ; or the graceful presenta- 
tion of the pinch of snuff to his nasal organ, so as to display the 
rich brilliants on his rings. 

It was shockingly vulgar to attend to the play, because there 
might be a good pointed hit at his eccentricities ; therefore, he 
turned his back upon the stage. From the play, he repaired 
to the Park, buzzins, and chirping, and fluttering from lady to 
lady, talking to each a jargon of bad English, worse Frenchy 
and execrable Latin ; and was rewarded, as he wished, by many 
a rap on the shoulders with the fan, and the soothing epithet 
of " madfellow," — ^^ dear tormenting d — ^1," &c. &c. When 
that lounge was ended, he dropped into some fashionable party 
in Pall IVfall, or St. James' street, to spend two or three hours, 
at ombre, or tic tac ; where he chatted or rather twitted his 
empty nothings, and lost his money with an air of apparent 
fieuihionable indifference.* 

This beau was ably matched by the assembled belles, with 
their tower or pyramidical head dresses, looking some of those 
of low stature, soon after in their hoops, as if they were enclosed 
in molasses puncheons, porter-butts, or moved about in dra* 
peried go-carts. 

A less elaborately constructed beau, was ably matched by a 
cane dangling at his button, his breast open, no gloves, one eye 
tacked under his hat, and a gold tooth pick.| 

But there were many ladies, who required, of course, admirers 
of sterner stuff; and, therefore, there were also abundance of 
those to suit them, and they were called bully-beaux, fellows 
who maintained a reputation for courage (though '^ never at- 
tained from the cannon's mouth,") and enterpnze, by empty 
swagger, and violent assaults upon the peaceful members of 
society. 

There were those who figured in Ramilies wigs, lined hats, 
black cockades, and scarlet suits; frequented the tilt-yard| 
c9ffee-house, the great resort of military men, that they might 
be taken as belonging to the army ; these manfully Desought 
a quarrel, that they might meanfuUy pull the nose of those 
quiet citizens who wore no swords.;]; And, at length, plucked 
up courage, by practising a liltle upon a tavern keeper^ who 

* If these pretty libertines h&d lived in the days of Charondas, they might 
have been punished by the state. See Plutarch's de CurionUUe. 

t Gibber's ** Careless Husband.*' % SpecUtor, Na S87. 

2 
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dare not resent, for fear of losing his eustom, or on a box keeper 
at the play house, he fearing he might lose his place. An in-> 
dividual of such a stamp, is thus sketched in Congreve's '^ Old 
Bachelor." '^ He is a pretender, and wears the habit of a sol- 
dier. You must know he has been abroad, went purely to run 
away from a foreign campaign ; enriched himself by the plunder 
of a few oaths, and here vents himself against the general, who, 
slighting men of merit, and preferring those of slight interest , 
has made him quit the service." These swaggering blades 
seem always '^ big with daring determinations," and also to 
set at dafiance the following couplet, from Dalton's " Country 
Justice :" 

" Things must oe reooinpensed by things, buffets with blowes ; 
And wordes with wordes, and taunts with mocks and mowes.*' 

To the charms of dress and address, it was an advantage for 
the gallant if he added something of a literary accomplishment, 
if he was as graceful with his pen as he was with his cane. 
To compose a good bUlet-doux was well ; to be, or at least to 
pass for a linguist was better, but to have a knack of tagging 
a few rhymes in laudation of a lady or her lap-dog^ was a quali- 
fication that carried everything before it. 

The general style of courtship by which ladies were wooed 
and won, comported with the character of the unintellectual 
coxcombs by whom the incense was offered, and in a love 
speech, " angels^ gods^ racksj furies j tortures ^ and detno^iSy^^ ran 
through all tne mazes of metaphorical and hyperbolical compo- 
sition. This ridiculous medley, seasoned with poetical rant 
from the plays of Otway, Lee, and Dryden, and uttered with 
correspondent pomp and fervour, beat down the strongest 
defences and prior resolves of a female heart, and the fair or the 
frail " victor stood subdued by sound." 

Custom had sanctioned these forced and foul expressions of 
feeling, the metaphors, tropes, and phraseology were all ready 
at hand, and the swains had not, they need not, strike into any 
new beaten path ; add to this, that female education, so far as to 
enable women to detect the absurdity of such vapid and empty 
lip worship, was not a subject on which they had been taught 
better knowledge. So that it appeared to them the knowledge 
of truth, sincerity, and propriety, more especially as it was 
familiarized to their mind by the constant examples of the 
heroes of the stase. 

They were delighted to be deified by the adoration of an 
Antony or an Oraandates, and would have broken their fans 
with disdain had a lover presumed to address them in the cold 
prosaic language of simplicity, nature, and sincerity. EveD 
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when courtship was of a more refined character, its lang^uage 
was still artificial, being fashioned upon the models of Greece 
and Italy. In this case, while the enamoured parties shivered 
under the dripping damp chill of an English December sky, 
they professed to talk about Arcadian bowers, and to fancy 
themselves among groves of blooming myrtles — 

** Where spring perpetual leads the laughing hours, 
And winter wears a wreath of summer flowers.** 

The spicy gales of Paphos were quoted by the lover, while his 
teeth chattered in the face of an icy north- eastern blast. To finish 
the picture, we must fancy the solemn entrances and exits of 
the parties, much like the measured steps of an antique choral 
dance, the low and profound congees, the bowings of the 
gentleman, and the demure but blushing slowly sinking courte- 
sies of the lady, so much in character, and so much in keeping 
with the stateiiness of the tight-laced, hooped, and powdered 
perriwig, and those formal harangues which, in the present 
day, so greatly excite an irreverent mirth when we read them 
in the institute of a Chesterfield or a Richardson. 

The following verses, by Lord Chesterfield, are appropriate to 
this chapter. He was Cupid's master of the ceremonies at this 
period : 

" Would you engage the lovely fair 1 
With gentlest manners treat her ; 
With tender looks and graceful air, 
In softest accents greet her. i 

Verae were but vain, the muses fail, 

Without the graces* aid ; 
The god of verse could not prevail 

To stop the flying maid. 

Attentions by attentions gain, 

And merit care by cares ; 
So shall the nymph reward your pain. 

And Venus crown your prayers." 

If a young lady, thus prematurely launched uncontaminated 
perhaps into the world, and had secured the grand aim, a good 
settlement, although not equal to the many, many thousands 
of a Lady Compton, she then displayed the efiects of her edu- 
cation and her habits, upon a more extensive scale, and plunged 
at once into the fashionable vortex proportionate to her means, 
her lack of moral and intellectual resources. 

A busy whirl of daily variety being necessary to occupy the 
emptiness of her mind, she dashes upon the town on a round 
of insipid visits in a carriage, with four tawdry, powdered, and 
laced footmen clinging thereto ; and, in paying a visit, she enters 
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ft house with as much bluster as if she meant to fire it, and 
departs with the same hurried demeanour as if she had stolen 
something.* 

When she was obliged to stay at home, she regaled herself 
with frequent libations of tea, sometimes qualified with more yile 
or potent liquers disguised under gentle appeHations-f 

When her female friends dropped in, the scandal of the day 
commenced, and reputations, which really might want some 
mending, were completely torn by those ioose-tongued savages 
into shreds and tatters, because they were in general incapable 
of employing their '^ unruly members " upon more dignified and 
more charitable subjects. When she had her levee, the dashing 
rake and notorious profligate had free access, and the lew'd jest 
or double entendres flew thick and fast, and scarcely raised the 
£uhionable fim to a single cheek. ;j; 

Happy was it, if these venial sentences fell still-born as soon 
•8 uttered : 

** Or, like as the snow falls in the river, 
A moment seen, then melts for ever." 

" A married lady," according to Gibber, " may have men at 
her toilette, and invite them to dinner, or appoint them to a 
party in a stage box at the play, engross the conversation there, 
call them by their Christian names, talk louder than the players ; 
from thence jaunt it into the city, take a frolicksome supper at 
an Indian house, perhaps in the gaiete-du-cceurj toast a pretty 
fellow. Then clatter again to the west end, break with the 
morning into an assembly, crowd to the hazard table, throw a 
familiar levant upon some sharp lurking man of quality, and, if 
he demand his money, turn it ofi*with a laugh agreeable to the old 
maxim in a debate, ' when you want an argument try to raise a 
laugh,' and cry out, * you'll owe it him to vex him.' "§ 

This gambling might be characterised as the greatest female 
vice of the whole century. But a lady's debts of honour could 
not always be thus laughed away ; on the contrary, the " sharp 
lurking man of quality " had often his own ends in view, and 
many bankrupt female gamesters had to compound with their 
creditors at the expense of their honour and their domestic 
happiness. 

Many of the plays and tales of the period turn upon this very 
delicate and critical point. A day so lavishly and- so worth- 
lessly spent, necessarily borrowed, or rather stolen largely from 
the night, late hours, therefore, became fashionable, although 
they were regarded at first with wonder and alarm. Oft times 

♦ Taller, No. 109. t Congreve*s " Way of the World." 

t Spwtator, No. IM. « Pvovelwd Hoibttid. 
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a highly feshionable lady did not return from her racketty tour 
before two o'clock. The more sober part of the upper classes 
had now adopted late hours, not retiring to bed before eleven 
o'clock. 

A fashionable lady patronized French milliners, French hair- 
dressers, and Italian opera singers. She loved tali footmeUi 
and turbaned negro boys ; she doated upon monkeys, paroquets, 
and lap-dogs ; was a perfect critic in old China and India trinkets : 
and could not exist without a raffle or a sale. And, according 
to Otway, she also kept squirrels in cages, which they occa^ 
sionally enlivened by the sprightly tinkling of small silver 
bells. 

In the year 1834, Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley published 

a volume, entitled '^ London at Night, and other Poems ;" one 

of these elegant productions is called '' The Careless Lady :" 

it well applies to the reigns under review. It thus begins, her 

lady's maid is the speaker : 

" Lady, lady, how lik'st thou this weary life, 
This strange tissue of pleasure, and pain, and strife ? 
Lady, brignc lady, I pray thee to ssy. 
Or art thoa mournful— or art thou gay V* 

Being thus urged, the lady answers, that she is neither merry 

nor sad : 

** I pray thee to pardon, my mind's very bad mood, 
And I pray thee to leave me to my solitude." 

The lady is then asked whether she loves hunting or hawking : 

*' Or dost thoa love better the champaign," dec. 

To all which she answers, definitively and positively, for the 
last time: 

** Thoa aft wrong — thoo art wrong — oh ! how sorely thoa*rt wrong, 
But no parlaunce of that — the words freeze on my tongue ; 
As the cold careless lady still let me be known. 
Though, alas ! I have loved, who has not ! one alone. 
But 'lis done " 

In Courtenay's " Memoirs of the Life of Sir William Tem- 
ple," is the following extract from a letter of Mrs. Dorothy Os- 
borne to Mr. Temple, whom he afterward married :* and who 
made as good a wife, as her sense and affection, as a mistren 
promised ; it finely displays the habits and manners of the 
period ; that shrewd and excellent lady writes : 

^' There are a great many ingredients must go to the makii^ 

* Sir William Temple was ambassador at the Hague ; his concern in pub- 
lic a&irs extended from 1661 to 1680. The great De Witt wrote to Lord 
Arlington, to say, ** that it was impossible to send a minister oi gfeatef 
capacity, or more proper for the genius and temper of the nation, than Sir 
W. Temple." . 

2* 
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one happy in a husband. My cousin Fr — says, our humour 
must agree ; and, to do that, he must have that kind of breeding 
that I have had, and used that kind of company ; that is, he 
must not be so much a country gentleman, as to understand 
nothing but hawks and dogs,""" and be fonder of either than his 
wife ; nor of the next sort of men, whose time reaches no far- 
ther than to be justices of the peace, and once in his life, high 
sheriff; who reads no book but statutes, and studies nothing, 
but how to make a speech interlarded with Latin, that may 
amaze his disagreeing poor neighbours, and fright them, rather 
than persuade them into quietness. He must not be a thing, 
that began* the world in a free-school ; was sent from thence 
to the University, and is at his farthest, when he reaches the 
Inns of Court ; has no acquaintance, but those of his forms in 
these places ; speaks the French he has picked out of old laws, 
and admires nothing but the stories he has heard of the revels 
that were kept there before his time. He must not be a town 
gallant neither, that lives in a tavern and an ordinary, that 
cannot imagine how one hour should be spent without com- 
pany, unless it be in sleeping ; that makes court to all the 
women he sees, thinks they believe him, and is laughed at 
equally. Nor a travelled Mounsieur, whose head is feathered 
inside and outside ; that can talk of nothing but dances and 
duels, and has courage enough to wear slashes, when every 
body else dies with cold to see him. He must not be a fool 
of any sort, nor peevish, nor ill-natured, nor proud, nor covetotis ; 
and to all this must be added, that he must love me, and I him, 
as much as we are capable of loving. Without all this, his 
fortune being ever so great, would not satisfy me ; and with it, 
a very moderate one, would keep me from ever repenting my 
disposal."! This extract, as the reviewer of the work justly 

* Mrs. Dorothy showed her masculine understanding, in preferring large 
mastiffs, the larger the better — and Irish grey hounds, before all the most 
exact little dogs^ thai ever lady played wwud :" of course, she did not lap 
them. Her good sense told her, a lady's lap was only for children. 

.f Temple had, in his second embassy at the Hague, an allowance of £100 
a week, besides a very rich buffet qf pUte, \yith the King of Great Britain's 
arms upon it. So that there was npt any other ambassador's t^ble, where 
flo mncQ was to be seen, nor which was covered with such large dishes, and 
such fine contrivances for fruit, and for sweat meats. Wiqueport. 

-It appears he bad never, of his own, more than £1500 a year; and, lat- 
terly, he divided his property with his son. 

He was a temperate man, a wonder for that period ; he followed the 
maxim of Epictetus, who reputed a man a drunkard, who exceeded three 
measures. Sir William's stint was, one glass for myself, one for my friends, 
aqd one for my enemies. Having mentioned a maxim qf one of the sober 
aivcients, perhaps the temperance reader may be glad to hear of another ; 
Aoarchasis, whq sai(l ** the firat ^raucht for health, the second for pleasurei 
the thiid for shame, the fourth for madoess." 
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obseryes, shows that <' Mrs. Dorothy's head was made up with 
some other furniture than peacock's feathers, and sarsnet, (gro de 
nap ;) it would, without alteration, be worthy the mouth of 
one of Congreve's or Gibber's masculine's virgins." 



MARRIAGES. 
<* Marriage is friendship, heightened by love." 

Sometimes it is, 

*' Sorrow dodging sin 
Afflictions sorted." Hirbbit. 

** If fitly matched be man and wife, 
No pleaanre'a wanting to their life." Eubipidbs. 

I suppose few of my readers need be informed, that marria^, 
under the Catholic religion, is one of their sacraments. Which 
religion, being destroyed by Henry VIII., made a considerable 
change in the forms of marriage, for it was no longer considered 
a sacrament. The following is a curious description and ac- 
count of a lady's wedding clothes : 

Weddimo Clothes. — ^*' The wedding clothes of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Draper, 1550, a present from her husband, John Bowyer, 
Elsq. of Lincoln's Inn : 

" Wedyn apparell, bought for my wyffe Elizabeth Draper, the 
younger, of Camberwell, against 17 die Junii anno dominii 1550, 
with dispensalls. 

s. d. 
FizBt«^-4 ells of tawney taffeta, at lis. 6d. the ell, 

for the Venetian gowne. ----- 46 

Item. — 7 yards of silk chamlett crymsyn, at 7s. 6d. 

the yard, for a kyrtle. ------ 62 6 

Item. — 1 yard and a half of tawney velvet, to guard 

the Venetian gowne, at 15 the yard. - - 22 6 
Item. — ^half a yard of crymsyn satyn, for the fore- 

slyves. -----.•-.,--- 68 

Item. — 8 yards of Russel's black, at 4s. 6d« the yard, 

for a Dutch gowne. -------35 

Item. — ^half a yard tawney satyn. ----- 5 

Item. — a yard and a quarter of velvet black, to guard 

the Dutch crowne. ------- 17 8 

Item. — 6 yards of tawney damaske, at l|s. the yard 66 
Item.-— one yard, and half a quarter of slmrlett, for a 

pettycoate with pleites. - - » - - 20 



271 4 
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" The wedding ring is described as weighing two angels and 
a ducat, graven with these words, " Deus nos junxit." God 
joins us — J. E. B. Y. R. The date of the marriage is inserted 
by Mr. B. with great minuteness, (at the hour of eight, the 
dominical letter F. the moon being in Leo,) with due regard 
to the aspects of the heavens, which, at that time, regulated 
every affair of importance." Hone's E. D. B. 

From ^' Observations on Female head dress in England," &c. 
by J. A. Repton, he writes : " Distinction was formerly made 
between the head dress of the single and married ladies : the 
former, had their heads uncovered. On the wedding -day j the 
bride wore her hair loose^ or flowing down her back^ over her 
shoulders ; he quotes the Losely MSS. in illustration, in which 
the attire of Ann of Cleves, on her nuptials, is described." 
This must have been an odd sight, for the hair was much 
cherished. '^ From the reign of Charles II. to Queen Anne, 
long flowing wigs were in fashion." An anecdote is related of 
the countess of Suffolk, who married Mr. Howard, in the 
reign of Queen Anne ; that she and her husband were so poor, 
she was forced to sell her hair to furnish a dinner to some 
friends : her hair being long, produced twenty pounds. 

During the reign of Elizabeth and James, there were four 
observances : first, joining hands ; second, the mutual kiss ; 
third, interchange of rings ; fourth, testimony of witnesses. 
The oath was to this effect : '^ You swear by God and his holy 
saints herein, and by all the saints of paradise, that you will 

take this woman, whose name is to wife, within forty days, 

if holy church will permit." The priest, joining their hands, 
said, << and thus you affiance yourselves," to which Uie parties 
answered, " Yes, sir." 

One immoral consequence, arising from this custom of public 
betrothing, was, that the parties depending upon the priest as 
witness, they frequently cohabited together as man and wife. 
Indeed,- by most of the people, this ceremony of plighting troth 
was considered enough. 

Now, gentle reader, I am going to offer you a copy of a letter 
still in existence among tl^ Harlean MSS. in the British 
Museum, and quoted many years past by that very intelligent 
literary lady. Miss Aikin, in her memoirs of the ^' Court of 
King James." 

But, before you read it, it will be as well to make you 
acquainted with the fair writer. She was the sole heiress of 
Sir John Spencer, a native of Waddihgsfield, in Suffolk, who 
b^aroe Lord Mayor of London, in 1594 ; he possessed the manor 
of Canonsbury, in Middlesex, and lived at Crosby Hall ; he was 
a mercfianty and was reckoned the wealthiest citizen of his time| 
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lie died worth one million of pounds ; he was called ^< the rich 
Spencer." Tradition says it was a runaway weddins ; she was 
carried out of Canonsbury House, the country residence, in a 
baker's basket ; and it must have been a large one« Her person, 
judging from the family portrait in her older days, comes up to 
the following descriptive lines by Lord Byron : 

'* Being rather large, and langoishing, and lazy. 
Yet of a beauty that would drive you crazy." 

Her " sweet life," whom she so lovingly addresses, was 
William, the 2d Lord Compton, Lord President of Wales, whose 
descendant at this day is the Marquis of Northampton ; they 
resided at Compton Wynyate, in Warwickshire, an irregular 
built edifice of the reign of Henry VIII. It was formed to 
surround a spacious court, was moated round with terraces, and 
the other usual appendages of that period. According to the 
derivation of the name, the family was Saxon. He received the 
hillet'-'doux in London, soon after their marriage, which was in 
the year 1594. It unfolds much of the domestic economy and 
habits of a family of distinction during that period, and presents 
also, an amusing sketch of a managing mistress of a noble 
household of the higher ranks of life : 

*< My sweet life, 
" Now I have declared to you my mind for the settling of 
your state, I suppose that it were best for me to bethink and 
.consider within myself what allowance were meetest for me. 
I pray and beseech you to grant me, your most loving wife, the 
sum of iS2600, quarterly, to be paid. Also, I would, besides 
that allowance, have i^OO, quarterly, to be paid, for the per- 
formance of charitable works ; and these things I would not, 
neither will, be accountable for. Also, I will have three horses 
for my own saddle, that none shall dare to lend or borrow ; 
none lend but I, none borrow but you. Also, I would have two 
gentlewomen, lest one should be sick or have some other let : 
also, believe it, it is an indecent thing for a gentlewoman to 
stand mumping alone, when God hath blessed their lord and 
lady with a great estate. Also, when I ride a hunting, or 
hawking, or travel from one house to another, I will have them 
attending ; so for either of these said women, I must and will 
have, for either of them, a horse. Also, I will have six or eight 
gentlemen ; and I will have my two coaches, one lined with 
velvet to myself, with four fair horses ; and a coach for my 
women lined With cloth, and laced with gold, otherwise with 
scarlet and laced with silver, with four good horses. Also, I 
will have two coachmen, one for my own coach, the other 
for my women* Also, at any time when I travel, I will be 
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allowed not only caroches and spare horses for me and my 
women, but I will have such carriages as shall be fitting for all ; 
orderly, not pestering my things with my women's, nor theirs 
with either cnamber-maids, nor theirs with wash-maids. Also, 
for laundresses, when I travel, I will have them sent away before 
with the carriages to see all safe ; and the chamber-maids I 
will have go before, that the chamber may be ready, and made 
sweet and clean. Also, for that it is undecent to crowd up 
myself with my gentleman-usher in my coach, I will have him 
to have a convenient horse, to attend me either in city or 
country. And I must have two footmen. And my desire b 
that you defray all the charges for me. And for myself, 
besides my yearly allowance, 1 would have twenty gowns of 
apparel, six of them excellent good ones, eight of them for the 
country, and six other of them very excellent good ones. Also 
I would have iSGOOO to buy me jewels, and Ji4000 to buy me 
a pearl chain. Also, I would have to put in my purse JS2000, 
and i^OO, and so you to pay my debts. Now, seeing I have 
been, and am so reasonable unto you, 1 pray you do find my 
children apparel and their schooling, and all my servants, men 
and women, their wages. Also, I will have all my houses 
furnished, and my lodging-chambers to be suited with all such 
furniture as is fit ; as beds, stools, chairs, suitable cushions, 
carpets, silver warming-pans^ cupboards of plate, £Eiir hangings 
and such like. So for my drawing-chamber, in all houses, 1 
will have them delicately furnished both with hangings, couch, 
canopy, glass, carpet, chairs, cushions, and all things thereunto 
belonging. Also, my desire is, that you would pay your debts, 
build up Ashley House, and purchase lands ; and lend no 
money, as you love God, to my lord chamberlain, who would 
have all, perhaps your life, from you. ... So now that I have 
declared to you what I would have, I pray you, when you 
be an earl, to allow me i^OOO more thAn I now desire, and 
double the attendance."* 

After the surprise which the reading of this letter will create, 

from a lady who prides herself on bemg " so reasonable," has 

subsided ; but whether reasonable or not, few Would be able to 

fulfil under two or $300,000 per year, reckoning the difierence 

in the value of the present money. — I assure them, on the 

authority of Winwood, that the coming into possession of his 

lady's father's great wealth so transported her " sweet life," 

her dear lord and master, that " he went ofit of his wits^^^ and 

remained so for several years. 

* The finish of the letter is torn, which will account for its abruptness. 
This letter has been pronounced a forgery, but, as I have not seen any 
•rgnmenta convineiog me of its not being authentic, I give it as I find it. 



*' He 86em*d amidst hii conntiy^s silent doonk, 
The broken pilltr of a mouldering tomb." 

In 1653, an act was passed establishing in every parish a 
register of marriages, births, and burials,* and allowing mar- 
riages to be solemnized before justices of the peftce, by a mere 
declaration that they took each other for man and wife. 

John Milton's second marriage is thus recorded in the 
register of the parish of St. Mary, Aldermanbury, London- 
Dr. Johnson's " Lives of the Poets,'^ states, " he had been 
blind some years." 

*^ The agreement and intention of marriage between John 
Milton, Esq., of the parish of Margaret's, in Westminster, and 
Mrs. Katharine Woodcock, of Mary's, in Aldermanbury, was 
published three several market days in three several weeks, 
viz : on Monday the 20th, and Monday the 27th, days of 
October, and on Monday the third of November ; and no 
exceptions being made against their intention, they were, 
according to the act of parliament, married the twelfth of 
Noveml^r, 1656, by Sir John Dethicke, knight and alderman, 
one of the justices of the peace for the city of London." I 
believe all this talented man's marriages were unhftppy ones, 
which will account for his writings on the subject of divorce. 

In 1669, 1 find in Fox's Journal, that " he told Margaret 
Fell (old Judge Fell's widow) that he had seen from the Lord 
he was to have her as his wife. She said she felt the same ; 
but he did not feel he was Called to marry her then. They 
were afterward married at Broadmead, Bristol." 

The society of Friends early obtained the privilege of marry- 
ingaccording to their own forms, and on a 59. stamped paper. 

jBut I fancy my readers will be curious to know more of the 
customs by which they obtained their wives. 

" Which is meant for every man's relief, 
To lighten labour and to soften grief." 

But which IS 

** Sometimes my plague, sometimes my darling. 
Kissing to-day, to-morrow snarling." 

* There had been parish registers from 1636, toI. I.> sec p. 76. Tbeet 
registers contain some curious entries, for instance, in the register of Nunney, 
Somersetshire, *' Roger Starr baptized 1 7th December^ 1601 ; he climbed 
op a ladder to the top of the house 23d October, 1606, being seven weeks 
and odd days less than two years old. At Beckenham, Kent, ^' Anne Isted, 
a child killed by the careless discharge of a pistol, at the distance of 337 
yards. "^1709, another register has ** the burial of Anne, daughter of Jftmes 
CoJlios who was eighteen years old and never chewed bread ; of staturt, 
not above a three year old child, the thickest part of the arms and legs not 
exceeding & ma&*s thamb.'^ 
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Lord Bacon, in his Essays, observes, that '' wives are young 
men's mistresses, companions for middle age, and old men's 
nurses." 

The author of Hudibras says : 

'* Love is a 6re that burns and 8[)arkle8, 
In man as naturally as in c!rarcoaIs, 
Which sooty chimneys stops in holes^ 
When out of wood ihey ettract coals ; 
So lovers should their passion choke, 
That though they burn, they may not smoke.** 

From an old work, " Fifteen Comforts of Marriage,'' I learn 
that it was a custom to break a piece of money in token of a 
verbal contract of marriage and promise of love, each party 
keeping an half. There were presents of ribbands and garlands, 
yellow ribbands were emblems of jealousy ; feuillemort signifies 
fading love ; true blue signified constancy ; ^een signified youth ; 
putting them both together, signified youthful constancy. One 
proposes blue and black, which signified constant till death ; 
violet signified a religious feeling ; a golden tissue ribband with 
grass green, signified youthful jollity. . For the bride's favours, 
top knots and garters, the bride proposed blue, with gold or 
lemon colour. Gold coloured objects signified avarice. A 
younger bride proposed to mix violet and milk white ; the colour 
of the willow signified forsaken. — Brande* 

On the wedding day there was always cernsiderable bell 
linging, as the following beautiful song will show. 

VILLAGE BELLS. 

'Tis sweet to hear those village bells, 

Ring out for service holy ; 
Our hearts, while list*ning to then: knells, 

Grow softly melancholy. 

But sweeter far, to maiden*s ear. 
What tears of joy she's shedding, 
When first she hears the village bells 
Ring blythely for her weddmg. 
Ding dong ding dong (}ing dong dingdong. 

*Tis sweet to hear those village bells 

Ring oat in celebration, 
Of holy-day, or birth-da^ gay, 

Or victory of the nation. 
But sweeter far, dec. 

The above fine old song was given to me by Mr. James T. 
Wilde, and the music was arranged, from his excellent sinking 
of it, by Mr. S. Johnson, New York, (see page 345 Appendix.) 
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R(MMnary was always born in the hands by the family and 
friends. It was also put into the cool tankiurd, or other nice 
drinks, to stir it with. 

*' Before we divide 
Our army, let oa dip our rotetnaries 
In one bowl of sack, to the bra?e girl 
And to the gentleman.** 

Another wedding drink was Hippocras. 
Rings were often given away to friends, relations, and 
acquaintances, oftentimes to a very considerable amount. 
The following b a recipe to make a match : 

^ To make a good match you have brimstone and wood. 
Take a scold and a blockhead, the match must be good." 

In a work called '< Cupid^s Cookery Book," there are soma 
yery curious receipts for marriages, which, being upon so 
delicate a subject, the reader will, I hope, excuse me from 
interfering, to use a sporting phrase, '^ that is a manor on which 
I dare not poach." 

'< On the first &11 of the moon, after New Year's day, young 
people would stand across a stile, and sing out the following 
lines. — Aiibrey. 

" All hail to thee, Moon. AH hail to thee, 
I prithee good moon reveal unto me, 
Tois night who my husband (or wife) shall be.** 

A girl was generally brought into life at fourteen or fifteeni 
and introduced into society, to begin the serious business of life, 
which meant nothing more than to show off all those attractions 
alluded to by the celebrated Lady Mary Worthy Montague ; 
(vol. i. p. 173 ;) and which was intended to get her a good 
marriage. 

These were the days of runaway marriages, for they had 
nothing to do but to go to the Fleet Prison, where they would 
find some clergyman under lock and key for having overstep- 
ped his living allowance, where, for a fee, he would tie the 
knot, although contrary to the canon of his church. 

From a " History of the Fleet Marriages," by John S. Brown, 
1834 ; who has added many additional hundred names of emi- 
nent or respectable persons, married at this prison, I select 
the following : the Duke of Manchester, Lord Banff, Lady 
^ Elizabeth Berkley, Lady Mary Bennett, and Sir John Leigh, 
whose marriage occasioned many legal proceedings, which 
terminated in the house of lords. 

When, in the course of events, marriage became prominently 

3 
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necessary, the apology might be published in her own defence, 
in the shape of the following, or some such manifesto. From' 
the " Postboy," 27th May, 1712. " Whereas, for several 

reasons, the marriage of Mrs. to Captain was kept 

private for sometime, which has occasioned some insolent peo- 
ple to censure her virtue. It is thought proper to give this 
public notice, that she was married to the said captain on the 
18th of last at Church by license, and before wit- 
nesses. 

At this period came in a new feature ; the newspapers of 
the day abound with advertisements of runaway wives, warning 
all shop-keepers against trusting them ! 

In 1613, the Countess of Essex sued for a divorce, and a 
commission was appointed. 

This vicious woman was the daughter of the Earl of Suffolk, 
and was married, at thirteen years of age, to the Earl of Essex, 
who was only one year older ; they did not at first live to- 
gether, the youthful husband went his travels on the continent. 
At the end of four years, they then lived together as man and 
wife ; but the Earl found his wife, although the most fascinat- 
ing female in the English court, cold, contemptuous, and alto- 
gether averse to him. p. 210. 

The divorce was granted, and she then married the Earl of 
Somerset. She was afterward tried, with Somerset, Mrs. 
Turner, and others, for the murder of Sir Thomas Overberry, 
she confessed her guiliy but was ultimately pardoned by the 
Eling. The history of this atrocious woman, proves to the 
very letter, the truth of the following couplet : 

** Earth hath no rage, like love to hatred turned, 
Nor h — 1 a fury like a woman acorned.'* Otway. 

All the Kings from Charles I., untill George III. kept mis- 
tresses openly. 

The Gretna-green marriages are according to the latos of 
Scotland, but according to the regulations of the Chttrch of 
England. These marriages commenced about 1750 or 60. 
The first officiator's name was Scott. 

The following excellent advice on widows marrying, is by 
George Tooke, a writer of the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; they are applicable to all periods — and are of such rari- 
ty, that I fiancy few of my readers have ever seen them, and 
gome have, perhaps, hardly heard the name of the author. 

Besides, it is gratifying a little whim of my own, for which 
I hope I may be excused, to give the opinions of these reignSi 
in their usual quaint versification, 

" For rhyme the rudder is of verses, 
With which like ships, they steer their courses." Hv^ibras. 
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It gives the reader a fuHer view. 
Of what is curious, wise, and true. 

« 

THE WIDOW'S WARNING. 

'* Be vrise and take no churlish clown 
Nor blend with flocks thy thistle down ; 
Choose not for outside ; shun each lover, 
Bat golden Ludgate — like in cover. 
The ruffian that can swear and swell, 
And covenant with death and h — ^I, 
Prefer not : nor the fox, who preyes 
In covert and in broken ways. 
Choose not for wealth ; where other things 
But passant are, yet this has wings; 
Nor any piece of bombast choose, 
That with his place and title sues ; 
Taking herein the greater care, 
Because they now are Chapman's ware. 
Take not an husband by report ; 
Examine first his head — his heart— ■ 
His conscience — pierce him to the lees ; 
Mark how each joint of his agrees 
And jumps with thine ; for, if they vary, 
The priest, that does your bodies many. 
But gives a pots herd ; in a word, 
If thou canst marry with a bird. 
Of thine own feather — one whose wars 
Spiritual be^ whose aim is stars ; 
Whose neatly timbered limbs are lined 
With as polite, as rich a mind : 
This is the wight ; and haste thee, Jane, 
To render him his rib again." 

Rights of the Queen. — The Queen Consort, (says Black- 
stone,) by virtue of her marriage, has many prerogatives above 
other women. The Queen may purchase and convey lands, 
grant leases and copyholds, and do other acts of ownership, 
without the concurrence of the King. She is also capable of 
taking a grant from the King, which no other wife is from her 
husband. In law she is considered as a/emme sok^ as a singlei 
not as a married, woman — and the reason of this, according to 
Coke, is, that the King, '< whose continual care and study is 
for the public good, may not be troubled and disquieted on oo 
count of his wife's domestic affairs. ^^ 

The Queen has also many exemptions and minute preroga- 
tives. ' She pays no tolls nor direct tax, nor is she liable to any 
amercement in any Court ; she has also some pecuniary advan- 
tages, which form her a direct revenue : she is entitled to an 
ancient perquisite called Queen-gold or Aurum Regime^ arising 
from fines to the King, from royal grants, or other matters (x 
royal &vour conferred by the King, n'om licences, pardons, Iccf 
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and it bebomes an actual debt to the Queen's Majesty by the 
mere recording the fine. 

Blackstone adds, that <^ these matters of royal ^ace and 
fiiYOur, out of whicn the Aurum RegincB arose, were frequently 
obtained from the crown, by the powerful intercession of the 
Queen /" The learned judge, then mentions a curious anecdote 
respecting the Aurum ReginoR in the reign of Charles I. a time 
(says he) fertile in expedients for raising money. " The King, 
on the petition of his Queen, Henrietta Maria, issued out his 
writ for levying it ; but afterward purchctsed it of his Consort y 
at the price often thousand pounds.*^ 



ELEGANCIES. 

<' Our modern age is not so distinguished for improYement ts is generally 

thought." — GOBTHE. 

Although our ancestors, in their sports and pastimes, exhi- 
bited a noisy, rough joviality, by no means inviting our imita« 
tion ; yet in their embellishments they very generally displayed 
a delicate and expressive elegance which we have not 
surpassed. 

In their jewellery, of which they were so fond, in this their 
taste was often displayed acrosstically ; for instance, a ring, or 
any other brilliant toy set with a ruby, an emerald, a garnet, an 
amethyst, another ruby, and a diamond, the initial letters of 
these gems would form the word regard ; and was considered 
a tasteful, sentimental, expressive present. 

From the humidity of the climate, they seldom indulged in 
fountains, but where nature favoured, art joined its powers, and 
furnished waterfalls* in their walks, parterres, and pleasure 
grounds ; and where there was a spring, they would form it into 
some ornamental object, furnish it with an iron drinking cup, 

* Sour Milk Force, England, whole descent 900 feet 

Powers-Court, Ireland, 300 feet perpendicular, 300 

Foyers, Scotland, 212 

' Pistil y Cane, Wales, 200 feet perpindicular, 200 

- One in Devonshire, England 100 

. Hardrow Force, do 99 

Thornton Force, do ..i 90 

Rocky Linn, Scotland, 80 

; Wother-Cott, England, 75 

Dank Ca?e, do 26 

The above are some of the principal waterfalls in Great Britain. 
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and giye it a motto,* of which the following is one, Labitik 
ET LABiETER, The Stream flows, and will flow. The wells 
were occasionally ornamented with flowers. Spencer, in his 
^ Fairie Queen,'' thus speaks of a fountain : 

" And in the midst of all a fountain stood, 

Of richest substance that on earth might bee^ 
So pure and shiny, that the silver flood, 
Through every channel running one might see." 

And Drayton, a later poet, in his '< Quest of Cynthia/' writes : 

" At length I, on a fountain light, 

Whose brim with pinks was platted, 
The banks with daffodilies dight, 
And grass, sieTe-like, was matted." 

And thus wrote Dyer, a still later poet : 

** With light fantastic toe, the nymphs 

Thither assembled, thither every swain. 

And o'er the dimpled stream a thousand flow*n-» 

Pale lilies, roses, violets, and pinks, 

Miz'd with green of bumet, mint, and thyme. 

And trefoil sprinkled, with their sportive arms 

Such customs long held the iirigerous vales /. 

From Wrekein*s brow to rocky Dolvoryn." 

In many instances, (as at Tissington, in Derbyshire,) there 
were annual festivals, and then the wells were fresh decoratedi 
The above lines apply to such times as these. 

At the entrance to Uie delightful grounds of the Leasowes, ifi 
Warwickshire, there is the following inscription : 

** Would you, then, taste the tranquil scene 1 
Be sure your bosom be serene ; 
Devoid of hate, devoid of strife, 
Devoid of all that poisons life ; 
And much it 'vails you, in this place 
To graft the love of human race." 

The oldest known letter with sealing wax is dated London, 
August 3dy 1554. The oldest one with a wafer is dated 1624. 
The colours of the sealing wax were expressive of much 

* Innumerable were the instances of iheir sculpturing mottoes, conveying 
■enienttoot instructive sentences ; forcibly were they impressed with the 
troth conveyed b^ St. Luke, ch. xiv. v. 34, **The light of the body u the sy«." 

The decline of sculpturing sentences may, perhaps, be owing to a remark 
of Lord Chesterfield, who writes, " A man of fashion never has recourse to 
proverbs and vulgar aphorisms ;" but many men of more acknowledged worth 
than he, felt no shame in using quaint and pithy maxims. In former days, 
oar vnser forefathers had proverbs stampea on their knife blades, and the 
borders of their pewter plates ; indeed, according to an old dnmatist, thej 
«( ccmned them odt of goldsmiths* rings.'* 
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etiquette, and the wax was highly scented ; besides their 
heraldric family seals, they had others with curious devices 
and expressive mottoes, thus, clavsa secreta tego, / ka^ 
close secrets. Another, which expressed that the letter might 
be opened by some one in attendance, although not addressed 
to them, thus, omnibus ad quos, To all to whoniy meaning, to 
any one whom it might concern. There is a very old seal 
which belongs now to the Salopean Masonic Lodge ; the device 
is a death's head, pick-axe, and shovel ; above it an hour-glass 
with wings, the motto is qualis vita finis ita, such is the end 
of Hfe. Dr. Donne, Dean of St. Paul's, 1611, used a novel seal, 
in the shield was our Saviour crucified on an anchor : the 
fiunily arms was a sheaf of snakes ; he made this alteration 
when he entered into holy orders, and gave the following 
reasons for so doing : 

** Adopted in 6od*8 family, and so 
Our old coat lost, unto new arms I go, 
The cross (my seal of baptism) spread below. 
Does by that form into an anchor grow." 

A collection of these ingenious devices might be formed, that 
would fill a small duodecimo. 



Cards. — Although cards are now mostly used for the 
purpose of gambling, yet in former times, they were occa- 
Bionially applied to more useful purposes. Although our 
ancestors were arrant gamblers, some of them knew the happy 
tact, of how 

'* To please by scenes unconscious of offence, 
By harmless merriment or useful sense." 

I select the following account of some of them from the cata- 
logue of the Doucean Museum, Goodrich Court, Herefordshire. 
^' Grammatical cards, printed in 1677, for S. Mearn and A. 
Clark, bound together in a book." 

" A set of cards to teach heraldry, time of Charles I. 
'^ Ditto, time of James II., being a collection of the arms ot 
sovereigns and nobility, arranged according to the suits, with 
explanations in French." 

'^ Another set of grammatical cards in Latin, time of Charles I." 
** A set of orthographical cards, time of Queen Anne." 
" A set of optical cards, by Ryland, in 1773." 
^' A pack of comical cards, quite modern." 
" An imperfect set of modern geographical cards." 
*'A set of Spanish cards to teach fortification, time of 
Charles II." 
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^ Three cards about the time of Queen Anne, which wert 
part of a pack, to describe the ancient buildings in England ; the 
northern countries being marked by clubs, the western spades, 
the eastern hearts, and the southern diamonds." 

" Sixteen cards to illustrate surveying, time of William III." 

"The literary cards, by Thomas Foubert, 1758." 

" Orme's puzzle cards." 

" Asiatic circular cards, two of moons, one of barrels, one 
of hats, and one of caps, these are of ivory.'' 

" Asiatic square cards of ivory, twelve with Arabic inscrip- 
tions, eleven with barrels, twelve with moons, twelve with 
caps, twelve with hats, twelve with suus, one tiger and one sun, 
two pictured, two with European costume, two Asiatic," &c. 

Caskets. — During the 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries, there 
were beautiful caskets made of silver, ivory, and wood, for the 
ladies to hold their bijoiUerie ; they were elegantly inlaid, and 
tastefully decorated with numerous quaint devices. But as 
money, from the discovery of this continent, became more plen- 
tiful, they became transferred from the ladies' toilettes to the 
gentlemen's bureaux. Francis Douce, Esq. , of Goodrich court, 
collected some hundreds, many were made in England, and 
many had been originally presents from foreign powers. 

The following description of one, is from that judicious col- 
lector's extensive catalogue : 

" A lady's casket, of ivory, said to have once belonged to 
Agnes Sorel, the favourite mistress of Charles VII., King of 
France. The costume upon it fixes its date to the early part 
of Henry VI. 's reign. Its length is seven inches, breadth six 
inches, height two and a quarter, and is made to open at nearly 
half its apparent thickness. On the lid, which contains the 
principal subject, is a representation of the Morris or Moorish 
dance, and the characters who compose it are the lady of the 
May, called Marian the shepherdess, who was generally a boy 
in a girl's dress, which seems pointed out, by the leg being so 
much exposed, three Morris dancers, a fool, and a piper. Four 
subjects are consecutively represented on the sides of the box. 
The first is a pastime in which the lover beats the leaves of a 
tree, to be caught in the lap of his mistress, attended by male 
and female minstrels, the former with a pipe, the latter with a 
harp and Cauchoise head-dress. Next is a joust, the combat- 
ants in which, wear those large fanciful sleeves, of Lombard 
&shion, which became general at this period. The immense 
■pars, with rowels so disproportioned, are characteristic of the 
time, as are the jousting helmets. The long bow is introduced^ 
in the next compartment^ as used in the chase. Hanting with 
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staff and horn, is the subject of the last compartment. He 
bottom of the casket has on it a chess table." 

In his choice cabinets modern belles might see every variety 
of the most beautiful articles for their toilettes and work boxes, 
with their fittings up of every age, and for all purposes, both 
ornamental and useful, combined with an arrangement the most 
instructive ; verily, the sight is a great treat ; for, if I may be a 
little jocose. 

Here, " heroes' wits are kept in pondrous cases, 
And beauzi in snuff-boxes and tweezer cases." 

This selection was made by a gentleman who fortunately had 
ample means y and was in the possession of two other rare quali- 
ties, which, with the ample means, are seldom united together ; 
which Lord Bacon calls, ^< a diligent and delicate curiosity." 
It is so extensive, and descends to such minute articles, that 

" He shows, on holidays, a sacred pin, 
That touchM the ruff, that touched Queen Bess's chin.** Young.* 

The keys of their caskets, and also of their grand, massive 
wardrobes, cabinets, and bureaux, were very elegant in the 
bows, curiously inlaid, and elaborately chased and carved, with 
initials, heraldry, mottoes, and other tasteful designs. And 
although the locks were poor things, compared with the patent 
ones of our day, of which we may say : 

"Loud^s the bull makes hills and Tallies ring, 
So roard*d the lock, when it rcleas'd the spring.** 

Yet this historical circumstance proclaims with true heraldric 
pomp, the sounder morality of these reigns, arising from their 
more easy mode of living, and political condition. This little 
incident alone should make statesmen and rulers reflect that 
taxation can only be carried to a certain extent, without dete- 
riorating the morals of a nation. Paine says : <' People have 
other things to do with their money, besides paying taxes." 
When taxation is forced beyond a certain point, it produces 
misery, and criminality is the inevitable result. ^' The belly 
has no ears when hunger comes upon it," is a saying as old as 
the hills. The clergy may preach, the moralist may lecture, 
law-makers may make laws more severe, and, consequently, 

* Since writing the above, I have been informed kt is no morey and there- 
lore it may be perfectly proper for mo to say, shortly, in his praise, that be« 
tide hia antiquarian zeal, proofs innumerable of which he left behind him, ht 
dtUy exhibited, 

V. ■ ** With all; the gentle mocals, suck as play 

Axooad Itfe's cultor'd walks and charm the way.** 



tben more cmel, for " the rigour of the law is the rigour of 
oppression." Judges may expound them, new jails ana peni- 
tentiaries may arisei but all will be in vain. Once " Merrie 
Englande," is now, unfortunately, teaching this sad lesson to 
Qm world. God giant she may not teach in vain ! 

Gold amd Siltxr Plate. — Darenant says, " more &mily 
plate was wrought from 1666 to 16S8, than had been&bricated 
in 300 years before,"* this was openly and of course osten- 




latiously displayed on their eide-boards and bufiets, but which 
would not now remain so exposed for twenty-four hours in any 
house in the three kingdoms, without there was a police-man 

* Mirrison uyi, their " coalHo cupboards of ptate wai worth SCO or 600 
« .£1000, and iheir tables covered with carpels, and laid with 6ne naperic." 

Tbe coIlsctioD often consisted of chirgen, dishei, plalea. porriugon, 
uucEia, yttci, cupa. tankards, llagiroiis, pitcheri, pntiols, ewers, cieusaa, 
bowla, goblala, waahing-baaing, and iuga ; caudle-ciips, criieta, apice-poler 
•picmisa, aalt-cellan, uid candle- slieka. 
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a watchman, or steel traps and spring gnns actually s^ to 
protect them. To my sorrow, I am compelled to state that 
those wealthy families who can afford to keep a service 
at each residence, when they leave, have their chest of 
plate uniformly sent either to their London or provincial 
banker for safe keeping. In former days, country constables 
need not, as the £Eu;etious Hudibras describes : 

" Search the planets and the moon, 
For thief in thimble, thief in spoon,*' 

they did not then, as now, number legion. 

Oh ! what a change ; who is there now who covets the crown 
of England ? Verily, Queen Victoria is at once the most to be 
envied and the most to be pitied, of any lady in the world. 
Alas ! where is there a female in this union who, after knowing 
all the circumstances under which she reigns, would exchange 
places with her ? Yet the fault is not hers. 

I write this on her birth-day, 24th May, being reminded 
thereof by the rattling of the guns of her ship, the Warspite, 
now reverberating amidst the prominences of this beautiful 
harbour, and I know the same is the case in every harbour 
of any consequence on the face of the globe ; of this circum^ 
stance every native Englishman may be justly proud ; but, 
alai ! a thrill of dissatisfaction must come across the minds of 
those who reflect that the mass of the labourers over whom 
ahe reigns are in misery and distress, although the most indus- 
trious of any people in the world, and all for the want of not 
having bare justice meeted out to them, yet are we told, that 
<< he who stops at barejusticey halts at the beginning of virtue.'*^ 
The system wants a change ; it may be all very well for the 
Arkwright^s, the Baring's, the Rothschild's, the Peel's, and 
other leviathan fundholders, to cry up " national faith ;^'* but 
is not ^^ national faith " also due to the children in the cradles, 
none of whom have been a party to these iniquitous, usurious 
contracts, yet no one cries out for them. Their pareats have 
borne 

<< Enough, and more, the burden of that fault. 
Bitterly have they paid, and still are paying, 
That rigid score.*^ 

If this statement wants farth^ corroboration, I can quote 
from '' A short statement of facts connected with the proposed 
changes in our Commercial Tariff," &c. by the Rev. T. Farr, 
1841, this discriminating clergyman states, ^Uhat in England 
the taxation falls like a lump of lead on the poor, and like a 
feather on the rich." What says the sagacious De Tocque* 
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riUe ? ^^ The English aristocracy is perhaps the most liberal 
which ever existed, and no body of nien has erer uninter- 
raptedly furnished so numy honourable and enlightened indi- 
viduals to the government of a country. It cannot, however, 
escape observation, that in the legislature of England, the good 
of the poor has been sacrificed to the advantage oj the rich^ and 
the rights of the majoriiy to the privileges of the few. The 
consequence is, that England cdmbines the extremes of fortune 
in the bosom of her society, and her perils and calamities are 
almost equal to her power and her renown." 



Emblematic Statuary. — ^These were mostly of lead, and 
cast in Holland.* When the new system of gardening came 
into practice, they went out of fashion. 

Prudence was known by her rule, pointing to a globe at her 
feet. Temperance by a bridle, sometimes with a pair of com- 
passes, and the following appropriate motto : 

" Keep within compass, and you may ensure, 
Many temptations, that others endure.** 

tlso : ^< Temperance is a bridle of gold, and he that can use it 
aright, is liker a Grod than a man." Modesty was veiled- 
Clemency held an olive branch — Devotion, was throwing in- 
cense on an altar — Tranquillity was seen to lean on a column- 
Liberty by her cap— Gaiety by her myrtle — and the following 
motto: 

'* Feast often, and use friends not still nor sad, 
Whose jests and merriments may make thee glad." 

Hope, with ian anchor ; and the following motto : 

** When fortune smiles, ye may with hope get tipsy. 
But when she frowns, suspect the flattering gipsey.'* Horaoi. 

The statues were coarse and rude in the outline ; but, per- 
haps, they were none the worse for that. Gilpin, in his <' Ob- 
servations on the Western Parts of England," with much taste 
and judgment, speakins of painted statues, and waxen figures, 
properly remarks : '^ When the art of imitation, applied to 
human life, is so perfect, as to produce a real though momentary 
illusion, it presents, by its mere approach to life, but deficiency 
of motion in which the essence of life consists, an image of 
death. We are shocked by the sudden and unexpected transi- 
tion, and disgusted at having been for a moment imposed upon 
by so paltry a trick." The writer once felt the full force of 

* See letters of Lord Byron, who once threw out of a window, a bottle of 
ink over one in a garden, at Hastings, in Sussex. 
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these remarks, on beholding a model of an in&nt in wax, it was 
so exquisitely executed, that at first sight, he felt irresistibly in- 
clined to embrace it, but there was no motion — 

" — ■ — which forbids 

Weak inclinatioo, 'ere it grows to will.*' Davenant. 

After Sir W. Temple, the ambassador (reign of Charles II.) 
had retired to private life, he scratched with a diamond the 
following quartrain on the window at Moor Park, opposite a 
statue of Leda : 

" Tell me, Leda, which is best 
Ne'er to move, or ne'er to rest ? 
Speak, that I may know thereby, 
Who is happier, you or I ?" 

The reply wa« — 

" Mr. Temple, hear me tell, 

Both to move and rest are well r 
' Who is happier, you or II' 

To that question I reply-^ 

If youHl stand here, and let me go, 

Very shortly you will know." 

Courtnay^s Memoirs of Sir W. Temple. 

The reviewer states, <^ we put such a question the other day 
to a statue in Hampton Court gardens, and were equally favour^ 
ed with an answer. 

Q. " Prithee statue, tell me how 

I can be as fair as thou ?" 
A. ** The means I speedily will name, 

I got white wash'd — do the same." 

Whether the modem system of gardening may not have 
been carried too far, in totally abolishing statuary, may be dis- 
puted, according to the spirit of true taste. No one, however 
can dispute, but that the present system has innumerable beau- 
ties. And so thought the poet Mason, when he penned the 
following lines : 

" Can music's voice, can beauty's eye. 

Can painting's glowing hand supply, 

A charm so suited to my mind 

As blows the hollow gust of wind, 

As drops the little weeping rill 

Soft tinkling down the moss grown hill 1 
While through the west, where sinks the crimson day. 
Meek twilight slowly sails, and waves her banners gray." 

How delightful, in addition to these beauties, would it have 
been to have had the ear suddenly charmed with the melancho- 
ly carollings of a fresh arrived nightingale ; the simple song (A 
this plaintive emigrant was considered " old when Homer sang :* 

** Thee, chantress of the woods among, 
I woo tc bear thy expemng song." 
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These Boul-cheering warblers arrive every Spring from the 
banks of the Nile, to carry on their connubial affitirs. Who 
could not sit up all night in such a spot as Mason so graphical- 
ly describes ? The tell-tale wind being due south, whisperingi 
with JSolian sprightliness, through the sombre foliage of a wide 
spreading cedar, occasionally carrying some thin, fleecy vapours 
over the visage oi the full moon, sailing with majestic soleno- 
nity befinre the watching eye, tempering down, with a little 
tarnish her silvery decoration, and thus niding ner saucy face 
with a 

** Mysterious veil, of brightness made, 
At once her lastre and her shade." Hudibbas. 

Who could not thus pass a short summer night, listening to 
this elegant shaped nut-brown bird ^^ warbling forth its wood 
notes wild ?" till the sun 

" Had tricked his beams, and with new spangled ore, 
Flamed in the forehead of the morning sky." 

warning you of your daily labour, and other duties, for 

*' Hark, the bee winds her small, but mellow horn, 
Blithe to salute the sunny smile of mom, 
0*er thymy downs she bends her busy course, 

.And many a stream allures her to its source." 



Emblematic Properties of Flowers and Plants. — Either 
love or oppression, both of which have hitherto ruled the world, 
was the origin of emblems. Wordsworth has prettily wrote : 

** The meanest flower that blows, can sive 
Thoughts that lie too deep for tears." 

A sprig of rue is the emblem of the Picts and Scots ; the 
heath plant is the emblem of the Plantagenets ; the red and 
white rose, blooming in fragrant beauty from one stem^ is the 
badge roycU of England ; the thistle, of Scotland ; the sham- 
rock, oi Ireland ; and the leek, of Wales. 

How sweetly and how historicallv does Mary Howitt 
describe one sort of this ever-admired newer, in the following 
poem: 

ROSE OF MAY. 

** Ah ! there's the lily, marble pale. 
The bonny broom, the cistus frail, 
The rich, sweet pea, the iris blue. 
The lark*8-8pur, with its peacock's hue : 
Each one is fair, yet hold 1 will 
The rose of May is fairer still. 
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Tis ffrand 'neath palace walls to grow ; 
To blaze where lords and ladies go. 
To hang o*er marble foants, and shine, 
In modern gardens, trim and fine ; 
But the rose of May is only seen 
Where the great of other days have been. 

The honse is monld'ring stone by stone. 
The ffarden walks are overgrown, 
The lowers are low, the weeds are high. 
The fountain stream is chok'd and dry ; 
The dial-stone with moss is green. 
Where'er the rose of May is seen. 

The rose of May its pride display*d 
Along the old stone balustrade, 
And ancient ladies quaintly digfat, 
In its pink blossoms took delight, 
And on the steps would make a stand. 
And scent its sweetness — fan in hand. 

Lon|r have been dead those ladies gay, 
Their very heirs have passed away. 
And their own portraits, prim and tall, 
Are mouldering in the mouldering hall : 
The terrace and the balustrade 
Lie broken, weedy, and decay'd. 

But lithe and tall the rose of May 
Shoots upward through the ruins gray. 
With scented flower and leaf pale green, 
Such rose as it hath ever been ; 
Left like a noble deed to grace. 
The memory of an ancient race." 
** The Christian's Library, vol. I., Birds and Flowers.'* 

Such a beautiful object as this would be likely to inspire the 
most unimaginative, therefore, every part of it has been 
appropriated by our sublimest feelings, and applied to our 
holy and affectionate devotions. 

The purple rose is a figure of heartfelt love ; a rose, without 
leaves, is emblematic of there being no hope^ but a rose with- 
out thorns, gives the receiver a reason to hope everything ; to 
speak << vm&r the roscy^^ means what is told must be kept in- 
violably a secret. The humble, but odoriferous, violet, was 
also an emblem of love ; the classical reader will perhaps recol- 
lect the following play upon the word from Jovianus : 

** Why dost thou send me violets, my dear t 
To make me barn more violent, I fear. 
With violets, too violent thou art. 
To violate, and wound my gentle heart !" 

The fair lily is an image of holy innocence ; faith is repre- 
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iented to us in ihe passion flower ; hope beams forth from the 
evergreens ; peace from the oRoe brancK; immortality from the 
immortelle ; the caresses of life are represented by the rose- 
mary ; the victory of the spirit, by the joa/m; modesty, by the 
blue fragrant violet ; compassion, by the peony ; friendship, by 
the ity ; tenderness, by the myrtle ; affectionate reminiscence, 
by the forget me not ; honesty and fidelity, by the oak leaf; 
UDassumingness, by the cornflower^ (cyan6) ; and the ourtctf- 
his^ " how friendly they look with their child-like eyes ;" the 
everlasting was expressive of eternity. 

Even the dispositions of the human soul are expressed by 
flowers ; thus silent grief is portrayed by the weeping-willow ; 
sadness^ by the angelica ; shuddering ^ by the aspen ; melancholy^ 
by the cypress ; desirous of meeting again, by the starwort ; the 
night smelling rocket is a figure of life, as it stands between 
lignt and darkness. Thus nature, by these flowers, seems to 
betoken her sympathy with us ; and whom hath she not often 
more consoled, than heartless and voiceless man were able to do. 

The Catholics have given the names of several of their /c5/t- 
9als to flowers, as they blow during the whole circle of the 
year j thus joining together botany and catholicity. But the 
Linnsen system, to a certain extent, is now fast supplanting them. 
As the monks and friars were the first botanists, this was to be 
expected. " In the retirement of their secluded abbey gardens, 
they cultivated the study of flowers, before the systematic 
naturalists had made science intricate, and also the study of 
medicine, and the power of simples, ere the art of deleterious 
drugs and metallic and mineral substances had taken the place 
of the more simple, and perhaps more efficacious, medicines, 
compounded in nature's laboratory." — Orthodox Journal 

It is impossible to suppose, that any one with the least feeling 
and imagination, would not adopt these natural beauties as 
emblems to adorn himself, or place them in situations, expres- 
sive of his feelings and aflections. 

"Where nature is, is beauly — she hath beauty for her dower ; 
Id oceanf forest, tuneful bird, and in the richest flower." 

How magnificent were some of their gardens, where they 
grew may be conceived by the following beautiful lines of Cole- 
ridge : although he is a modern writer, yet the objects his 
poetic pen so finely describes, were planted by the genius of 
former times, or his exquisite fancy might have remained mute : 

" —In this bower have I not marked 
Much that hath sooth'd me — pale beneath the biszo, 
Hung the transparent foliage ; and I watch'd 
Some broad sunny leaf, and look'd to see 
The shadow of the sonny atom above 
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Dappling its sansbine ! and that walnut tred 

Was richly tinged, and a deep radiance lay 

Full on the ancient ivy, which usurps 

Those fronting elms, and now with blackest mass 

Makes their dark branches gleam a lighter hue, 

Through the twilight : and though now the bat 

Wheels silent by, and not a swallow twitters, 

Yet the solitary humble-bee, sings in the bean flower ! 

Henceforth I shall know, 

That nature ne*er deserts the wise and pure : 

No plot so narrow, but may well employ 

Each faculty of sense, and keep the breast 

Awake to love and beauty !" 

The flowers, with many other articles, were the subjects of 
their beautiful embroideries, of which they were so eminently 
skilful. 

Commerce has greatly added to the number of flowers ; bat 
I am not aware it has added one idea to emblematic represen- 
tations ; that must be left to the genius of fancy, and the inspira- 
tion of feeling. 

The floral addition, is equally as curious, interesting, and 
expressive, and fully as much calculated to awaken our wonder 
and admiration. But we have not got the whole of nature's 
collection yet, for, according to Young, 

** In distant wilds by human eye unseen. 
She rears her flowers and spreads the velvet green, 
Pure gurgling rills the lonely desert trace, 
And waste their music on the savage race !*** 



China. — They were very fond of decorating their rooms with 
China ; they had splendid cabinets to hold the smaller pieces. 
It was first introduced from Italy through the then mercantile 
Venetians and Genoese, but it came regularly and direct from 
India, (1631.) King William III. had a fine collection at Ken- 
sington Palace. This fancy was carried to an extravagant 
height in the reign of Queen Anne, after which it declined. 
At one period of this fancy, artificial flowers were made of this 
fragile but beautiful material, into which was introduced a very 
agreeable and appropriate novelty, they were so contrived as 
to give out the odours of real flowers, which were imitated by 
perfumery and fumigated pastiles, thus rivalling dame nature, 
or, as an old poet expresses himself: 

* " It is much to be wished," observes a graphic writer, " that botanists 
would refrain from giving to plants such extraordinary names as they do, 
perfect Aristophanic compounds, and insuflerable misnomers." There is a 
modern plant of which the name consists of thirty*three letters, a 

** Word that should be only said on holidays, 
When one has nothing else to do V^ 



" Nature, ti ihe bohald it, (tood tmszed. 

And long npoD the woodroiiB copy gaicd, 

Till (be miitook benelf — ind to hei livil [kummI.'' 

These leas costly, but more tasteful articles, soon sapeneded 
tiie mammoth jars which were often aet in the corners, or 
recesses of lai^ rooms, into which were put, as the seasons 
produced Ihem, the leaves of the sweet briar, blossoms of the 
Uack currant bush, rose leaves, violet leaves, dried migcionette 
flowers, or other odoriferous herbs from the herbary, which 
were preserved by the addition of a sprinkling of bay sitlt. 

These botanical perfumes have been superseded by chenuca< 
ones, and hence the oriental scent botue is now the more 
common ornamental appendage on the mantel pieces.* 

Oak, Cxpbess, and Cedar Chests. — In tiie most wealthy 
or Doble honsea, there was an elaborately sculptured oak chest, 
for the title deeds, plate, and writings, beautifully ornamented. 




I once saw one two and a half feet broad, five feet long, and 
two and three quarters feet deep, on which an artist had been 
onployed as a carver about two years, it was more than tljree 
hundred yews old ; the hinges were far more curious and costly 
than die uiree locks, those were poor things ; very intricate ones 
) not wunted, or they might have been influenced by a 
-"-ge, " a good lock makes a skilful thief. "| 

•Thofewho bave the opportanily, would find, burning ■ handful ofeadar 
ahaviDgi, eultinga of cork, or juniper, or birch of a tammer evening in ihefi 
TDonu, ffonld notonly diffum a pleasant perfume, bulbj itipromoting a cnnenl 
of (ir up the cbunaey, would tend to the prciention of ague and fevers. 

t The foUiTWinE i> a desciLption of a miniitDre lock mentioned by Holling- 
tiwd, 1B79. '"nis yeu«, Hirlte Scaliot a blacksiDitb, citiiea of London, 
made one banging ImIc of iron, staels, and biaiae, of olevan piecos, a pip* 
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They had puzzle locks to open by adjusting mottoes, alluded 
to in one of Beaumont and Fletcher's plays : 

" A cap case for your linen and your plate, 
With a strange lock that opens with — Amen P* 

Canary Birds. — The enlivening Canary birds were but 
little known,* although they were reared in Italy from 
the fourteenth to the sixteenth century. They were intro- 
duced into England by the Germans, who have for centuries 
stood high as managers of singing birds, they were often 
called the sugar bird. Some beautiful etchings, by Marculfas 
Lamon, of the Hague, 1653, shows the London cries, in which 
are some Germans crying, " buy a singing bird." 

For the information of those who take delight in keeping 
these interesting little warblers, they should have a variety of 
food ; larks and linnets, and the Canary, is of the linnet specie : 

have been known to have their plumage changed to black 

when fed entirely on hemp-seed. "[• 

Gold and Silver Fish. — The gold and silver fish were also 
little known ; these mute but lively creatures were first brought 
from China by the mercantile Dutch, 1691, they were not 
generally known until about 1728. It appears they will live 
sixty years, and have been found to thrive and breed fast in 
the warm water tanks and reservoirs connected with steam- 
engines. Although they show themselves off to much greater 
advantage, they are best not kept in glass vessels, nor have 
perfectly clear water ; river water is best. They will live and 
thrive upon wuter alone. " Rondelet kept a silver fish for three 
years, and at the end of that period, it had grown as large as 
the glass globe that contained it."]; 

Sun Dials. — ^Before watches and clocks came into use, our 
utillitarian ancestors had sun-dials placed upon churches,§ 
entrance gateways, and porches, which were often elegantly 
and appropriately ornamented with mottoes, and henddnc and 
symbohc devices. For a motto, they often sculptured " Tempus 
FUGiT," (time flies swiftly.) On one at the Hall of the Templars 



keie filed three square, with a pot upon the ahafl and the bow with two 
all cleane wrought, which weied but one graine of gold or wheat come, a 
thipg almost incredible, but that myselfe (amongst manie others) have seene 
it, and, therefore, must affirmo it to be true." 

* Bellon, in 1555, described all birds then known, bat does not mention 
them, 
t Lawrence's " Lectures." t OqoA'b ** Book of Natm«.'* 

i There is a Saxon one, very cnrioos, still remaining on the old church at 
Bishopton, in Soiaex. 
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in London^ there is sculptured the following proper admonition, 

<< Bx aONE ABOUT TOUR BUSINESS." 

It would be well if the south buttress of the tower, or the 
tympan of the southern porch, of Trinity Church, now building 
in this city, was to be embellished with a sun-dial, (although 
watches and clocks are become common, yet the sun-dial will 
be useful to r^ulate them by.)* With an appropriate motto, 
perhaps the following from Cowper might be suitable for it : 

" Time as he pistee m hts a silken wing, 
Unaoil'd and swUl, and of a silken aonnd.'* 

Or, ^* Time is the only winged personage that travels back« 
ward, and his speed is but hurrying us to the grave." Or, in 
the moEe beautiful poetic imagery of Dr. Young : 

'* Time in advance behind him hides his wings, 
And aeema to creep decrepid with his age ; 
Behold him when past by, what then is seent 
But his broad pinions fleeter than the wind." 

I onee heard the following anecdote, highly descriptire of 
the Hibernian character. A gentleman, who had an Irish 
flerrant, told him to go into the garden, look at the sun-dial, 
md bring him word what the time was ; Paddy started off, and 
when he got there, could not make it out ; the sun-dial was 
fixed to a small stone obelisk, which he pulled up, and brought 
bto the parlour, sayine, ^^ sure enough, and I cannot tell ; but 
peihapa, sir, you can." 

But bulls or blunders, on this subject, seem not peculiar to 
these descendants of the Sabians. A Hindoo military officer 
wishing to know what o'clock it was during the night, called 
for a candle and lantern, that he might ascertain the hour from 
a sun-dial that had lately been constructed by the English. 
This 6ct is related by the Journals of Travels, by Messrs. 
Bennett and Tyerman, vol. II., p. 372. 

Grottoes. — ^There have been many very beautiful erections 
of this description, highly ornamental, and very costly. Thirty- 
five years past, I visited one, on an island in a lake, at Wansted, 
near London. It was sixteen feet inside, and lined with in- 
numerable sea shells from the floor to the apex of the roof, in 
which there was a light, beside the side windows. There 
must have been several score bushels of shells, and they must* 
have been collected from all parts of the world ; the lower ones, 

* We want oar watches to go aa 

*'Traa aa the dial to the ann, 
AkhoQgh they be not ahin'd upon.*' HoDXBBAe. 
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were very large, and they kept graduating in size to the top: 
it had a curious, and beautifully brilliant effect In this little 
buildins might have been readily.studied, the whole science of 
conchology. 

Cotton, the accomplished adapted son of Isaac Walton, erect- 
ed one to his memory, on the banks of the beautiful and roman- 
tic Dove, near his seat in Staffordshire. An account of this maj 
be seen in the later editions of " Walton's Angler." 

There is one at Paine's Hill, in Surry, formed of blocks ct 
stone, with stalactitial encrustations pendant from the roof, and 
a stream of water running across the floor. 

There is one at Wimborne St. Giles, in Dorsetshire, which 
cost many thousand pounds. 

These are not only schools of art, but delightful places 'ftr 
study and meditation for the talented, the wise, and the good. 

^' In retreat, (says Blair,) a more refined and enlarged mind 
leaves the world behind it, feels a call for higher pleasures, and 
seeks them in retirement. The man of public spirit has re- 
course to it, in order to form plans for general good ; the man 
of genius to dwell on his favourite themes ; the philosopher^ 
to pursue his discoveries ; and the saint, to improve himself in 
grace.*' But even for the young, the gay, the thoughtless, they 
afford a pleasing shelter. 

'* While hollow beats the rushing wind, 
And heavy beats the shower — *' 

And where also the moody, solitary, melancholy, moper, may 
find a solace, and if it was a long distance, some relief Irjr the 
walk, and then by 

** Frequenting shad^ bowers in discontent 
To the air his fruitless clamours he may vent." 

And fruitless, indeed, that will be, if the tone of them show 
he is really solitary ; for he who complains of being solitaryi 
cannot have a soul formed for reflection ; but surely me objects 
that surround him would produce thought ; and these thoughts 
should be the parent of ideas, which, like sweet companionsy 
are pleasant enough, and often numerous enough to people a 
lonely desert, and thus revive a contrary feeling ; a feeling 
whicn may be enjoyed even in a desert. 

** A loneliness that is not lone 
A lone, quite withef d up and gone." Lowbll. 

Thus, if our ancestors, taking them in the mass^ were not a 
learned, these numerous objects of great taste and much inge- 
nuity show them to have been an imaginative, and, to a certain 
extent, an intellectual, race ; and, as Hough says, << our progress 
nrom the <aradle to the grave is to intellectoalise." 
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Oh ! if it had been so ordered by the wise and beneficent 
JDeity, that those mighty intellects, which have sailed before 
man's wondering ejes with majesty and beauty down the stream 
<^ time) and, like invigorating summer's mists, have evaporated 
into the ocean of space. If the — ^but I must pause from their 
nmnber, and refer the reader for their noble names, and far more 
noble qualities, to his Biographical Dictionary. Well, then, the 
living, if the Moehler's, the Gorres', the Buckland's, the Silli- 
man's, the Bulwer's, the Lardner's, the Forrest's, the Irving's, 
the Moore's, the Rossini's, the Bryant's, gracious heaven ! I 
am again overwhelmed by the crowds of the living of all 
nations, who are nearly as numerous, and whose productions 
are as nutritious as the prolific bee, while their arguments are 
as irresistible, their statements and researches as astounding, as 
tbe waters of Niagara, their sentiments as delicate as its never 
eeasing foam, and as elegant as its diurnal tinted rainbow, yet 
vithal as brilliant and as sparkling as the polished diamond. 

I must, therefore, cease personating and eulogizing, but 
amply presume, were it possible for men of genius, past, 
present, and to come, to bequeath this glorious portion of them- 
selves to their successors, with the same facility as the wealthy 
do their possessions ; even the unimaginative, unintellectual 
miser, ana the most wasteful, thoughtless spendthrift would no 
longer worship at the shrine of mammon ; this general, this 
generous, this holy diffusion of their mighty qualities would 
pat this false principle to shame. Thus might we make one 
step, in the progress of a better art of living, which appears as 
now conducted, to consist chiefly in the assumption and indul- 
gence of false principles. 

'' Look round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, and kuowing, it pursue.*' Dryden. 

" Some sects in religion," which sprung up during this pe- 
riod, " declaimed against ornament in dress, furniture, and other 
modes of life. They renounce those as vanity ; but this is not 
the language of universal nature, nor of physical nature either. 
Where Ideality exists to a considerable extent, there is an 
innate desire for the beautiful, and an instinctive love and ad- 
miration of it ; and so far from the arrangements of the Creator 
in the material world, being in opposition to it. He has scattered , 
in the most profuse abundance, objects calculated in the high'^ 
degree, to excite and gratify the feeling." 

" What are the flowers that deck the fields, combining per- 
fect elegance of form, with the most exquisite loveliness, deli- 
cacy and harmony of tint; but objects addressed purely to 
Ideality, and the subordinate faculties of Colouring and Form ? 
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They enjoy not their beauty themselves ; and afford 
food, nor raiment, nor protection to the corporeal frame i 
and, on this account, some persons have been led to Tie 
as merely nature's vanities, and shows, possess^ of 
dignity nor utility. But the individual in whom Id< 
large, will in rapture say, that these objects, and tli 
mountain, the deep glen, the roaring cataract, and all th< 
loveliness of hill and dale, fountain and- fresh shade, a: 
him the banquet of the mind ; and they pour into hifl 
stream of pleasure so intense, and yet sq pure and elevat 
in comparison with it, all the gratifications of sense and 
propensity, sink into insipidity and insignificance." 

" In short, to the Phrenologist, the existence of thia 
in the mind, and of external objects fitted to gratify it 
among numberless instances of the boundless beneficeno 
Creator toward man ; for it is a faculty purely of enjoy 
one whose sole use is to refine, and exalt, and extend th 
of our other powers, to confer on us higher susceptibi! 
improvement, and a keener relish for all that is great an 
ous in the universe.*' — Combers Phrenology. 
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TASTE AND GENIUS. 



Taste has been defined (in ^' Good's Book of Natui 
be, '^ that faculty which selects and relishes such combi 
of ideas, as produce genuine beauty, and rejects the con 
If this is correct, I tnink it must be conceded, that th 
felt and appreciated this charm to a considerable extem 

ON TASTE. 

There is a charm which Taste can give, 
Which art alone can ne'er attain ; 

This zest, this charm will e*er outlive, 
All sorts of pleasure and of pain. 

What can the sculptor^s chisel do, 
What can the shuttle e'er perform ; . 

What can the painter's colours prove. 
Without this thrilling, feeling charm ? 

In vain do poets cull their words. 
In vain melodious strings are touch'd. 

As much so as the songless hirds. 
tn kafleM groves whtfre all is mA*i 
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This chann to science fives a tone, 

Which cold philosophy approves ; 
For want of skill this wilt attone, 

Each passion, sense, and thought, it moves. 

Dr. Grood, farther observes that ^< Ta»te and Genius cannot 
bat be favourable to virtue. They cannot consist conjointly 
without sensibility. While it is of the very essence of mce, 
to have its feelings blunted, its conscience seared ; their plea* 
sures are notoriously derived from elevated and virtuous 
gources. There may perhaps be a few exceptions to the remark^ 
but I am speaking of the general principle. The lovely, the 
graceful, the elegant, the novel, the wonderful, the sublime— 
these are the food on which they banquet ; the grandeur and 
magnificence of the heavens — the terrible majesty of the tem- 
pestuous ocean — the romantic wildness of forests and precipi- 
ces, and mountains, that lose themselves in the clouds — the 
sweet tranquillity of a summer evening — the rural gayety of 
rineyards, hop grounds, corn fields, and orchards — the cheerful 
hum of busy cities — the stillness of village solitude — the made 
&ce of human beauty — the tear of distressed innocence — the 
iK)ble struggle of worth with poverty, of patriotism with usur- 
pation, oi piety with persecution ; these, and innumerable 
images like these — tender, touching, and dignified — are the sub- 
jects for which they fondly hunt, the thenaes on which they 
cbtily expatiate. To say nothing of the higher banqueting, the 
^ food of angels j'' that religion sets before them.** 

There is another view which we may take of them ; the 
money was not then so much noticed as the person. The pre- 
sent age is distinguished for an inordinate craving for money, 
merely to exhibit it in senseless, fragile things, displaying nei- 
ther utility, taste, or judgment, but just to show the party is 
rich. 

The author of the " Economy of the Human Life," justly 
observes : ^* An immoderate desire of riches is a poison lodged 
in the mind ; it contaminates and destroys every thing that is 
good in it ; it is no sooner rooted there than all virtue, all hon- 
esty, all natural affection fly before the face of it," but, << when 
I caution you against becoming a miser, I do not therefore ad- 
vise you to become a prodigal or spendthrift."* For, " His 
one thing to be rich, another to be covetuous."f 

As a strong proof of this contempt of money, I select the 
following lines in reprobation of it : 

** To one who Married a very Rick, hit very Deformed IVaman." 

** 'Who is*t that says, it was not love 
Which yoa unto this match did move, 

* Horace. t Chrysostome. 
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'Twas love, but love of money sure, 
That thus to wed did you allure ; 
*Twa8 not the beauty which doth Ue 
In your wife's cheek, or lip, or eye, 
Or any part that shines, 
Save only, in her golden mines ; 
It wore the AngcU in her chest. 
That first made love, within your breaat 
There sat the cupids, there the graces, 
Reside in those red and white faces, 
In having one, vou have many, 
Each bag a wife is — ^how then can ye 
Choose but be rich ? for such as these, 
Being put to use, will soon increase ; 
. Nor will their beauty fade, for th*are 
At fifty, more than fifteen fair. 
As pure gold metal, as refin'd 
An age hence, as when they were coin'd, 
Provided you keep them in bands, 
From falling into huckster's hands ; 
If pleasure be not, profits in. 
Your match, polygamy's no sin. 
In a free state, you may be bold 
To marry every piece of gold, 
Though they so numerous be, as will 
The great Turk's vast seraglio fill ; 
Yet take my council, look well to them ; 
They may be called in by the state, 
And valued at a lower rate ; 
They may be rounded and defac'd ; 
Or with worse metal be debased, 
They may perhaps suffer a rape, 
Be plundered from you, should they 'scape 
These accidents, yet wings have they. 
Like Cupid's, and will fiee away, 
Jieaving you little else behind, 
But your sad choice, and sadder mind ; 
For when your money's gone, your wife 
Will stay to vex you all your life." 

ttom "Divine Poems," 1654, a very scarce little voh 
of poetry, by the Rev. Thomas Washbourne, B. D. In 
time of the rebellion, he had a prebendall stall at Gloucesi 
having suffered in the royal cause, at the restoration he ' 
reinstated, and presented to the rectory of Dumbleton, in GU 
cestershire. 
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RURAL SPORTS 

** We shall walk, ride, ran, dance, swim, fence, sail, or shoot to little par* 
pose, withont a cheerful companion." Dr. Tissot. 

^^ The great business of life, in the coontry, appertains, in 
some way or other, to the game and especially at this time of 
the year, (25th October.) If it were not for the game, a coun- 
try life would be like an everlaating honey^moon^ which would, 
in almost half a century pat an end to the human race. In 
towns or large villages, people make a shift to find the means 
of rubbing the rust off from each other by a vast variety of 
sources of contest. A couple of wives meeting in the streets, 
and giving each other a wry look, or a look not quite civil 
enough, will, if the parties be hard pushed for a ground of con- 
tention, do pretty well. But in the country there is, alas ! no 
such resource ; here are no walls for people to take of each 
other. Here they are so placed as to prevent the possibility of 
sach lucky local contact. Here is more than room enough of, 
every sort, elbow, leg, horse, or carriage, for them all. Even 
at church (most of the people being in the meeting houses) the 
pews are surprisingly too large. Here, therefore, where all 
circumstances seem calculated to cause never-ceasing concord 
with its accompanying dullness, there would be no relief at all 
were it not for the game. This happily supplies the place of 
all other alternate dispute and reconciliation ; it keeps all in lifb 
and motion, from the lord down to the hedger. 

" When I see two men, whether in a market-room, by the 
way side, in a parlour, in a church-yard, or even in the church 
itself, engaged in manifestly deep and most momentous dis- 
course, I will, if it be any time between September and Fe- 
bruary, bet ten to one that it is some way or other about the 
game. The wives and daughters hear so much of it, that they 
inevitably get engaged in the disputes ; and thus all are kept 
in a state of vivid animation. I should like very much to be 
able to take a spot or circle of twelve miles in diameter, and 
take an exact account of all the time spent by each individual, 
above the age of /en, (that is the age they begin at,) in talking 
during the game season of one year, about the game and about 
Bporting exploits, 1 verily believe that it would amount, upon 
an average, to six times as much as all the other talk put tO' 
gether ; and as to the anger y the satisfaction^ the scolding^ the 
eommendationy the chagriuy the exaliationy the envy, the emula^ 
tioihy where are there any of these in the country, unconnected 
with the game ?" 

'< There b, however, an important distinction to be made 

5 
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between hunters (including coursers) and shooters ; the latter 
are, as far as relates to their exploits, a disagreeable class, com- 
pared with the former ; and the reason of this is, their doings 
are almost wholly tJieir own ; while in the case of the others, 
the achievements are the property of the dogs. Nobody likes 
to hear another talk much in praise of their own acts, unless 
those acts have a manifest tendency to produce some good to 
the hearer ; and shooters do talk much of their own exploits^ 
and those exploits rather tend to humiliate the hearer. Then^* 
a great shooter will, nine times out of ten, go so far as almost 
io He a Utile j and, though people do not tell him of it, they do 
not like him the better for it ; and he but too frequently dij|« 
corers that they do not believe him," and he becomes, 

" Like one 

Who having unto truth, by telling of it, 

Made such a sinner of his memory 

As to credit his own lie." Shakspbarb. 

^^ Whereas, hunters are mere followers of the dogs, are mere 
spectators ; their praises, if any are called for, are bestowed 
on the grey hounds, the fox hounds, the fox, the hare, or the 
horses. 

'^ There is a little rivalship in riding, or in the behaviour of 
the horses, but this has so little to do with the personal merit 
of the sportsman, that it never produces a want of good fellow- 
ship in the evening of the day. A shooter, who has been mi«f» 
ing all day, must have an uncommon share of good sense not 
to feel mortified while the slaughterers are relating the adven* 
tures of that day ; and this is what cannot exist in the case of 
the hunters. Bring me into a room with a dozen men in it, 
who have been sporting all day, or rather let me be in an ad* 
joining room, with a dozen men in it, where I can hear the 
sound of the voices, without being able to distinguish the words, 
and I will bet ten to one, that I tell whether they be hunters 
or shooters." — CobhetOs Rural Rides. 

" There are persons who question the right of man to pursue 
and destroy the wild animals which are called game; such 
persons, however, claim the right of killing foxes and hawks j 
yet these have as much right to live and to follow their foods, 
as pheasants and partridges have. This, therefore, in such 
persons, is nonsense." 



" Others, in their mitigated hostility to the sports of the field. 
say, that it is wanton cruelty to shoot or hunt ; and that we kill 
animals from the farm yard only because their tlesh is necessary 
to our own existence. Prove that ; no : you cannot. If you 
could, it is but the * tyrant^s plea,^ but you cannot ; for we know 
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ifaat men can, and do live, without animal food, and if their 
labour be not of an exhausting kind, live well too, and longer 
than those who eat it. It comes to this, then, that we kill 
hogs and oxen, because we choose to kill them ; and we kill 
game for precisely the same reason." 

'^ A thurd class of objectors, seeing the weak position of the 
two former, and still resolved to eat flesh, take their stand upon 
this ground : that sportsmen send some game off wounded, and 
leave them in a state of suffering. These gentry forget the 
operations performed upon calves, pigs, lambs, and sometimes 
on poultry. Sir Isaac Coffin* prides himself upon teaching the 
English ladies how to make turky capons ; only think of the 
separation of calves, pigs, and lambs at an early age from their 
mothers. Go, you sentimental eaters of veal, sucking pig, and 
lamb, and hear the mournful lowings, whinings, and bleatings ; 
observe the anxious listen, the wistful looks, and the dropping 
tears of the disconsolate dams ; and, then, while you have part 
of the carcasses of the young ones under your teeth, cry out, as 
soon .as you can empty your mouths a little, against the cruelty 
of hunting and shooting. Get up from dinner, (but take care to 
itnff well first,) and go drown the puppies of the bitch, and the 
kittens of the cat, least they should share a little in what their 
mothers have guarded with so much fidelity ; and, as good 
stoffii^ may tend to make you restless in the night, order the 
geese to be picked alive, that, however your conscience may 
feel, your bed at least may be easy and soft. Witness all this 
with your own eyes ; and then go weeping to bed, at the possi- 
bility of a hare having been terribly frightened without being 
killed, or of a bird having been left in a thicket with a shot in 
its body, or a fracture in the wing. But, before you go up stairs, 
give your servant orders to be early at market for fish fresh out 
of the water, that they may be scaled or skinned alive. A truce 
with you, then, sentimental eaters of flesh ! And here I propose 
tbe terms of a lasting compromise with you. We must, on 
each side, yield something ; we sportsmen will content ourselves 
with merely seeing the hares skip and the birds fly ; and you 
shall be content with the flesh and the fish that comes from 
causes of natural death, of which, I am sure, your compassionate 
disposition will not refuse us a trifling allowance." 

" Nor have even the Pythagoreans a much better battery 
against us. Sir Richard Phillips,! who once rang a peal in my 
ears against shooting and hunting, does not eat either fish, 

* An American loyalist then living, he was the fourth and youngest son 
of Nathaniel Coffin, Esq., cashier of the customs in the port of Boston, ha 
died 23d July, 1840. 

t An exteniiTe London booicseller. He died in the year 1840. 
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flesh, or fowl. His abstinence surpasses that of a Camditey 
while his bulk would not disgrace a Benedictine monky or a 
Protestant dean. But he forgets that his shoes, and breechefy 
and gloves, are made of the skins of animals ; he forgets, that 
he writes (and very eloquently too,) with what has been crueUy 
taken from a fowl ; and that, in order to cover the thousands m 
books which he has had made and sold, hundreds of flocks and 
seoreis ^ droves of cattle must have perished : nay, that to get 
his fine beaver hat, a beaver must have been hunted and killed, 
and, in the doing of which, many beavers may have been 
wounded, and len to pine away the rest of their lives ; and 
perhaps many orphan beavers left to lament the murder of 
their fond parents. Ben Ley was the only real and ainceie 
Pythagorean of modem times that I ever heard of. He pro- 
tested not only against eating the flesh of the animals, bat also 
against robbing their backs ; and, therefore, his dress consisted 
wholly of flax. But, even he, like Sir Richard Phillips, eat 
milk, butter, cheese, and eggs ; though this was cruelly rob- 
bing the hens, cows, and calves, and, indeed, causing the murder 
of the calves. In addition, poor little Ben forgot the materialf 
of book-binding ; and it was well that he did, for else, his Bilde 
might have eone into the fire." 

^^ Taking it for granted, then, that sportsmen are as good as 
other folks, on the score of humanity, the sports of the field, 
like everything else done in the fields, tends to produce and 
preserve health. I prefer them to all other pastimes, because 
they produce early rising, because they have no tendency to lead 
young men into vicious habits. // is where men congregate thai 
the vices haunt. A hunter or a shooter, may also be a gambler 
or a drunkard ; but he is less likely to be fond of gambling or 
drunkenness, if he is a sportsman. Boys will take to something 
in the way of pastime, and it is better that they take to that 
which is innocent, and healthy, and manly, than that which is 
vicious, unhealthy, and efi*eminate. Besides, the scenes of 
rural sports are necessarily at a distance from cities and towns. 
This is another great consideration ; for although great talents 
are wanted to be employed in the hives of men, they are rarely 
acquired in those hives : the surrounding objects are too nume* 
reus, too near the eye, too frequently under it, and too artificial." 

" For these reasons, I have always encouraged my sons to 
pursue these sports. They have, until the age of fourteen or 
fifteen, spent their time, by day, chiefly among horses and dogs, 
and in the fields and farm yards ; and their candle-light has 
been spent chiefly in reading books about hunting and shooting, 
about dogs and horses. I have supplied them plentifully witn 
books and prints relating to these matters. They have drawn 
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horses, and dogs, and game, themselves. These things, m 
which they took so deep an interest, not only engaged their 
attention, and wholly kept them from all taste for, and even a 
knowledge of, cards and other senseless amusements, but, they 
led them to read and write of their own accord ; and never, in 
my life, have I set them a copy in writing, nor attempted to 
t^h them a word of reading. They have learnt to read by 
looking into books about horses, dogs, and game, and they have 
learnt to write by imitating my writing." 

^ I remembered, too, that I had had a sportsman's education. 
I ran after the hare hounds at the age of nine or ten. I have, 
many a day, left the rooks to dig up the wheat, beans, and peas, 
while I followed the hounds ; and have returned home at dark 
night, with my legs full of thorns, and my belly empty, to go 
snpperless to bed, and to congratulate myself if I escaped a 
flogging. I was sure of these consequences, but that had not 
the smallest effect in restraining me. All the lectures, all the 
threats, vanished from my mind in a moment, upon hearing the 
first cry of the hounds, at which my heart used to be ready 
to bound out of my body. I remembered all this. I traced to 
this taste, my contempt for card playing, and for all childish 
ind e£Eiminate amusements ; and, therefore, I resolved to leave 
the same course freely open to my sons." — Cobbett. 

These remarks, which point out with great force and beauty, 
the importance of those healthful, national sports, are by one 
who, as he himself informs us, '^ had a sportsman's education ;" 
on this account he always describes these animating pursuits 
with the most graphic delineation. 

In &ct, neither the pen, the pencil, nor the graver, can be 
wielded, with due effect, only by a sportsman. The latter part, 
which embodies a fine specimen of Cobbett's most exquisite 
raillery, was written while he sojourned on Long Island ; and 
is, as I hope the reader will agree with me, proper to head what 
is to follow on this very important subject. 

A writer, of the name of Burton, thus enumerates the sports, 
toward the close of the sixteenth century : I shall begin with 
those of the children. ^^ Leap-frog, handy-dandy, wild mare or 
balancing, flap-dragons, loggets or kittle-pins, country's base 
or prisoners bars, fast and loose, nine men's morrice, or five 
penny morris, cat in a bottle, or figure of eight, marbles, tops, 
hoops, barley brake," which was put down by the Puritans — I 
presume, because it was the most popular. 

" For the grown up, both in city and country, hawking, hunt- 
ing, fowling, fishing, bell-ringing, bowling, shooting, (how and 
arrow,) nine-pins, coits, pitching bars, hurling, wrestling, leap- 
ingy nmningi fencing, musterings, swimming, foot ball, bdowa 
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quintain, bull and bear baiting.'' These two sports were severe- 
ly attacked by the Puritans. Cromwell, Pride, and Hewsoiiy 
had the bears killed, which was the cause of Butler writing 
his inimitable Hudibras. 

'^ For the city : dancing, singing, masking, mumming, and 
stage plays, mostly during winter, with cards, dice, shovel- 
board, chess, philosophers' games, small trunks, shuttle-cock^ 
music, billiards, masks, frolics, jests, riddles, catches, cross pur- 
poses, questions and answers, and merry tales." 

John Locke, in his " Journal," 1679, enumerates the follow- 
ing amusements in and near London : ^^ At Marebone and Put* 
ney, he may see several persons of quality bowling two or three 
times a week, all the summer ; wrestling in Lincoln's Inn 
fields, every evening during the summer ; bear and bull baiting, 
and sometimes prizes at the bear garden ; shooting with the 
long-bow, and stob-ball in Tothill fields." 

Those who wish to know more of these amusements, I beg 
leave to refer them to Struifs ^' Sports and Pastimes,^^ I shaU 
only mention a few particulars of some, out of which the pre^ 
sent national character is mainly formed. 

But the first reflection that will perhaps occur to the reader 
is, how could they gain a livelihood amid all this mirth and 
jollity } The answer, to that very important question, is, they 
were scarcely taxed at all, what each one gained, he could 
keep ; there was not for ever after them, and about them, and 
their affairs, a fellow with an ink-bottle at his button ; besides, 
everything was cheap, and there was enough to do. 

The government did not act the part of a sponge, suck up 
all the good things to take to London, and there squeeze it 
out among a set of state usurers. Since this custom has crept 
in, the mass oif the people have worked harder, played less, 
and fared worse !!!* 

In consequence of the insulated situation of the British Is- 
lands, the climate allows them to have an unceasing round of 
field diversions, and recreations in their warm summers, their 
rich autumns, their moderately cold winters, and their cheerful 
springs, each succeeding periods bring forth its passing variety, 
as the following calendar will show. 

In January, if very severe, there is skating ; but then hunt- 
ing and coursing from the hardness of the ground, must be sus- 
pended ; February, fox and hare hunting, and coursing the hare, 

♦ They had not began to practice Governor Lovelace's plundering maxim, 
when out here in 166.8. " The best method," said he, *' to keep a people 
in order, was to lay such taxes' upon them, as may not give them the libertr 
to entertain any other thought than how they shall discharge them." Whieii 
mMaixn, I belieTe to be the height of human tyranny. 
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and shooting ; March^ the same, hut the gun is now laid up ; 
April, otter hunting ; May, salmon, trout, and some other fish- 
ing ; June, horse racing, indeed this now extends through many 
months ; July, cricket matches and archery ; August, hoat 
racing, and yacht sailing, and now with the grouse, shooting 
commences ; September, quail, and partridge shooting, and pike 
fishing ; October, pheasant shooting j November, the wood 
cocks arrive, and other migrating birds, so that this is the most 
general month for the gun in all the year ; hunting and cours- 
ing now begin ; December is famous for wild fowl shooting, 
on the sea dicwes and bays. 

'* How sweet and innocent are country sportt ; 
And, a8 men^s tempers, various are the sorts." Goldsmith. 

The dog is the only animal which has followed man all over 
the world ; and, although God has given lo man power to 
''rule over the fishes of the sea, and the fowls of the air, and 
all living creatures that moves upon the earth,"* yet " it 
is to the Almighty only, who has given to certain animals, or 
to certain tribes, an innate propensity to live by free choice near 
the haunts of man, or to submit cheerfully and willingly under 
his domestication."! 

Dr. Caius, in the reign of Elizabeth, in a treatise on dogs, 
divides them first, into the most generous kind, which he again 
sub-divides into those of the chase, as the terrier, the harrier, 
the blood-hound, the grey-hound, the leviner, or tumbler ; then 
a^in into the fowlers, as spaniel, setter, pointer, water spa- 
uels, &C.J; 

In no country can more care be taken of them, in their breed- 
ing, feeding, breaking, and training. Sportsmen use them often 
as their companions^ but never as their loysy or rather, as a little 
girl does her doll, to romp^ and nwrse^^ and play with.§ 

British dogs have been in high repute for many centuries ; 
Oppianus, in his poems on hunting, speaks of their excellence ' 

'* Babbling echo mocks the hounds, 
Replying shrilly to the well tuned horn. 
As if a double hunt were heard at once." Shakspiari 

Indeed without good dogs, the sports of the field would be 

♦ Genesis. t Swainson. 

X It is supposed the Irish wolf dog is become eztinet. The head of ons 
wit dug out of a bog, at Dunshauglin, lately, and the mere massive bone 
measured eleven inches. 

^ Lord Yarborouffh's hounds have extended from father to son for 150 
mrs. The Abingdon family have had hounds for three generations ; Mr. 
Ward sold a pack, from this blood, to Earl Spencer for 1000 guineas, reseir- 
iDg to himself three couples for breeding. Mr. Osbaldeston had a few hounda, 
for which be would not take 200 gaineai each. 
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lem interesting. The Rev. Gilbert White says : " Most men 
are sportsmen by constitution ; and there is such an inherent 

?»irit in human nature as scarce any inhibition can restrain it." 
he ancient kings and rulers, many centuries ago, foresaw all 
this ! The lord mayors of London always kept hounds, and to 
this day, there is an Easter hunt on Epping Forest, which hun- 
dreds of cockney sportsmen attend ; 

" And naught he gained by his lengthened ride. 
Bat a lengthen'd fast and a sore outside.** 

By their charter, a citizen has the privilege of hunting over 
about thirty miles round London ; and the following is a very 
good song for him to sing, after the fatigues of the day. 

THE HUNTER'S SONG.* 

<* The wood-cule in the forest, has just began to sing, 
The hare is in the mead, and the rooks are on the whig ; 
In the eye of every blossom the night hath left a tear. 
The moon begins to pale, and the stars disappear. 
The hunters are meetins, 

With horse and with hound. 
And blithe hearts are greeting 
The horn's merry sound. 

The baron and the squire, the yeoman and the knight. 
With many a gentle lady, in cap and kirtle dight, 
Are ridinff from the castle, a noble sight to see, 
And the £esh air is ringing with merriment and gle«. 
Away to the glen, 

Away to the wood I 
Where hunted with his yeomen 
Tlie bold Robin Hood. 

By meadow and stream, to the green wood we go. 
From the bed in the fern leaves we frighten the roe ; 
His eyes are wild and beautiful, his antlers are wide. 
And round him for a moment, he throws a glance of pride, 
Then onward he boundeth, 
In the face of the morn ; 
And merrily soundeth 
The voice of the horn. 

From leash and tether loosened, o*er thicket and o'er lea» 
Away go our dogs, and then follow we ; 
Away goes the venison, thro' forest and thro* mead. 
And then follow we with hound and with steed ; 
Onward before us 

Right nobly he bounds. 
And merry is the chorus 
Of horns and of hounds. 

• From Poems of Chivalry, Faery, and tho Olden Times, by Walter M* 
deauz, Esq. 
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' O'arlMrook tnd o*er biiar, away flies the deer, 
Still we pursue him, our dogs follow near ; 
Old Herod*8 on his haunch, and Rufus on his tide. 
And brave Chanticleer has fasten'd on his hide : 
Thio* the wide stream he daahea, 

And sinks in his gore, 
Where the hill-truant splashes 
The rock-bedded shore. 

Then beck to our homes right merrily we ride, 
Ditpeniiig thro' the country by vale and moontain aidi ; 
Tbe yeoman to the farm, and the baron to his hall, 
The hocinds to the kennell, and the hunter to his stall ; 

The faggot burns cheerily, ' 

The wassail bowl is bright, 
And merrily, right merrily. 
We pass the winter night." 

"By the Constitution of this Union, every citizen is eligible to 
become a legislator ;* as some of my readers may be so occupied, 
I would therefore most urgently beg the most particular atten- 
tion to this chapter ; because, trimng as it may appear, it is' 
really of the most important political consequence. 

miat wonders in arms have that close connection of little 
islands performed on both elements, in every quarter of the 
world ; all of which may be traced to this exciting, and, in any 
other respect, apparently unimportu/nt pastime. 

*' For when England at tyrants, would hurl her defiance, 
Say, what makes hor sons so undauntedly bleed 1 
'Tis the chase — *tis the study of that noble science- 
Gives vigor, gives health, and success to the breed." 

It is the chase which helps to make such men, as Pope al- 
ludes to, in the following couplet : 

'* Eariy at bnsiness, and at hazard late. 
Mad at t^fox-ehasey wise at a debate^" 

The clergy in the olden time, were politically priviledged to 
kill game on the royal manors, upon the condition of sounding a 
horn, that it might appear they did not intend to steal the game, 

" Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, could hunt, hawk, ride, 
draw the long bow, and draw his weapons." — P. F. Tytler. 

Archbishop Abbot, the half puritan primate, (reign of James 
I.) while hunting with Lord Zouch at Bramshil Park, in 
Hampshire, (called, by Ben Jonson, the good Lord Zouch,) 
shot a gamekeeper, instead of a fat buck, at which he had taken 
ttm. In consequence of this unintentional homicide, he, 
according to the canon law, had become incapacitated for 

* It has be«n well said, ** the most noble of all titles, is that of legislator.'* 
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exercising his functions. After suffering much anxiety, he was 
absolved by the king, who claimed the same kind of power 
which the Catholics acknowledge in the pope. 
" A great portion of English cfergymen^rVsportsmen, parti- 
cularly in the Counties of Dorset and Devon. 

" To spring a covey or unhearth a fox, 
In reverend sportsmen is right orthodox.'* 

The Ret". Dr. Troyete keeps a pack of fox-hounds, as his 
brother and &ther have done for the last fifty years. <^ A 
hunting parson makes friends, a shooting one makes eniemies," 
is now a common saying. 

The Rev. John Russell (called Jack Russell) hunts with 
stag-hounds, fox-hounds, and harriers, and keeps himself otter 
hounds, so he contrives to hunt all the year round ; he killed 
twenty-five otters last summer. 

The Rev. Fulwer Fo wle is a regular fox hunter, and a colonel 
of a regiment of Yeomanry, and a good shot. 

The Rev. Harrison Carr is a bold rider, as well as a D.D.^ 
he does not seem to think man is only sent into this world to 
mortify himself into condition for the next, no more does the 
Protestant Bishop Porteus.*" 

It is proper they should have constantly on their mind, in 
case of accident, the following epitaph : 

. " Between the stirrup and the ground, 
I mercy ask'd, and mercy found." 

By the canons of the church, the clergy are forbidden such 
exciting, turbulent pastimes ; but as me elements in that 
country are nearly always propitious, the opportunity is con- 
stantly presenting itself, and away they go at it; hoping, 
perhaps, through the intercession of St. Hubert, who is patron 
of the chase, that all hereafter will be right. Who can resist 
a full pack in full cry ? 

'* Heavens, what melodious strains ! How beat our breasts 
Big with tumultuous joy ! The loaded gales 
Breathe harmony, and as the tempest drives 
From wood to wood through every dark recess, 
The forest thunders and the mountains shake/'t 

« Nimrod's Sporting Tour, 1824. 

t When speaking about the English field sports, I have often found peopi* 
surprised, that in that thickly peopled country there should be woods, and 
liave scarcely been believed when I have stated, that the Duke of Buceleugh 
alone has various ridings cut for the convenience of hunting through his 
woods near Kettering, in Northamptonshire, which, were they all of on* 
length, would continue seventy miles. — See Nimrod'a " Sporting Tour*' 

ui the year 1608 a survey of the timber in the New Forest, in Hampshira 
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It gfeatly promotes health and early rising. We may judge, 
from the following couplet of the learned lawyer, Sir Edward 
Ck)key our ancestors did not like the moderns, '^ who seldom see 
the dew except in print,"* long indulge in bed : 

** Six hours in sleep, in law's grave study six ; 
Four spend in prayer — the rest on nature fix." 

Another learned lawyer, Sir William Jones, has a little varied 
it, thus: 

" Seven hours to law, in soothing slumbers seven ; 
Ten to Uie world, and all through Christ to Heaven.*' 

Gardiner, in his " Music of Nature," says, " the hardy baron 
with his peasantry, in the health breathing mom," was with 
his pack in the field : 

'* How sweet in the woodlands, 
With fleet hounds and horns, 
To awaken shrill echo 

And taste the fresh mom." 

Who has not breathed the brown smell of the tangled woods, 
in its fragrant, shady, though laughing, echoes ? 

*' Hark, the hollow woods resounding. 
Echoes now the merry horn." 

Tes, the early nK>rn is the time to begin hunting, there is 

less chance of a blank day, and 
much more chance in killing sly 
reyuard, than after he has taken 
his rest, and digested his full 
nightly meal. 

The old hunters were not 
AakuikofFoxes. lured to sit up and accompany 

the lively harp or piano ; " To-morrow to fresh woods and 
pastures new," was their delight, nor were they to be diverted 
by drizzling weather ; they knew " the morning rain stopped 
not the pilgrim," nor did it them.| 

was made, when there were found to be 316,477 loads of oak timber fit for 
ihe navy, a load is fifty-two cubic feet ; at that time there was but a small 
navy. Another survey was taken in 1783, when there were found fit for the 
navy only 28,830. 
* Sluggards lose many beauties, thus Drummond asks : 

" Hast thou not seen two pearls of dew ? 
The rose*s velvet leaf adorn, 
How eager their attraction grew, 
As nearer to each other borne." 

t So strong is this desire of hunting, that the profligate Duke of Wharton 
used occasionally to hunt on a Sunday. And I have known some zealous 
coursers kill a hue on that day ; the grey-hound, or gaze-hoond, rant mute. 




i 
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In this sport, a man must have a total unconcern about his 
neck, and if he is not killed in training, he forms a character 
that keejpe dandtfism in check. Wellington has said, " the best 
officers he had m the field were the Luicashire fox hunters." 

It would astonish many people to see how large some of 
these men are, and their wonderous horses ; the late Robert 
Canning, Esq., of Foxcote, Warwickshire, stood six feet four 
inches, and with his saddle weighed seventeen stone, (of 14lb8. 
each ;) he was a man who could show what a horse could do ; he 
was generally in at the death. 

I shall give some account of men who hunt, although blind ; 
there is an instance of a horse blind with one eye, who ran 
until he was blind in the other, and made some terrible blun- 
dering leaps ; and his rider for a time did not know of it : when he 
did, he len off for the day, and his horse recovered his sight. 

Accidents often arise. Wood, a huntsman during his life, had 
a leg, a thigh, and a collar-bone broken. 

Bob Williams, a huntsman, has had three broken ribs on one 
side, two on the other, both collar-bones, one thigh, and has 
been scalped. 

Some of their leaps are surprising. Lord Forrester cleared a 
brook, (after hounds,) his horse jumped thirty feet ; the streiUn 
was twenty-one feet wide. 

Mr. Mytton, after a day's hunting, returning home, jumped a 
brook (without hounds) nine yards wide. He has cleared 
some deer hurdles upward of six feet high, and covered eight 
yards of ground in length at the same time. He also once 
leaped a gate seven feet high. 

The feats of jockeys, huntsmen, and whippers-in, would 
make a volume fiUl of interest in daring feats. In the year 1840, 
died Arthur Pavis, aged thirty-two, he commenced his career 
as a jockey, riding then only three stone three pounds, (461bs i) 
he rode 1837 races, consisting of 2253 heatts, and won 706 races ; 
racing jockeys are seldom long lived, but huntsmen and whip- 
pers-m, notwithstanding the accidents they meet with, live the 
usual term. Buckle began to ride at nine years old, he did not 
reduce himself, but could ride seven stone eleven pounds, 
( 1091bs ;) he re^alized a competency of about iS1200 per annum, 
all of which he got at the risk of his neck ; he was also very 
generous and charitable. 

The late Colonel Thornton was a wonderous man in a walk- 
ing match, he went four miles in thirty-two minutes and half a 
second ; in leaping he cleared his own height, five feet nine 
inches ; in another match, he leaped over six five barred gates, 
in six minutes, and then repeated the same feat on horseback \ 
•t Newmarket, he rode down a hare on horseback. 
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Captain Polhill, of the First Dragoon Guards, at Haigh-Park 
race course, on the seventeenth of April 1826, walked fifty 
miles, rode fifty miles, and drove fifty miles, in nineteen hours 
five minutes, including one hour and thirty-eight minutes rest 
for 100 sovereigns ; on the ninth of November following, he 
rode ninety-five miles in four hours and seven minutes ; he rode 
thirteen horses. 

Mr. Osbaldeston, rode 200 miles in eight hours and thirty- 
nine minutes, at Newmarket, on the fifth of November, 1831 ; 
he made use of fifhr horses. 

Mr. Mytton, rode once firom London to Stamford, ninety-five 
miles, in less than five hours ; when he came in, he was stone 
Uind, but his sight soon returned ; this must be owing to the 
exertion : no one yet has felt such inconvenience from rail-road 
traveUing, even if they go twice that pace. 

'^ Before the Haw bridge was erected across the Severn, 
a famous old fox hunter, caUed, in fiuniliar language, Jerry Haw- 
kins, Esq., made a constant practice of swimming his horse 
across that navigable River, on his return from Gloucester 
market ; his only guide, on the darkest night, being the stable 
lantern on a post at the coming out pls^e." '' Tewkabury 
Yearly Registeryfar 1834.*' 

Nothing impedes the huntsman, but a severe frost. 

The river Thames is often crossed by the whole field, when 
following the royal stag hounds. 

It is mainly to the sports of the field that Englishmen are 
at once so brave, and the country so powerful. Ck)bbett said, 
" a nation that could ride well, shoot well, and box well, could 
never be conquered." And he emphatically asks, ^< what 
chance would a regiment, composed of men who could only 
dance, sinff , and act plays, have against one who could ride, box, 
and shoot r" These sports prepare men, when needful, to meet 
among 100,000 combatants, and act their part well, though 
furiously, '^ 'midst all the din and implements of war." 

The last few paragraphs apply to our times ; but they were 
formed by the manners and customs of the preceding, and are 
not likely at present to be changed : in foct, << the chase is an 
emblem of war." 

The huntsman's motto is, ^' Nec asperb terent." The most 
dangerous undertaking do not alarm us : 

*' Bold Nimrod fint the chue began, 

" A mighty hunter,' and his game was man.*' Pofb. 

In elevated situations, there are high towers built in some 
of the parks for the females to mount upon, where they can 
follow the chase by the eye for miles round. There is a square 

6 
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one, with four doomed turrets, at ChcUsworthj belonging to the 

Duke of Devonshire. In Speed's description of Britain, 1666^ 

the hunting towers are called slands ; from these buildings, 

originated the stands on race courses. ''^ 

But ladies go hunting on horseback. The Dutchess of Cleye- 

land goes regularly ; she has one horse which she has rode 

seven years without a fall, and she rewards his care of her, by 

giving him a piece of plum bread every day. Nimrody 1824. 

" Merrily, merrily, see them ride, 

Hark forward ! the well known cry ! 
The hills resound, and the valleys wide 
Loud echo their quick reply." 

This equestrian lady may occasion some surprise to niy female 
readers, should I be so highly honoured as to have engaged 
their attention ; but the following incidents will show it not a 
singular instance : In the year 1768, a lady undertook to ride 
1000 miles in 1000 hours, which she accomplished in one third 
of the time ; of course this was not according to the same 
sequence which Captain Barclay walked the same distance, in 
the same time. On the twenty-fifth of August, 1804, the lady 
of Colonel Thornton, rode >a race against Mr. Flint, for 600 
guineas, and 1000 guineas bye, at Knavesmire, in Yorkshire ; 
she won the first heat, and would have won the second, had 
not her saddle-girth slipped. As she came in, she was cheered 
by the immensely assembled crowd with 

'* Push on my dear lady — pray don*t the whip stint 
To beat such as you, must have the heart of a Flint* 



Coursing. — Coursing the hare is generally with a brace of 
grey hounds, or ^ra^e-hounds, which run by sight and not by 
the scent ; the chase is consequently very swift and soon over ; 
the hare being lost sight of, (for occasionally it will out-run the 
dogs,) or killed, or sometimes both parties will run until quite 
exhausted, thus described by Dry den : 

" So have I seen some fearful hare maintain 
A course, till tired, before the dogs she lay. 
Who, stretched behind her, pants upon the plain, 
Past power to kill, as she to get away." 

* The first English park was made by Henry I. at Woodstock, in Oxford 
•hire, seven miles in circumference, and walled round with stone. The next 
was by a subject, Henry, Earl of Warwick, (at Wedgnock) near that Borou^. 
At the time of the reformation, the see of Norwich, alone, had in possession 
thirteen parks, well stocked with deer, and other animals for the chase. The 
Itinerary of Fynes Moryson, W17, says : ** The English are so naturally 
inclined to pleasure, that there is no countrie, wherein gentleman and lords 
have so many, and so large parkes only reserved for the purpose of huntinff.*' 
And again, " Our progenitors were so delighted with hunting, that the parkes 
are now grone infinite in number, and are thoughte to containe more fallow 
deere than all the Christian world beside." 
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Americans, who have not been in England, and indeed many 
who have, can form no conception how numerous the hares 
are* Mr. Cobbett, in his <' Rura] Rides," October, 1822, gives 
the following account of seeing '^ an acre of hares ;" he writes : 
'' We were coursing at Everly, in Wiltshire, and one of the 
party happened to say, that he had seen an acre of haresj at 
Mr. Hicks Beech's, at Netherhaven ; we, who wanted to see 
the same, or to detect our informant, sent a messenger to beg a 
day's coursing, which, being granted, we went over the next 
day. Mr. Beech received us very politely ; he took us into 
a wheat stubble, close by his paddock, his son took a gallop 
round, cracking his whip at the same time ; the hares (which 
were very thickly in sight before) started all over the field, ran 
into a flock like sheep, and we all agreed that the flock did 
cover an acre of ground. Mr. Beech had an old gray hound, 
that I saw lying down in the shrubbery, close by the house, 
while several hares were sitting and skipping about, with just 
as much confidence as cats sit by a dog, in a kitchen or parlour. 
Was this instinct in either dog or hares ? Then mind, this same 
grey hound went out among the rest and killed the hares with 
88 little remorse. Philosophers may talk a long while before 
they will make men believe that this was instinct alone. I be- 
lieve that this dog had much more reason than one half the 
Cossacks have ; and I am sure he had a great deal more than 
many a negro that I have seen." There can be no doubt of a 
great deal of diflerence in the sagacity of animals, and in the 
reasoning powers of man. What saith the following couplet : 

" Shall only man be taken in the gross, 
Grant but as many sorts of minus as moss.'* Pope. 

It appears from a Welch proverb, " Wrth ei walche, ei farche, 
a '1 filgi, yr adwaeni bonheddig," that a gentleman was known 
by his hawk, his horse, and his grey hound, (Pennant.) The 
present rules of coursing were made in the time of Elizabeth, 
which have not been altered. As this exciting sport with the 
hare cannot be followed here, it will be useless to give them. 
But the grey hound might be used in the West, against deer, 
wolves, and other obnoxious animals. Such being the case, 
the following six lines contain a full description of this sort 
of dog: 

The head like a snake, 
The neck like a drake, 
The back like a beam, 
The side like a bream, 
The tail like a rat, 
The foot like a cat. 

But the nimble hare is often hunted by beagles, a beautiful 
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little babbling hound. Colonel Hardy had a jpock of iUm sort, 
ten or twelve couple, so small as to be carried to coyer on a 
horse and a pair of panniers. Colonel Thornton's heaves were 
bred with so much endurance that they would tire down the 
strongest horses and hunters, and retire to their kennels onn- 
paratively fresh. 

But the. harrier, a larger dog, are those most in repute fo 
hare hunting ; these will occasionally run down a fox, althougk 
not broke in expressly for that purpose. 

King James I., in his book BA2IAIK0N AQPON,* wrote 
a set of rules, addressed to his eldest son, Henry, Prince of 
Wales, wherein he sets forth what pastimes he ought to pop* 
sue, both indoors and out ; he says : <' Certainly bodily exercises 
and games are very commendable, as well for banishing of idle^ 
ness, the mother of all yice, as for making the body able and 
durable for travel, which is very necessarie for a king." Afttir 
giving his opinion of which he ought to pursue, he states : *' I 
cannot omit here the hunting ; namely, with running houndei, 
which is the most honourable and noblest thereof; for it is a 
thievish forme of hunting to shoot with guns and bowes ; and 
grey hound hunting is not so martial a game.'' He concludes 
his subject with the following advice to his son : " Beware in 
making your sporters your counsellors. '' This is, no doubt, very 
good ; but the following is very doubtful : " Delighte not to 
xeepe ordinarily in your companie comedians, or balladines.'' 
Some of the commedians, and balladines, of his day, were &r 
his superior, and from their knowledge of the world, could have 
given as good advice to his son as those with whom he was 
usually surrounded. 



SPORTING TERMS. 

<* Old castoms, Oh ! I love the soand. 
However simple they may be ; 
Whatever with time hath sanction found. 
Is welcome and is dear to me." 

There is a language and terms very expressive, as in other 
sciences peculiar to sporting, as any one may learn by consult- 
ing a " Sportsman's Dictionary." 

The stags which ran wild in the king's forests were named 
as early (if not earlier) as Edward III., 1307, from their antlers,f 

* Basilicon Doron, or, a King's Christian Dutie towards God. 
t These antlers are real bones, and those of the elk are sometimes as 
heavy as fifty pounds weight ; and in a fossil state in Ireland, have been dug 
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tikus the first year the male is called a calf, second year a broc- 
ketty third year a spayer, fourth year a stag, fiflh year a great 
iti^, sixth year a hart of the first head, &c. &c. 

Li the notes to Sir Walter Scott's ^' Lady of the Lake," is 
a curious account of the brytling, breaking up, or quartering 
of the stag. '* The forester had his portion, the hounds theirs, 
and there is a little gristle, called the raven's bone, which was 
cat from the briskett, and frequently an old raven was perched 
upon a neighbouring tree waiting for it." 

The fallow deer, which are kept in the English parks, have 
also names, but not exactly the same as for stags. The males 
and the females the first year are called fawns, second year the 
females are called does, which name she always retains ; but 
the male is called a prickett ; third year, he is called a shard ; 
fourth year, a sword ; fifth year, a sword-ell, or sorrell ; sixth 
year, a buck of first head ; seventh year, a buck ; eighth year, 
a full buck ; he is then fit for killing, and not before : and in the 
rammer is very &t, which he loses in winter. Buck venison 
is not fit to eat in winter, and ought not to be killed. 

^ When beasts went together in companies, there was said 
to be a pride of lions, a lepe of leopards, an herd of harts, of 
bocks, and all sorts of deer ; a bevy of roes, a sloth of bears, 
a singular of boars, a sowndes of swine, a dryfte of tame swine, 
a route of wolves, a harrass of horses, a rag of colts, a stud of 
mares, a pace of assess, a barren of mules, a team of oxen, a 
drove of kine, a fiock of sheep, a tribe of goats, a sculk of 
foxes, a cete of badgers, a richess of martins, a fessynes of 
ferrets, a huske or a down of hares, a nest of rabbits, a clowder 
of cats, a kendel of young cats, a shrewdness of apes, and a 
labour of moles." — Strutt. 

When animals are retired to rest, a hart was said to be 
harbored ; a buck lodged ; a roe-buck bedded ; a fox kennelled ; 
a badger earthed ; a hare formed ; a rabbit seated. 

Dogs which run in packs are enumerated by couples : if a 
pack of fox-hounds consist of thirty six, which is an average 
number, it would be said to contain eighteen couples. 

Dogs used for the gun, or for coursing ; two of them are 
called a brace, three a leash ; but two spaniels, or harriers, are 
called a couple. They also say a mute of hounds, for a num- 
ber ; a kennel of raches, a cowardice of curs, and a litter of 
whelps. 

ODt of thQ bogs still heayier ; a pair of the enormoas measure of eight fset 
long, and fourteen from tip to tip ; on beholding which', we may well indeed 
czciaim with Waller : 

** O fertile head ! which erery year 
Could fuch a crop of wonders bear.*> 

Choi't Book of Kaiwrt. 

6* 
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" The seasons for alle sortes of venery,^ were regulated in the 
olden time, as follows : The " time of grace " begins at mid- 
summer, and lasteth to holy-rood ; the fox may be hunted from 
the nativity to the annunciation of our lady ; the roe buck from 
Easter to Michaelmas ; the roe from Michaelmas to Candle- 
mas ; the hare from Michaelmas to midsummer ; the wolf, as 
the fox and the boar, from the Nativity to the Purification of 
our lady. 

So for birds is there a vocabulary ; and first, for aquatic birds: 
an herd of swans, of cranes, and of curlews, a dropping of shel 
drakes, a spring of teals, a serges of herons and bitterns, a 
covert of cootes, gaggles of geese, sutes of mallards, baddy- 
lynges of ducks. Now for meadow and upland birds : a con- 
gregation of plovers, a walk of snipes, a fall of woodcocks, a 
muster of peacocks, a nye of pheasants, a dule of turtles, a brood 
of hens, a building of rooks, a numeration of starlings, a flight 
of swallows, a watch of nightingales, a charm of goldfinches, 
flights of doves and wood -pigeons, coveys of partriages, bevies 
of quails, and exaltations of larks. 

When a sportsman enquires of a friend what he has killed, 
the vocabulary is still varied, he does not use" the word pair — 
but a brace of partridges, or pheasants, a couple of woodcocks, 
if he has three of any sort, he says a leash. 

If a London poulterer was to be asked for a pair of chickens, 
or a pair of ducks, by a female, he would suppose he was talk- 
ing to some fine finicking lady's maid, who had so puckered up 
her mouth into small plaits before she started, that she could 
not open it wide enough to say couple. 

As the objects sportsmen pursue are so various, and as the 
English language is so copious, various terms have been brought 
into use : so that the everlasting term pair, this pairing of 
everything (except in the breeding season,) sounds so rude, 
uninstructive, and unmusical, upon the ears of a sportsman, that 
he would as soon be doomed to sit for life by the side of a seat- 
fidden cribbage player as to hear it. 

It is the want of this knowledge, which makes the writings 
of Howitt and Willis, when they write upon this ever interest- 
ing national subject appear so tame ; the sportsman peruses 
their pages with no more zest than he listens to the babble of a 
half bred hound ; or ^'a ranging spaniel that barks at every Inrd 
he sees leaving his game."* 

♦ Mr. Willis, in vol. iii, p. 203, " Pencillings by the way," gives the fol- 
lowing information : speaking of the Duke*8 greyhounds (at Gordon Castlo,) 
'* Dinna tak' pains to caress them, sir/' said the huntsman, ** they'll only be 
hanged for it ;'' I asked for an explanation. " He then told me that a hound 
was hung the moment he betrayed attachment to any one, or in any way 
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I regret it is out of my power to convey to my readers, an 
adequate idea of the quantity of game in those Islands — being 
/ercB ncUurfBj they cannot be numbered. But they may be as- 
sured, the vast amount is entirely owing to the rigid attention 
paid to observing the time of killing them ; if every whipper- 
snapper was to hd allowed to go and disturb, and destroy them 
dunng the breeding periods, they would soon become as thin 
as they are within twenty miles of this populous city. I will 
dve two instances of the consumpton of only two individuals. 
They may give some idea, although a fiunt one. 

The average annual slaughter, at Halstone, in Shropshire, the 
seat of the late John Mytton, Esq. (who died 1834,) says Nim- 
rod, his Biographer, was " 1200 brace of pheasants, from 1500 
to 2000 hares, partridges without number ; he used to kill, with 
his own gun, always on the first of September, fifty brace of par- 
tridges, and the same number some days afterwards ; on his 
Welch estate, where there was plenty of grouse, he used to 
bag thirty brace the first day, (twelfth of August.) This gen- 
tleman was not an extensive landholder, but he was truly a 
great sportsman. He had wild fowl shooting, an heronry, and 
good fishing." And although dead, 

•• The Earth 

Owns no lach spirit as his.*' Manfrid. 

The other instance, is at Belvoir Castle, the residence of the 
Dake of Rutland, who is not an extensive landholder, for a 
person of his rank. The general consumption ^' firom Decem- 
ber 1839 to April 1840, was of game, 2589 head ; of wine, 200 
dozen ; of ale, 70 hogshead ; wax lights, 2330 ; sperm oil, 630 
gallons ; dined at his grace's table, 1957 persons ; in the Stew- 
ard's room, 2421 persons ; in the servants' hall, nusery and 

ihowed superior sagacity. In coursing the hare, if the dog abandoned the 
tciiU, to cat across or intercept the animal, he was considered as spoiling 
the sport : if greyhounds leave the track of the hare, either by their own saga^ 
city, or to follow the master in intercepting it, they spoil the pack, and are 
hung without mercy." Perhaps Mr. Willis will excuse me if I show how 
ODsportsman like this is ; in the first place, there are no packs of greyhounds ; 
in tike next place, those who attend on them are not called huntsmen; in the 
next place, they never run by scent : if they did, they ought to be destroyed. 
As to the caressing, no dog ought ever to be caressed without he had first 
performed some extraordinary feat, and then it should be done instantly. 
The everiaatinff petting or patting a dog, spoils it in its nature, its disposition, 
its temper, and its habits ; it becomes worthless, except as a lap dog, ani 
Uiat is the most contemptible and worthless thing in all Glod*8 creation. 

Many years' close observation, has convinced me, that where the dog is 
once admitted into the house, and petted, the dogs, rule the children, and the 
children rule the rest ; bringing in its train all the usual concomitants of 
UirbuleDce, ^th, and frowsiness ; and turning the room into a dog kennel. 

" If man transact like brutes, His equal then 
For brutes *o claim the privilege of men." Dbtdck. 
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kitchen, including comers and goers, 11,312 ; loaves of bread 
consumed, 3333 ; of meat, 22,963 lbs.* 

As to the rabbits, these out number the hares, by hundreds 
to one. In many instances, they are stewed down in gentle- 
man's houses to make gravy. Then there are innumerable 
quantities of wild ducks, and other aquatic birds, which breed 
were *, besides, the woodcock, snipes, land rails, wheat earS) 
and other migrating birds. 

The Duke of Rutland, has another fine estate in the neigh- 
bouring county of Derby. Haddon Hall, which came to his 
family by marriage, and is thus finely described in the following 
Skmnett: 

ON HADDON HALL. 

** Rock-based, tree-girdled, silent, smokeless, still, 

There stands a mansion of the olden time : 

To that strong postern gateway let us climb, 
PortcuUised once ; but bow that massive sill. 
Is worn by constant feet ! or what good will. 

Of feudal spirits this brave spot Mth won ! 

There stood the yeoman in their coats of green ; 
There the bold huntsman blew his clarion shrill. 

There at the massive table Vernon sate ; 
There lay his does : there his retainers stood, 
While in that gallery dames of gentle blood 

Walked forra in beauty's conscious charms elate. 
When the rich arras, now worn through and through. 
Shone fresh ; and the quaint fire dogs glittered bright and new.-* 

HOLLAMS). 



H0R8E RACING. 
** At Corinth the bit was first added to the rein.'*t Diobt. 

FiTz Stephen, in his account of London in the twelfth ceiiF 
tuiy, gives a minute account of horse-racing. King John was 
a sportsman, (1190;) Edward II., (1307;) Edward III., 
(1327 ;) Henry VIII., 1509, imported horses from the east. 

On St. George's day, 1512, there was horse racing at the 
city of Chester, which has been continued down to the present 

* History of Belvoir Castle. 

I The trade of a lorimer, or bridle bit maker, was then of some consequence, 
and no doubt profitable. I have seen a treasury warrant, dated 1621, to 
John Shakspeare, bit maker to his majesty's stable, for £903 lis. 9d ; warn 
of them were guilte and graven with the arms of the King of Denmark, for 
presents ; but watering bits were charged 12«. 6i2. per piece ; watering snaffles 
%9, id, per piece ; bits, with guilt bosses, as high as 30«. each. 
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tone. The last year of the reign of James I., a bell was run 
for of the value of eight or ten pounds. At that period race 
eonrses were called bell courses. 

Hie improyement in the breed of horses may be traced, like 
some other eood things, down to the Crusades ; those wonderous 
battles havmg been fought in the country of the Arabian. 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion had two horses, which he purchased at 
Cypress. An old metrical ballad thus describes them : 

•* In this worlde they had no pcre,l 
Dromedary nor de8trere,3 
Stede, Rabyto,3 ne cammel 
Goethe none so swifte without fayle ; 
For a thousand pounds of gold, 
No one should the one be solde."* 

But horse racing was not much practised till the reign of 
Elizabeth; during the reign of James J. it was regularly 
followed, and the training, physicking, and carrying weights, 
much as it is now. These sports were held at Croydon, in Sur- 
ry ; at Gatesley, in Yorkshire ; at Theobald's, near Enfield 
Chase, in Essex ; as well as at Newmarket, in Cambridgeshire. 
Oliver Cromwell, during his protectorate, much patronized horse 
racing and the breeding of horses. 

It was classed with hawking and hunting as a liberal pastime^ 
and pursued for the purpose of exercise or pleasure ; hence, 
the moral satirists of the age, the Puritans, wisely recommended 
it as a substitute for cards and dice ; but gambling, unfortu- 
nately, soon crept in. 

" These sports greatly improved tlie breed of horses ; con- 
sequently their mettle was not spared, and furious riding and 
driving were added to John Bull's other characteristics, "t 

According to Echard, the English horse was much prized 
in foreign countries. 

But what a horrid thing it is to find, from Evelyn's Diary, 
that this noble animal was then, for mere sport, baited by dogs. 
He describes one of those events under the pretence of a horse 
having killed a man ; the horse beat off every assailant, and, 
at last, was stabbed to death with swords. The same cruel 
thing was perpetrated in the fourteenth century. What will 
not cruel, greedy man, do for money ? 

After Charles the II., the bell prizes were converted into 
cups or bowls, or other pieces of plate, usually valued at IC ^ 

fuineas, with the pedigrees and performances of the successtui 
orses engraved upon them. 
** The Postboy," dated 1711, has the following advertisement : 

* 1 Pere, equal : 2 deetrere, a war horse : 3 Rabyte, an Arabian* 
t Somers* Tracts. 
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" On the ninth of October, will be run for, on Coleshill heath/ 
in Warwickshire, a plate of six guineas value ; three heats, by 
any horse, mare, or gelding, that hath not won above the yalue 
of five pounds ; the winner to be sold for ten pounds ; to carry 
ten stone, if fourteen hands high ; if above or under, to eanyi 
or be allowed weight for inches, and to be entered on Friday 
the fifth, at the Swan, in Coleshill, by six in the evening. Also 
a plate of less value, to be run for by two asses." 

The donkey racing always afforded most fun to the multi- 
tude at large, even though it was always accompanied with 
some cruelty ; there was terrible whipping and spurring ; the 
spur often, according to the jocose Hudibras, 

'* ConveyM a sympathetic speed 
From hoel of knight, to heel of steed.*' 

They had not learned the difference between persuasion 
and force, as the writer once saw practically enforced at a vil- 
lage wake ; two donkey sportsmen made a bet, when one got 
a bunch of carrots, placed it on a long stick, and held it about 
a foot farther than the animal's nose, which induced him to 
exert himself to his utmost speed to get ; and this was found 
more persuasive than the coarse whipping and goading of his 
antagonist, who actually rebelled, kicked, and threw his rider. 

George the I., instead of kings' plates of 100 guineas, gave 
a purse of that value in specie. The kings' plates are now, in 
general, a gold cup worth (igl05,) they were instituted to stop 
gambling, supposing that a prize of that value, would be a sum 
sufficient to induce breeders of horses to undertake so desirable 
an object for their improvement ; but, as regards gambling, it 
is found to be of little avail. 

The Godolphin Arabian, appeared in the reign of George the 
II. In the fourth year of the reign of George IV. (1764) was 
foaled Eclipse. But the fastest horse ever known, is Harka- 
way, an Irish horse now living. I believe the best trotting 
horse of his day, was from this Union, Tom Thumb. On the 
second of February 1829, he trotted 100 miles in ten hours and 
seven minutes.* 

* ''The amusements of the turf, are supposed to have been introdaced 
into this continent by Governor Samuel Ogle, of Maryland, from 1732 to 
1745.*' Annals of Annapolis. 

"George Washington devoted himself to the turf, between 1759 and 
1774." 

"The rod fox was imported from England into Maryland, 1780," 

" Fox hunting, as well as horse racing, was introduced into Canada, a few 
yeanrs past A pack of dogs is kept at Montreal, having been brought by an 
English butcher." Spirit of the Times, N. F, 1841. 
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Virgil has left us a good description of a borse. " A finn 
neck, a tapering head, a short compact body, loins full and 
roand, and a high spirit manifested in every muscle." 

The reign of Henry VIII. produced the earliest treatise on 
agriculture, and the management of horses and cattle, by Sir 
A. Fitzherbert, judge of the common pleas : he says a horse 
has fifty-four properties, viz. : two of a man, two of a badger, 
four of a lion, nine of an ox, nine of a hare, nine of a fox, nine 
of an ass, and ten of a woman. This d^ription has been 
somewhat altered, but perhaps not improved upon, viz. : three 
qualities of a woman, a broad breast, round hips, and a long 
mane ; three of a lion, countenance, courage, and fire ; three 
of a bullock, the eye, the nostrils, and joints ; three of a sheep, 
the nose, gentleness, and patience ; three of a mule, strength, 
constancy, and good feet ; three of a deer, head, legs, and snort 
hair ; three of a wolf, throat, neck, and hearing ; three of a fox. 
ear, tail, and throat ; three of a serpent, memory, si^ht, ana 
cunning ; and three of a hare or cat, cunning, walkmg, and 
suppleness. 



FALCONRY. 

^Dott thou love hawking 1 Thou hast hawka will aoar above the morn- 
ing lark." Sraupiarb. 

The gun has superseded this delightful sport, in which there 
WIS great state, great skill, and much diversion. 

'* To ffrace this honoured day, the queen proclaimsy 
By herald, hawkers* high heroick games ; 
She summons all her sons : an endless band 
Pbura forth, and leaves unpeopled all the land." Pope. 

It was still followed, for the last act upon this subject was 
passed in the reign of James, which merely limited the time 
of hawking at pheasants and partridges. A very necessary act 
it was, for without these periods are strictly observed, all will 
soon be destroyed. These laws, as regards the time of killing 
game, are now rigidly enforced ; for instance, in the month ox 
June, and some other months, 

'* No one wears a scarlet suit, 
And no one wings a bird." 

The following Latin aphorism shows the ancients had pro- 
English race horses were introduced mto Canada as early as 1738. I 

believe Janus, a stud horse was the drar. \ his sire was the Godolphin Ara« 

hian. 
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per ideas on preserving gome : " Boni venatoiiui eat plaru ferat 

Game was always plentiful in Englsiid, but difficult to be A- 
lained, until the art of shooting flying, with the gun, was broudd 
into practice. In the chapter on I'covisions and Labour, TOli^ 
page 16, it will be observed that the prices of game were mndi 
higher, in proportion to other fooA, than the relative prices of 
the present day. 

Hawking is not likely to be revived ; the numerous enclosunt 
are a great impediment to it, except upOD Salisbury plains, tlie 
South downs, or the Welch or Northern moors. 

It lias been attempted by the present Duke of St. Albau, 
who is hereditary grand falconer of England. 

In the reign of James I., Sir Thomas Monson gave iSlOOO 
for a caat (two) of hawks. 

Shootenc — This century is remarkable as closing with arch- 
ery, and falconry, and the commencement of the gun. The 
arquebus was first used tor fowling, in 1535, the barrel was ths 
same length as now, twenty-seven inches long ; it had a laigs 
bore, and discharged hail shot. In 154S, an act was passed to 
regulate shooting with the hand gun, and hail shot. 

Shooting flying is 
mentioned in the Br ■ ' ~" 

Apollo, 1708. P( 
says, William I'unstall 
was the first person who .i^ 
shot flying, in Derby- 
shire. He was pay\i 
master general, an " 
quarter master in 
rebel army ; was rr 
prisoner at the battle |i 
of Preston, 1716. " ' 
died, 1728, 

It is painful to notice the constantly recurrisg accidents \n 
fire-arms, all of which might easily be avoided, if persons, tak- 
ing Ihem up, were alwaijs to handle them aa though they were 
charged, and never present the muzzle toward any object that hat 
life, except il ia nieant to lake it away. Reader, let me beseech 
you to imprint this short admonition on your mind, with the 
same care as you " preserve the apple of your eye,'' it may 
prevent you from maiming, or destroying, your most honored 
friend. Perhaps this advice would be worth framing in all the 
schools of the Union, as was the case with good maxims is 
former times. 

* It it the boaineBs of & good aponimiii to kill mncb game, but nut ill. 
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Those who may be curious in keeeping 
their game and poultry some days bdfore 
they are cooked, will find the following a 
ready guide to know the day of the week, 
by cutting off the claw, as the cut repre- 
sents, on the day it was killed. 
The " Athenian Oxonensis " says, Robert Dudly, Duke of 
Northumberland, was the first person to learn dogs to set, in 
order to catch partridges. 

There is a curious Dond in existence, dated 1685, engaging 
to pay ten shillings for teaching a spaniel dog to set partridges ; 
bat, during the last century, a Hampshire game-keeper taught 
a pig to do the same, and he was so staunch, no pointer could 
be round to beat him. 

The " Postman," of 1713, advertizes, that a stall fed deer 
was to be shot for at the Grey hound, Islington, on Wednesday, 
in Whitsun week, for half-a-crown a man ; forty to shoot, at 
four o'clock in the afternoon. 

The same week, foot-ball and crickett matches were played 
by the young apprentices, within the porches of Covent Gar- 
den.* 



ARCHERY. 

'* DnWy archers ! draw your arrows to the head.*' 

Richard, at Bosworth Field. 

''The deeds achieved by our forefathers, which secured to England its 
praseqt Constitution, were with the bow.*' Pierce Egan. 

Ih one of Bishop Latimer's sermons, he calls archery, 
^ Godde's instrumentes." The first book of the ^' Last of the 
Barons,^' contains a {^easing illustration on this subject, in the 
olden times, to which I respectfully refer the reader, f 

In describing the state of the army, vol. i., p. 35, 1 gave 
Bome remarks irom Dr. Franklin, about the advantages of the 
bow and arrow. I find, from the " Book of Sports," there wa» 

* Gov's Trevia. 

t In former days, ships trading to Venice, were obliged to bring ten bow 
•taves of yew for every butt of Malmsey wine. It was from the Mediterra- 
nean the best wood came, of which their celebrated bows were made ; the 
/bllowiDg prices prove this : 

** A bow made of the best foreign yew, in the reign of Queen Marv» as 
fixed by act of Parliament, was six shifllnss and eight-pence \ for an inferior 
sort, three shillings and four-pence ; and lor one made of English yew, two 
shillings." — Maitland's London, 

** The office of bow bearer of Sherwood Forest was continued to the year 
1 633, but it appears to have been a mere sinecure." Archaologiay vol. vii. p. 86. 

7 
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a Sir John Hayward who wrote about it, ia 1613, in his ^^ Lives 
of Norman Kings," and who, after speaking of the effects of 
archery, gives four reasons for his preference of those weapons : 
1st, <^ At a reasonable distance it is of a greater certainty. 2df 
It is discharged faster.* 3d, More men may discharge them at 
once, for only the first rank dischargeth muskets at once, but 
with the bow, ten or twelve ranks may discharge them. Laistly, 
The arrow doth strike more parts of the body, from the head to 
nailing the foot to the ground." He also observes, '' that a horse 
stroke with a bullet, if the wound be not mortal, may perfbnne 
good service ; but if an arrow be fastened in the flesh, the con- 
tinual stirring thereof, occasioned by the motion of himself, will 
enforce him to cast off all command, and beare down, in dis- 
order, those that are neere." 

The general opinion then was, a preference of the bow over 
the musket. 

** The white faith of history cannot show, 
That e^er a musket yet could beat the bow.*' 

AlUi/n*a Henry VIZ. 

Archery was practised at Harrow school (which was found- 
ed 1590) by the scholars, until abolished by Dr. Heath. 

Charles II. took great delight in it ; a treatise, called the 
" Bowman's Glory," was dedicated to him. He knighted a 
Mr. Wood for being an excellent shot, who had the foUowing 
epitaph sculptured on his tomb : 

** Long did he live the honour of his bow, 
And his long life to that did owe." 

There was a society of archers began at Richmond, in York- 
shire, in the year 1673 ; Henry Calverley Esq., of Ery holme, 
is said to have given the first silver arrow, which is still in 
-their custody. The rules and regulations were agreed upon at 
Scorton, and the first meeting held there in that year. 

The first rule regulates the sum to be deposited ; the second, 
that the place of shooting '^ shall always be within six miles 
,of Eryholme, unless otherwise resolved by the majority," (it 
was extended to twenty miles, in 1823.) The third regulates 
the colours of the targets ; the fourth, the distance to be at 
least " eight score yards ;" fifth, he who hits the gold to be 
captain, and shall '^ enjoy all the privileges due and belonging 
to that office, during the year ensuing," but he must bring the 
arrow to the next annual meeting ; the sixth, regulates the 
manner of shooting ; the seventh imposes a fine for swearing, 

* '* In modern days an archer has shot twelve arrows in a minute, into a 
circle not larger than a man^s hat, at the distance of forty yards.*' Mr. John 
Timba, 
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K(br as mncb bs the exercise of archery is lawful, laadable, 
healthful, and iDOOcent, and to the end that Qod's holy name 
Bmy "not be dishonoured by any of that society, it is ^reed and 
liereby declared, that if any of them shall that day cune or 
EVear, in the hearing of any of that company, and the Muaa 
proved before the captain and lieutenant, he sball pay down ons 
shilling, so proportionally for every oath," &c., for the use of 
the poor. 

These rules have continued, with little variation, to the pre- 
sent day, (1835.) A subscription is made among the members 
fca a second prize. An account of the last shooting at Middle- 
ton'on»>Row, 1834, will show how the prizes wero awarded. 

Five pair of targets were set up, the distance between ona 
shooting point and another being 102 yards, that is, two yards 
being allowed for the stand, and 100 yarda for the flight of the 
arroW' The outer circle was white, the second black, the'third 
blue, the fourth red, and the centre gold. The first prize, ths 
silver arrow, was won by Mr. Crowe, by placing the arrow in 
the gold, which entitled him to the custody of the arrow, and 
to the honorary title of Captain of Archers for the ensuing year. 
The second prize was the subscription silver cup, value about 
seventeen guineas, this year, was won by Mr. Leafe, and he 
holds the rank of lieutenant, by placing the most centrical arrow* 
in the gold, during the days of shooting. There is also a cap- 
tain of numbers, a lieutenaDt of the arrow, gained by placing 
the first arrow in the red ; and, last of all, the " spooney," hy 
placing the last arrow in the white, by wl^ch he gained th« 
ancient horn spoon, on which is inscribed, " Risum teuealit, 
asHn .'" [" Take the laugh friendly ?"] 

After King Charles' death archeiy began to decline, but was 
lerived again about sixty years past, in which sport the ladies 
enter into with great elegance and spirit, and several are so 
expert as to win prizes. 
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The Earl of Aylesford established a club at his seat, at Pack' 

ington, Warwipkshire, which he called the Woodmen of Ardea. 

Wiian. Queen Victoria visited Scotland, she was attended, in 

,tha. city of Edinburgh, with a colnpauy of archers, as her 

^hody guard, in 1842. 



'.. 



COCKING. 

** Hit comb was redder than the fin cotaA, 
Embatteled aa it were a castell wall." CHAUcn. 

This sport was much piracticed ; Roger Ascham, the learned 

' tutor to Queen Elizabeth, ipirrote a treatise upon it. The royal 
cock-pit, Whitehall, recently levelled to the ground, was built 
by Henry VIII. King James was so passionately fond of it, 
he amused himself with it twice a week. And there is still in 
existence, a poem on this diversion, wrote by Dr. R. Wild, a 
nonconformist divine (born 1609.) Besides the celebrated 

■ cock-pit, Whitehall, there was one in Drury, Grays Inn, and 

' Shoe Lanes. 

Thirty-four years past, the writer was detained a day, when 
upon business at Walsall, in Staffordshire, and to pass away an 
hour, went into a cock-pit, where a main was being fought ; 
and there he met with a church of England clergyman. And 
strange as it may appear to many readers, he is satisfied, the 
gentleman might have been worse employed. On enquiry, he 
round this clergyman was highly respected, exemplary in all 
his duties, and by his mixing with the multitude in their diver- 
sions, had a great hold upon their affections, and exerted a tlue 
influence upon their conduct. Although it is the last place where 
etiquette of any sort can be preserved ; this gentleman, by 

' ** becoming all things to all men," kept up, among a rude 
people, a greater degree of order and decorum than he had ever 
witnessed in such places. 

Those who are very cynical upon these subjects, should re- 
collect the latin proverb <* Omnia bona bonis."* 

Fishing. — In former days, when it was found necessary to 
have moats round castles or dwellings, for better security; 
these were turned into the ever ready purposes of fish ponds ; 
and, as the people were Catholics, ana had fish days as their 
regular food, the diversion of fishing was often had close at home ; 
and it was not exclusively followed by our sex. The ladies 
not only followed it, bat there was one Dame,Julyans Berners, 
prioress of Sopewell Nunnery, near St. Albans ; a pious lady, 

* All things aie good, to good men. 
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•f noble fiimily, wrote an ingenious and learned treatise upon 
he subject ; long before the kind hearted Izack Walton, who ' 
^ote bis immortal work, 1653. 

According to Aubrey " The younger fry of wealthy families, 
were either to enter the church, or enter into the retinue of 
noble families, or men in office. Commerce then was regarded 
with a supercilious eye, by the generality of the sons of the 
proud born " Jolter headed country gentry." Hence, arisen . 
the numerous " Will Wimbles j"* and " the led captainSjV who" 
endeayoured to make themselves necessary to some rich gen- 
tleman or nobleman, for the privilege of getting his feet under' 
their table ; if they were 

" Too coy to flatter — and too proud to servo, 
Thioe be the joyless dignity to starve.'* Smollbt. 

That was often their only alternative ! Hence, as Carew 
writes : 

** Thus mean in state, and calm in sprite, 
My fish-ful-pond is my delight !'* 

They, therefore, were skilful in the art of angling, and the 
making of artificisd flies, which brought into more note this 
delightful and bewitching method of catching fish. But as the 
science of insects was then but little known, the most part of 
them were not like anything in nature ; and, if you might be 
foolish enough to fall down and worship some of them, you 
woidd not have broken one of the commandments.* But the 
use of them was successful. ^ 

These younger sons of the high born were also usefully em- 
ployed in studying the points of a horse, breaking in of hunters 
and hounds, and training pointers, training and feeding game- 
cocks, with the cures of the diseases to which such usefiil ani- 
mals are liable ; and thus the art of farriery and yeterinary 
surgery became considerably improved. They also were able 
to superintend, and refine the overflowing hospitality of their 
, patron ; and sometimes, too, would drink hard, and shout loud^ 
and brag well in his service at an election contest.;]; 

* There are a variety of opinions at the present time about these flies, 
'jfhether they should be exactly agreeable to nature, or according to the fancy 
of the artists, questions not of importance enough for me to enter upon, so 
I than leave the different partizans still to 

" Dispute, 

Confute, change hands, and still confute.** 

t An angler, between 1764 and 1764, taken chiefly in Wales, 47,120 
fishy principally trout, which he gave away ; some pike, chnb, ee), and floun* 
der not noticed. 

t Magna Britannia Notitia, 1708. 

7* 
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In fact, they usefully served their part in the mamien and 
customs of the age, and perhaps were not badly employed. In 
truth, 

" An idler is like a watch that wants both hands. 
As useless if it goes, as when it stands." Cowpbb. 

The celebrated ^irby fish-hook was brought into use at this 
period, and whose good (][ualities have kept ms name up so long; 
ne was taueht the art of tempering them by Prince Rujpert* 

Angling is frequently alluded to by almost all the writers of 
the j^iod. Thus speaks Prayton : 

'*The goodly well-grown trout, I with my angle strike. 
And with my bearded wire, I take the ravenous pike." ' 

Next to the chase and shooting, fishing was the principal 
out-door amusement, particularly by the fair sex ! '^ In King 
Charles II.'s reign, ladies used to fish in the canal in St. James 
Park, London." " The angler's tackle was very beautiful, and 
yery costly ; some have been valued as high as jS50, and they 
were fond of displaying it." — Walton. 



PRIZE FIGHTS. 

«« . Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel ; but being in. 

Bear it, that the opposer may beware of thee.*' SHAKaPK^sx. 

I PRESUME my readers will be no better pleased with reading 
this part of the sports than I am in writing it, but, as it is a 
prominent feature in the manners and customs of the period, I 
nave no alternative. They had become frequent, at which wfi 
common weapons were broad-swords, small-swords, dagger^, . 
and single sticks ;* and the gladiators, who mangled each other 
for the amusement of the crowd, and the benefit of the taverns 
in which they were holden, devoted themselves to this savage 
calling as a regular trade, and subsisted upon the subscription . 
purses, or admittance fees. 

Many of these fellows went or sent round the country chal- 
lengea to combat in every village. The following sketch gives' 
a description of the nature of the fight at that time : ^' Seats^ 

* The single stick is excellent practice to prepare sailors for a boarding 
party. The weapon is an ash stick, about the ihickness of the thumb, and 
about four feet long, with a wicker, or basket handle, to protect the hai^- 
There are but few untaught men, with the broad-sword, that could beat thft 
proficient with a single stick. 
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were filled, two drumB were beating, dogs yelping, butchers ■ 
and foot-soldiers clattering with their sticks ; at last the two , 
heroes, in their bosom'd Holland shirts, mount the stage about 
three o^clock, cut large collops out of each other, to divert the 
mob, and make work for the surgeons ; smoking, drinking, cuff- 
ing, and stinking, all the while the company stay."* 

The writer adds, that even the ladies attended such exhibi- 
tions, and viewed them with interest. The most distinguished . 
of these bullies was Figg, This personage taught '' the noble 
art of self-defence," in Oxford-street road, London, where gen- 
tlemen wjere trained in the use of the small sword, and single 
stick. *{* 

In the Spectator, No. 436, honourable mention is made of 
John Farkes, or Sparkes, a prize fighter. He was buried on 
the north side of St. Michael's Church, Coventry, under a 
flat stone, upon which was originally engraved the following 
inscription : 

To the memory of Mr. John Parkei, 

A native of this city ; 
He was a man of a mild disposition, 

A Gladiator by profession ; 

Who, after haying fought 360 battles 

In the principalparts of Europe, 

With honour and applause, 

At length quitted the stage, sheathed his sword, 

And, with Christian resignation, 

Submitted to the Grand Victor, 

In the 52d year of his age. 

Anno. 1733. 

The Baron de Bielfield, who was in London in the year 1741, 
after mentioning the national sport, boxing, he speaks of a com- 
bat with swords. The feet of the antagonists, he says, were 
placed in sandals, which were affixed to the ground, so that 
they could not stir in the least from one position. Their swords 
were extremely sharp, and very slight toward the point ; and 
the wounds they gave each other were never very deep ; " but 
the blood soon flowed, at which the people applauded exceed- 
ingly." 

it was from the cultivation of the science of the art of self- 
defence, that scientific boxing took its rise, which was found to 
be a great change for the better ; for, some how or other, men 
will, or rather oo, quarrel And it has been found much better, 
when such untoward events arise, to settle the diflerence with 
the fists rather than with more deadly weapons ; have ^' a clear 
atage, and &ir play." Hence England, since then, has rarely 

* Works of T. Brown. t Pierce £gan's Bonana. 
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been disgraced with private assassinations by Englishmen. " Of 
two evils, comaxon sense says, choose the least." 

Boxing matches, therefore, were hailed with delight. The 
deadly weapons were laid aside, and the pugnacious encouraged 
the practice, under the idea that pugilism would, as it did, pro- 
mote manliness of character. 

The magistrates sanctioned it, and it had for a while, the in- 
fluence ana the patronage of all ranks, and as well the wealthy 
A few years after, it brought forth William Willis, whose cog 
nomen was the fighting Quaker ; also Broughton, and others. 

Broughton, the prize fighter, was a waterman, (died 1788, 
aged 85, he had realized JtOOO,) and won the first Dogget's* 
coat and badge. 

In 1715, he rowed from old Swan stairs, near London bridge, 
to the white Swan, Chelsea ; the distance is five miles, which 
was once rowed by Mullins, a waterman, in forty-eight minutes 
against the tide. It is an annual boat race on the first of Aa- 
ffust. Edmund Kean, the player, added to the prize during 
his lifetime. 

It may be remarked, as a noble trait in the English character, 
as a proof of his manliness and generosity, that when provoked, 
he seeks not the aid of other instruments ; he is content with 
no other weapons for righting his own wrongs, than those 
which nature gave him, I am not holding up the Englishman 
as a model in all cases ; everynation has its peculiar character- 
istics ; in this particular, an Englishman stands far superior to 
all other nations in the world. He will protect himself, he 
will defend the weaker sex, he will revenge helpless innocence 
with his bared, stalwart arm ; nay, he will do more ! he will 
lay down his deadly weapon, if his ordinary working tool ia 
one, and will feel satisfied when his adversary cries, ^' hold, 
enough." While all other nations will fly to the first deadly 
weapon they can grasp ; and not remain satisfied, till they have 
maimed or disfigured, or probably taken life. This great change, 
this amazing difference in the national character, can be traced 
as clearly arising from the pugilistic contests of this century, 
as the flight of the cricket ball can be traced to the bat. 

There is a very interesting chapter on this subject, in Combe's 
System of Phrenology, article Combativeness. 

I beg these remarks may not be taken as an apology for the 
gratification of a pugnacious disposition : 

•* *Ti8 folly only, and defect of eense, 
Turns trifles into things of consequence." Martial. 

I hope I am fully alive to the propriety of forgiving, rather 

* Dogget was a comedian of some celebrity at the commencement of 
the seventeenth century. 
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ttaan resenting injuries. I hare oft reflected, and I would, 
I capable, plead with the force of the most eloquent diyine, 
the necesisity of forbearance. I bow with reyerence to the 
maxim '' Vengeance is miney saith the Lord /" 

I am doing no more than stating an historical &ct, in what 1 
have written. 



SEATING. — ^This diyersion is mentioned by Fitz Stephen, li 
monk of Canterbury, as far back as 1170. 

The fastest skaters reside in the neighbourhood of the fenny 
districts of Huntingdonshire, Bedfordshire, and Cambridgeshire, 
there it is practised in hard winters, on the meres, with much 
enthusiasm ; about thirty-five years past, a skater easily beat 
a fleet horse, who galloped by the side of the mere (there was 
some snow on the ground.) A fast skater, on good ice, will 
nearly equal the race horse for a short distance, because the 
foundation on which he moves is then not proper for him : but 
for length of time, the horse has no chance. In the year 1838, 
Mr. Simpson, of (Queen's College) Cambridge, accomplished 
forty miles over very indifferent ice, in two hours and thirty- 
six minutes ; speaking of this noble diversion, when I was 
young, I never found myself tired, after five or six hours exco:- 
cise ; and, although I lay no claim to having been a swift 
skater, yet, in point of endurance, I have no doubt I could haf e 
tired down any horse. In the year 1821, two extraordinary 
skaters, Youn^, and Staples, skated on Whittlesey mere (a 
match) two miles, in five minutes and ten seconds. 

It is recommended, that the skates proper for speed, should 
be low in the iron, with the toe lying near the ice, and higher 
at the heel than the toe, the irons lying perfectly level on the 
ice the whole length. A stout man with considerable length 
of limb, will, in long distances, generally beat one of a lighter 
frame. There are some fast and excellent skaters in Scotland. 

This is a diversion in which the fair sex may display them- 
selves with much grace and elegance. Hundreds of the London 
belles, may be seen thus sportively employed, on the serpen- 
tine river, in Hyde Park. I have seen lady's, after an hour's 
exercise upon the ice, in the face of ^^ rude Boreas," look so as 
to prompt one to say, 

** Of nature^s gifts, thou may'st with lillies boast. 
And yet with the full blown rose,*' may vie. 

These Hygeian tints, so diflerent to a blowzy appearance, 
are always much admired in the female countenance ; they be- 
speak health, vigour, and longevity, and which strong exercise 
in the open air tends to acquire and preserve. If I may be 
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permitted to recommend anything more calculated to pceaerre 
the beauty of the American female countenance, which, vp to 
a certain age, ranks them among the most beautiful sylphis in 
the world. 1 should certainly recommend them in summer, 
to mount the horse, and in winter, take to the ice \ and, in the 
language of Klopstock, ^' like the Homeric goddesses, stride 
wim winged feet over the sea, transmuted into solid ground. '^ 
How puich better this is than medicine, niay be easily inferred 
from Uie following verse : 

'* Carminatives and diaretics 
Will damp all passions sympathetic ; 
And love such nicety requires 
Ons blast will put out all the fires.** Swirr. 



CRICKET. 



" He (Shenkin) was the prettiest fellow 
At foot-ball or at cricket. 
At huntingi race, or nimble pace. 
How featly he could prick it.'' T. P'UsraT. 

In Pierce Egan's Book of Sports, quoted from Strutt, " He 
states this manly game is English. 'Tis English, sir, from top 
to toe." The Penny Cyclopedia says, it is " an English game 
of strength and activity." 

In a letter from Horace Walpole, dated Strawberry Hill, 1747. 
He informs Mr. Conway, " Lord John Sackville predeceased 
me here, and instituted certain games, called cricketaKa^ which 
have been celebrated this very evening in honour of him, in a 
neighbouring meadow." 

It began in the southern counties, but has spread all over the 
country ; there are now many clubs, the " Lord's ground, Mary- 
le-Bone," Liondon, is the one most in repute. The membra 
are mostly of the nobility. The Duke of Hamilton once struck 
a ball 132 yards from his wicket. It may ;^ow be said : 

" I trust we have within our realm, ^ 
Five hundred good as be.** 

A later poet than Tom D'Urfey observes : 

" England, when once of peace and wealth possessM, 
Began to think frugality a jest ; 
So grew polite, hence all her well bred heirs, 
Gamesters and jockies turn'd, and cricket players." Jimrirt. 

All classes play at it ; some years past, there was a strong 
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contest between eleven Greenwich pensioners, with only one 
I^, against an equal number of their brethren, with only one 
an|i| but the one legged boys won. 

In almost all the English sports, the females are much en- 
gaged in them, either as actors or spectators, -which adds great 
zest to the passing scene, and tends very much to moderate 
Tarious excesses, which otherwise might arise.* In this game 
females play ; some years past there was a match of an equal 
number of married females, against an equal number of spin* 
stersy in which, I believe, Uie married ladies were the victori. 



SWIMMING. 
** Swimming raises my spirits.*' Bthoic. 

In noticing this pleasant and necessary diversion : necessary, 
because it is conducive to health ; 1 shall first mention a swim- 
ming match of Sir John Packington's, be was a remarkable tall 
and handsome man, and a great favorite of Queen Elizabeth. 
He made a bet of i^3000 that he could swim, within a given 
time, from Whitehall Palace stairs to Greenwich, the distance 
is but six miles, but the amount of the bet may be considered 
large in these gambling days, it is about equal to $40,000 of 
the present money. As soon as the queen heard of it, she 
forbsuie him ; to which bis gallantry and duty readily assented* 

In 1638, The Duchess of Chevreuse, (she was one of the 
attendants on the queen of Charles I.,) '^ with pretty, and with 
swimmins gait," swam across the Thames ; this feat is sup- 
posed to have been performed at Windsor. It brought forth 
from some court poet the following scrap of high-flown, con(- 
plimentary poetry, she was remarkable as having very beauti- 
ral eyes: 

« But her chaste breast, cold as the cloistered nun, 
Whose frost to crystal might congeal the sun, 
So^ lazM the stream, that pilots then afloat 
^flpght they might safely land without a boat ; 
Jalyhad seen the Thames in ice involved, 
Had it not been by her own beams dissolved.*' 

Swimming matches were very much encouraged, after the 
restoration, by the witty and profligate Rochester, and his boon 
companions, as a source of betting, for them to risk their court- 
ly wealth to the capricious goddess of fortune. 

* Plato " would have women follow the camp, to inspire noble actions 
they encounge also," he njsy " snbtility, wit, and many pntty devieee." , 
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A letter of the late S. T. Coleridge, Esq., dated July d2d, 
1794, states, '< Abergely is a large village on the sea coast, 
North Wales. Walking on the sea sands, 1 was surprised to 
see a number of fine women bathing promiscuously with men 
and boys, perfectly naked. Doubtless the citadels of their 
chastity are so impregnably strong, that they need not the 
ornamental bulwarks of modesty ; but, seriously speaking, 
where sexual distinctions are least observed, men and women 
live together in the greatest purity. Concealment sets the 
imagination a working, and, as it were, canthar(idiz^ our de- 
sires."* 

Among the athletic sports was foot racing ; this was quite 
a courtly amusement. King Charles 11. was a great pedest^^ian ; 
and, during his reign, two young nobles run down a buck, in 
the park, for a wager, in the king's presence. 

There were also military athletics, such as running at the 
ring, throwing the javelin at a Moor's head, and firing pistols 
at a mall. 



CoTswoLD Games. — ^< An attorney once resided in the vil- 
lage of Barton-on-the-Heath, whom we might now be justified 
in regarding as a lusus naturtB. His name was Captain Robert 
Dover, and it is said of him that he was of so pacific a dispo- 
sition, that he never tried more than two causes in his life, (a 
period of some length,) and that he usually acted as a friend 
and mediator, when any disputes arose. This was about 200 
years ago, a time when the meshes of the law were neither 
A). multifarious nor so intricate as they are at present." 

<^ It was this Mr. Dover who instituted (or perhaps revived) 
the annual festivities, termed the Cotswold Games y which, in 
the reigns of James I., were so much celebrated, and consisted, 
like the Olympian Games of the ancients, of most kind of man- 
hf exercises. They consisted of wrestling, cudgel- playing, leap- 
ing, pitching the bar, throwing the sledge, tossing the pike ; 
many of the country gentlemen hunted or coursed the hare, 
and the women danced. A castle of boards was errected on 
this occasion, from which guns were discharge^^ Ben Jon- 
son, Michael Drayton, and other poets, wrote verses on these 
diversions. "J 

This public spirited benevolent gentleman is a fit companion 
piece to Pope's celebrated Man of Ross. He is, to this day, 
well spoken of. 

* Gentleman's Magazine, 1836. In Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, 
?ol. ii., the same idea is there discussed, 
t Strat's Sports. 
t "Concise TopogrApfaical Description of Warwickibirc/* 1817 
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^ Captain Dover received permission from James I. to hold 
these sports, and he appeared at their celebration in the very 
clothes which that monarch had formerly worn, but with much 
more dignity in his air and aspect."* 

In the wealthy houses they were fond of practical jokes 
Admiral Sir William Penn, (father of the founder of Pennsyl- 
vania,) had an imprisoning chair, which, when a person sat in, 
he was suddenly clasped round the middle by two iron arms, 
from which he could not, by himself, get released. 

This amusing seat is very ancient ; it was one among the 
ingenious devices of the Marquis of Worcester's hundred inven- 
tions, but can be traced centuries before his time. 

The settling of this continent, and the general increase of 
commerce, brought forth curious fishes and crocodile skins, 
which were numerously exhibited in London. And also ^^ toild 
Indians^^ — these poor creatures were kidnapped away from 
hence, by greedy people, solely for them to get money by their 
exhibition : 

** How vain are all thinffs here below, 
How false and yet how fair ; 
Each pleasure hath its poison too, 
And every sweet a snare.*' 



Bear Baiting. — In Collier's " Memoirs of Edward Alleyn, 
Founder of Dulwich College," we are informed, that him and 
Efenslowe, both play actors, in 1600, purchased the office of 
master of the Kings' games, of bears, bulls, and dogs of Sir 
William Stuart, for iS450, which they insisted was a very bad 
bargain on their part ; and they soon after presented a petition 
to ue king, complaining that their fees and emoluments were 
not sufficient ; that they bought their office at a high rate ; that 
vagrants went about the country with bears and dogs to their 
detriment, and without license ; and, above all, that they were 
not permitted to bait bears on Sunday. They lamented the loss 
oi a goodly bear, named George Stone ; and that four of their 
best bears, ^^cth i^O, had been killed in an exhibition before 
the king, flls dutiful and reasonable petition, seems to have 
remained unanswered, and their grievances unredressed." 

" In 1601, Alley n relinquished the chief benefits of the thea- 
tres to Henslowe. But he was compelled, by virtue of the 
office he held of the master of the games, to superintend the 
affiurs of the bear garden. One part of this duty, was to take 
possession of all bulls, bears, and bear dogs, in any part of the 
kingdom, that might be useful for his majesty's sports ; awl- 

* Athenian Ozonensia. 
8 
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ihey, or rather the deputies they appointed, got into fierce dis- 
putes, as may well be conceived, on endeavouring to make good 
their claims. It is supposed the law and the prerogative, were 
not at that time very well defined : for though the great seal 
was appended to the deputation, a gentleman of Cheshire 
charged them with felony, on stealing his dog, and threatened 
to prosecute them at the assizes. Alleyn, it appears, was 
obliged, whenever it pleased the king, to furnish him with this 
sport, so he was ordered to bring his mastifis and bear dogs, 
from the bear garden to bait a lion at the tower. The royal 
beast did not show his accustomed clemency, but killed the 
dogs, except one, which Prince Henry ordered to be kept, say- 
ing, as ^^ he had fought with the king of beasts, he should never 
after fight with any inferior creature." 

How different are the notions of those who keep fighting dogs 
^\ this time ; they now only fight against each other, so that 
the true courage of the dog is not known ; and, I have no 
doubt, firom this circumstance they are deteriorated ; two dogs 
of the present day, called good dogs, which have never content- 
ed against any other more ferocious animals, may be poor things 
compared with those who, in the seventeenth century, contended 
against more wild and powerful beasts. 

On the restoration of Charles II., bear and bull baiting, and 
cock fighting, although put down by the Puritans^ were readily 
resumed, and were never more fully practised. These well 
meaning pious men, never went the proper way to work, in 
their plan of reform. They did not reflect, with Hume, " that 
man is a bundle of habits," therefore, all judicious reforms must 
be begun by changing them ; legislators should consider, it is 
of little use to legislate upon an abstract idea, however accu- 
rately (which is very difficult,) it may be defined. Plato says, 
^^ man, when he has received a right education, is the most 
gentle of all creatures, but when not so, be becomes the most 
savage being that the earth produces." 

The genius of science had not then opened to wondering man, 
her cornucopisB of blessings and of beauties. They had all the 
raw materials then, as we have now ; but fe^j^f them had 
begun to be investigated. Pope has since said : 

" Pretty in amber, to observe the forms 
Of hairs, of dirt, of grubs, and worms, 
The things we know, are neither rich nor rare, 
But we wonder how the d— I they came there." 

. No doubt, many of my readers will be struck with horror and 
mrprize, at many things 1 have placed before them ; but, on 
due reflection, they will conclude it could not be otherwise. 
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xsyeryBgb has its customs and manners, and they are slowly 
and only partially changed ; we, of the present age, are fir 
more luehly favoured. How easily may families, now, keep 
their o£»pring from the habits of the gamblers and the grogs. 
An English poet thus wrote on their drunkenness : 

** The excise is fattened With the rich result 
Of all this riot ; and ten thousand casks 
For eyer dribbling out their base contents, 
TouchM by the Midas finger of the state ; 
Bleed gold for ministers to sport away. 
Drink and be mad, then ! His your country bids, 
Gloriously drunk ; obey th' important call, 
Her cares demand, th* assistance of your throats. 
Ye all can swallow, and she asks no more." 

Fathers of families should recollect, that ^' habU makes either 
sinners or saints »^^ Elementary books may now be had on 
every science, besides music and drawing ; how easily, and 
with very little assistance, can any science be entered upon. 
How pleasant must it be for a father to know that his family 
is all safe under his own roof; one perhaps occupied with 
music, another with painting, another arranging geological 
specimens, another shells, another insects ; and, as they grow 
larger, practising experiments on chemistry or mechanism. 
As young people will seek something for their amusements ; 
surely, among these few enumerated, some one, and there are 
many more may be found, the practising of which may, in 
their youthful days, be not only amusing, but afterward turn 
to even their worldly profit. This, as it appears to me, is the 
best way to civilize, and reform, and improve mankind ; and 
happy shall I be, if this feeble hint should be the means of only 
exciting the attention of one family, in every township of this 
extensive Union. And if only a few families would, in every 
township, undertake it, they might have a museum ; and by 
the interchanging of duplicate specimens with other museums, 
would soon have an interesting and useful variety — affording 
instruction to the young, and amusement to the old. 

" Thus may our lives, exempt from public haunts, find 
Tongues in trees — books in the running brooks. 
Sermons in stones — and good in everything.** Shakspears. 

Besides, the subjects are inexhaustible ; Harris says, ^' as 
there is no part of nature too mean for the divine presence, so 
there is no kind of subject having for its foundation in nature ; 
that is below the dignity of a philosophical enquirer." Studies 
of this sort, in the language of the energetic Bolingbroke, 
** teach us to reason cautiously, pronounce moderately, and hope 
humbly, and to do this, is to be wise and good." It also 
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teaches us liberality of sentiment, which, in the lai^age of 
Burdon, '' does not consist in a man's own opinions, but in the 
tenderness and respect which he shows to those who difier from 
him ; it is not what we think or believe, but what we think 
of others, that makes us deserve the name of liberal ; for though 
freedom from prejudice is one part of liberality, yet, to respect 
the prejudices of others, is a greater, and it is certainly that part 
which most contributes to the peace, comfort, and pleasure of 
society !" 

<* Men of trae genius glow with liberal spirit, 
And bind a garland round the bust of merit ; 
While blockheads, void of wisdom's grateful light, 
Bury distinction in eternal night." Moorhbad. 

What objects of comparison, either curious or beautiful, has 
not the fair sex inspired ? The following elegant and singular- 
ly descriptive lines from Egan's " Book of Sports," may be 
interesting : 

THE SPORTSMAN'S MISTRESS. 

" All good, like the woodcock, a mistress I boast : 
Like the snipe, she will make a most excellent toast. 
Like the quail she^s compact, and as smooth as a partridge, 
That never was ruffled by the sound of a cartridge ; 
Like a well fatted land rail, she's gentle and pleasant, 
And in external ornament, she shines like a pheasant ; 
Like the hare and the rabbit, she's prudent and shy, 
But sometimes, like them, is found out by the eye ; 
What more need be said ? I might take her to house, 
For her hands are as soft as the feet of the grouse ! 

Tally ho—" 

The poet, Thompson, thus beautifully and truly speaks of 
the fair sex : 

" Without thee, what were unenlightened man ? 
A savage, roaming through the woods and wilds 
In search of prey ; and, with the unfashioned fur, 
Rough clad ; devoid of every art. 
And elegance of life. Nor happiness 
Domestic, mixed of tenderness and care, 
Nor moral excellence, nor social bliss, 
Nor grace, nor love, were his ! 
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TWO OLD HUNTING SQUIRES. 

Mr. Hastings, an old gentleman of these reigns, in Dor- 
setshire, was low of stature, but strong and active, of a ruddy 
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complexion, and with flaxen hair ; his clothes were always 
green ; his house was of the old fashion, in the midst of a large 
park, well stocked with deei!, rahbits, and fish ponds ; he had a 
long narrow bowling green, and used to play with round sand 
stone bowls : here, he had a banquetting room, built like a 
stand in a large tree. He kept all sorts of hounds that run 
buck, fox, hare, otter, and badger ; and hawks, both long and 
short winged. His great hall was commonly strewed with 
marrow bones, and full of hawk perches, hounds, spaniels, and 
terriers. The upper end was hung with fox skins, of this and 
last year's killing ; here and there a pole cat was intermixed , 
with hunters' poles in great abundance. The parlour was a 
•furge room furnished in the same style. On a broad hearth, 
paved with brick, lay some of the choicest terriers, hounds, 
and spaniels ; one or two of the great chairs had litters of cats 
in them, which were not to be disturbed. Of these, three or 
four always attended him at dinner ; and a little white wand 
lay by his trencher, to defend it, if they were too troublesome. 
In his windows, which were very large, lay his arrows, cross- 
bows, and other accoutrements ; the corners of the room were 
filled with his best hunting and hawking poles. His oyster 
table stood at the lower end of the room, which was in use 
twice a day, all the year round, for he never failed to eat oys- 
ters both at dinner and supper, which he got from the neigh- 
bouring town of Poole. At the upper end of the room stood 
a small table with a double desk, on one side of which, held a 
church " Bible," the other, the " Book of Martyrs." On dif- 
ferent tables in the room lay hawk hoods, bells, old hats with 
their crowns thrust in, full of pheasant's eggs ; dice tables^'i 
cards, and scores of tobacco pipes. At one end of the room 
was a door which opened into a closet, where stood bottles of 
strong beer and wine, which never came out but in single glasses, 
which was the rule of his house, for he never exceed^ him- 
self, nor permitted others to get drunk. Answering to this 
closet, was a door into an old chapel, which had long been dis- 
used for devotion ; but, in the pulpit, as the safest place, was 
always to be found a cold chine of beef, a venison pasty, a 
gammon of bacon, or a great apple pie, with thick crust well 
baked. His table cost him not much, though it was good to 
eat at ; his sports supplied all but beef and mutton ; on Fri- 
days he had the best of fish. He never wanted a London 
pudding, and he always sang to it an old song, beginning with, 
^^ My part lies therein^ a." He drank a glass or two of wine 
at meals, put sirrup of gilliflowers into his sack, and had always 
a tun glass of small beer standing by him, which he often stir- 
red about with a sprig of rosemary. He lived to be a hun- 

8* 
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dred, never lost his eye-sight, nor used spectacles. * He got 
on horseback without help, and rode to the death of a stag till 
he was past eighty years of age. He died 1638.| 

In 1769, died, aged 125 years, George Kirton, Esq., at Thorn- 
ton, near Bradford, Yorkshire. He followed the chase on 
horseback till he was 80 years of age ; from that period till he 
was 100, he regularly attended the unkenelling of his hounds, 
at Oxnap ELalL, and, if possible, the unkenelling of the fox, in 
his one horse chaise. 

So zealous are some of these men, that the late Daniel Gun- 
dy, Esq., of Trewante Hall, Cornwall, a great sportsman, who 
died 1839, ordered his funeral to be in the following curious 
manner : He was buried in his best hunting clothes, his whip 
in his right hand, with gloves, boots, and spurs, and his hat on 
his head ; his favorite horse was to be led after the coffin, with 
the saddle and bridle covered with crape. All of which was 
duly observed, showing the ruling passion was strong, while 
making his will, which often is but a short time before death. 



BLIND SPORTSMEN. 

<* Those are the likest copies which are drawn 
From the originals of human life.** Roscommon. 

' Ths Rev. Eklward Stokes, rector of Blaby, Leicestershire, 
was blind for 84 years (from the age of 9 ;) he died, aged ninety- 
three. He was born at Bradgate, and lost his eye-sight by the 
discharge of a pistol, loaded with shot (May 20th, 1698,) by 
his brother, which had been carelessly left lying about, not sup- 
posed to be charged. His unhappy brother never got oyer 
the concern, and died young. Edward, thus rendered blind, 
was entered at Clare Hall, Cambridge, and was presented, by 
Lord Hardwicke, to the rectory of Wymondham, and, on his 
father's death, to Blaby. Notwithstanding this infirmity, he 
performed the church service for many years, with only the 
assistance of a person to read the lessons. He was of a dis- 
position uncommonly cheerful, and his spirits never failed. To 

* The writer has oftentimes noticed aged sportsmen with good eyes, par- 
ticularly coursers. In the Lady of the Lake, perhaps the reader may recoI« 
lect the following lines, wherein this great faculty is spoken of, as belonging 
to Malcolm Graeme : 

«< Trained to the chaie, his eagle eye, 
The ptarmigan in snow oould spy." Boott. 

t Hatchin's Donetshire. 
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the poor of his parish he was a most henevolent benefactor ; 
on whom he expended nearly the whole of a handsome private 
fortune. About thirty years before his death, he put up a monu- 
ment in his church to the memory of his father, mother, bro- 
ther, and sister ; on which he also placed his own name. He 
had the perfect use of his limbs, and to the last walked about 
his own premises, and with a &cility that a stranger might 
imagine that he was neither old nor blind.* 

" The Rev. Edward Stokes used to hunt briskly ; a person 
always accompanied him, and, when a leap was to be taken, 
rung a hell. 

A still more extraordinary man, in this way, that had been 
himdj (I think, an officer in the army,) figured as a bold rider 
in the Marquis of Granby's hunt ; he had no attendant. I 
have often been out with him ; if any person happened to be 
near him when a leap was to be taken, they would say, << A 
little farther, sir — ^now a great leap." Nor did I ever hear of 
his receiving any harm. 

Much the same was said at the time of Lord Robert Bertie^ 
w]m> is represented in Hogarth's view of a cock-pit ; and, *d I 
mistake not, the late Lord Deerhurst, who lost his sight by a 
fall in hunting, still pursues the chase in the same manner."! 
These men possessed 

" That strange knowledge, that doth come 
We know not how, we know not where !" 

enforcing upon the mind the truth of the following remark of 
Lord Kaimes : '^ There is a contrivance of nature, no less sim- 
ple than effectual, which engages men to bear with cheerful- 
ness the fatigues of hunting, and the uncertainty of capture ; 
and that is an appetite of hunting." 
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GAMBLING. 

* Gaming is a principle in human nature. It belongs to us alL" fiuRKi. 

Such seems to be the case ; for Baker, a writer in 1602, 
informs us, that the learned ^^ Roger Ascham, born in York- 
shire, notably skilled in the Greek and Latin tongues, who had 
been sometimes school-master to Queen Elizabeth and her 
lAtin secretary ; but, taking too great delight in gaming and 
cock fighting, he both lived and died in mean estate, yet lett 

* Hone's Tear Book. t Gentleman's Magazine. 
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behind him sundry monuments of wit and industry." If this 
selfish love of gambling can triumph over a mind so highly gift- 
ed, and so variously stored with learning, the total banishing 
of such a curse seems a hopeless task indeed ! 

In an old comedy of 1561, one of the characters say : " We 
be flBust set at trumps, hard by the fyre !" 

It was with drunkenness, the principal vice of the times. 

" The losing gamester shakes the box in Tain» 
And bleeds, and looses on, in hopes to gain." • Bbydbw. 

The reader, who has read Lady Compton's billet to her " srweet 
life," must luLve wondered what she could do with all the pin- 
money , or '^ moderate allowance," which she so resolutely de* 
mands, while she is so very explicit about having her servants' 
wages paid, and all her debts as well ; this, therefore, is ihb 
cue that will unravel that fearful mystery — gambling was • 
ftehionable frenzy at this period. But perhaps it was at the 
highest during the reign of Charles II. ; at this time, no wealthj 
or noble house was considered fit to live in, without a basset- 
table, and cards, and dice, often cogged^ which was called Aa 
"/ottr squared ««." 

" With dice, with cards, with billiards far unfit, 
With shuttlecock, uuseeming manly wit." Spxims. 

The turning of a card often dissipated so much property, that 
nothing but the levelling of whole plantations of ancient are- 
nues,<;opses, and woods, could supply the honourable demands* 
Hience, Lord. Carnarvon's profligate, and witty, and time expres- 
sive definition, often came into practical application : ^' Weod^^^ 
says he, " is an. excrescence of the earthy provided by God for : 
the payment of dehts.''^ It is recorded by one of the diarists . 
of the day, that iSlOOO, or iS1500, was a common bet upon 
various points of any of the fashionable games.* Evelyn de- 
scribes, as the greatest gambler, the Duke of St. Albans, who, 
although more than eighty years of age, and completely bUnd^ 
still frequented the gambling table, having a firiend beside him 
to tell him the cards as they were played. 

* Pepjs states, " I was told, my Ijady Castlemaine is so great a gamoestfir 
as to have won £15,000 in one night, and lost £25,000 in another night, at 
play ; and hath played £1000, and £1500, at a cast." 

In the year 1670, by which time she had had four or five children, whieh 
ihe king (Charles II.) owned, he elevated her to be the Duchess of ClevoUnd, - 
with remainder to her natural sons. Burnet says : " She was a woman of 
great beauty, but most enormously vicious and ravenous, foolish, but imperi- , 
out, very uneasy to the king, and always carrying on intrigues with otber 
men, while yet she pretended she was jealous of him. His passion for her, 
and her strange behaviour toward him, did so disorder him, that often he wai 
not master or himself, nor capable of minding business." 



OAMBLIN«« fiS 

*' Mark bow the world its votaries rewards, 
A youth of follies, an old age of cards.'* 

So common was this ridiculous habit, that if a shuffling fellow 
was detected in any sort of trickery, the remark was, ^' you 
are as false as dicers. ^^ 

Bishop Taylor, in his " Rule of Conscience," quotes John of 
SaKsburyj " who allows, of every game, if it can be made to 
ease our griefis, or alleviate our burdens, without the loss of our 
innocenoe." The loss of our innocence is the great object, but 
who 18' to define that nice point P 

There have been laws in England, many centuries past, 
Igainst gambling ; but, as it ^' is a principle in human nature, it 
belongs to us all," and assumes so many, indeed is seen in aJl, 
shapes. Statesman should endeavour to regulate it, since it is 
hnpossible to suppress it. 

An act was passed about it in Queen Anne's reign, which now 
remains among '' the gathered wisdom of a thousand years ;" 
bat, oh ! carious to relate, there is an exempting clause, in fevoor 
of the royal family J in the royal palaces, or wherever they may 
be for the time being — which shows that this vice was. carried 
(m in such quarters, where, of all other places, it ought not to 
have been. These laws, therefore, remain a dead letter. Ma- 
gistrates cannot carry them into effect. As a proof of which, 
there are more gambling h — Is now in London, than in any 
other city in the world — while there are plenty of severe laws 
against them. 

The following is an historical account of card playing: 
Chresco is mentioned in Eastward Hoe, 1605 ; Mount Saint, 
(like piquet,) 1608 ; Prime is mentioned by Sir John Harring- 
ton, 1615, he also mentions post ; heaving of the man ; then 
followed lodam ; bank-a-rout, and gleek ; new cut, 1617 ; 
knave out of doors ; double ruff, and English ruff, 1674 ; ombre 
reign of Charles II. ; bassett, at the close of seventeenth cen- 
tury ; whist, the time of Swift ; quadrille is a more modem 
game ; then follows putt, high-game, plain dealing, wit and 
reason, costly colour ; five cards, bone ace, queen nazareen, 
lanterloo, penn-cast, art of memory, beast, cribbage, and all 
foors.— Comp/efe Gamester. 
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FESTIVALS, WAKES, AND FAIRS. 

" We were not meant to plod along the earth, 
Strange to ourselves, and to our Allows strange : 
We were not meant to struggle from our birui, 
Toi«kulk, and creep, and in one pathway range, 
Act with stern inUhf large failh^ and loving will ! 
Up and be doing ! God is with us still." 

From the earliest period of the world, man has kept aome 
peculiar days of festivity ; and on these days, if he preserved 
nis innocence, all was well. 

In the early period of these reigns, these festivals were kept 
with great hilarity, which gave much offence to the Puritaha. 
And although many sectarians now cry out against the Catholic 
festivals, yet they, in their thoughtless zeal, and uncharitable 
censure, are probably not aware, that the first day of August, 
the death of Queen Anne, is still kept in England by many dis- 
senters, as a day of festivity ; for on that day the ^' Schism BiUj^^ 
was to have gone into effect ; but on that day she gave up the 
ffhost, to their great joy and satis^tion. That vile act would 
have debarred every soul, except those who belonged to the 
<' Church of England, as by law established," from educating 
their own children.* 

If it was right then, and since then, to keep this day as « 
festival, if kept with harmless and sober mirth, surely it may 
.^ be proper for other classes to keep their festival days. 

These events call upon us strongly to exercise out charity. 
Southey writes : <^ He who is most charitable in his judgment, 
18 generally the least unjust." And Bickersteth kindly advises 
us to ^^ be pitiful and compassionate to those in error ;" these 
feelings show a goodness of heart, and teach us to suspend an 
hasty opinion. Lavater has an aphorism ; <' The wrath that 
on conviction subsides into mildness, is the wrath of a generous 
mind." 

At Christmas, there was always great rejoicing, great hos- 
pitality for many days ; even in the cottages there was good 
cheer of roast beef, plum pudding, and toast, and ale. 

At Houghton Chapel, Nottinghamshire, " the good Sir Wil" 
Ham Hollis^ kept his house in great splendour and hospitality. 
He began Christmas at All Hallo wtide, and continued it till 
Candlemas, during which time any man was permitted to stay 
three days, without being asked who he was, or from whence 
he came." — Graphic Illustrator. 

* And if this had been quietly submitted to, a Mr. Bromley, a member of 
the house of commons, intended to have introduced a bi 1, to prevent any dis- 
senter from voting at future elections 
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No doubt this generous knight considered, 

*' If I ask not my guest whence and whither his way, 
Tis because I wooM have him here with me to stay." 

And that this was a singular instance who can beliere ? 
After haying read the general invitation, over the gateway of 
Montacute House, as mentioned, vol. I. page 76, which gene- 
rous and general invitation, the writer saw still remaining in 
large capital letters, about twenty years past. This charitable 
invitation tells us now, as plainly as though we saw the noble 
host, the character of the owner ; and that 

** His liberal eye, doth give to every one, 
Thawing cold fear !*' 

In the diary of the Rev. John Ward, vicar of Stratford upon 
Avon, extending from 1648 to 1679. He states, << the Duke of 
Norfolk expended £20fi00 in keeping Christmas. Charles 
II. gave over keeping that festival on this account ; his munifi- 
cence gave great onence at court." From about the above 
period, this good old custom began to decline. 

In Bunbery's ''Life and Correspondence of Sir Thomas 
Hanmer," who was speaker of the house of commons, in the 
reign of Queen Anne ; there is a quotation from the diary of 
the Duchess of Grafton : it states, that money was given to the 
poor who attended, when his grace took coach to his seat at 
Euston ;" this seems to show of what importance the annual 
journey into the country then was considered, how well the 
circumstance was known, and that an indiscriminate charity 
was then expected and bestowed. 

What a difference between that period and our own ; few now 
give anything ; few indeed, except the great Leviathan fund- 
holders, have anything to spare ; and the doctrine of these 
people is, that charity makes people idle and lazy ; not being 
aware, or rather I suppose, not caring about the consequence 
of such horrible doctrine, which sets at defiance the most holy 
maxims of the Old and New Testaments.* 

But who that has read the Spectator, is unacquainted with 
Sir Roger De Coverley ? In that masterly picture, the author, 
Apelles like, has concentrated all the amiableness, the simplicity, 
the humour, and amusing weaknesses of that class of which 
Sir Roger is the great representative, without its vices and 
defects. From this example we learn, that though many of 

*■ It is but an act of justice to state, that the most generous individual of 
modern times, was the late Earl of Egremont, who died 1838 ; he gave away, 
after he came to his estates, £20,000 yearly, or JE^ 1,200,000, in acts of charity 
and liberality during his lifetime. 
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the rural squires had the last polish given to their education n 
London, where perchance they rented chamhers for a few term; 
in the Temple, and frequented the coffee hpuses to which the 
wits of the day resorted ; yet they returned by no means over- 
burdened with learning, or general knowledge of the world. 

They" cultivated their paternal acres, watched with almost 
Druidical reverence the safety of their ancient oaks, jealously 
defended or enlarged their ancient boundaries, and kept them 
from trespassers ; were members of the worshipful quorum of 
a bench of magistrates, in which capacity, perhaps, they im- 
pressed their tenants with respectful awe, by a speech of three 
or more minutes long, upon some great occasion, which, 

** Like quicksilver, the rhetoric they display, 
Shines as it runs, but grasp'd, it slips away." Cowpbr. 

and enforced especially, those statutes which regarded publie 
decency, their game, and their fish. 

When Sunday arrived, they repaired to the village church J 
the grave yard, which they enter through a long line of un- 
covered, and bowing peasantry, who took this opportunity of 
showing their respect for his worship, and receiving his kind 
enquiries in return ; after which, the family ascended ^^ the 
squire's canopied pew," the chief, and oft-times the only seat 
in the synagogue, where they edified their tenantry during ser- 
vice by the loudness of their responses, while t^ey looked con- 
siderately about, to see which of their neighbours or dependants 
were absent, as well as to impress deoorousness upon those 
present. 

And when j 03^0 us Christmas came round, then the mansion 
rang loud and long with their festivities, that seemed a perfect 
echo of the Elizabethan age ; then the warm hearted master 
caused the doors to be thrown open, that the enjoyments of this 
soul cheering season might be as general as the blessings it 
commemorated. A whole hecatomb of fattened hogs, and 
beeves, and sheep, and poultry, were slai^htered, cut into slices, 
and distributed among the neighbourhood ; and a string of hog's 
puddings, and a pack of cards, were sent to every poor family 
in the parish. 

Then also a double quantity of malt* wasVUowed to the ale, 

* In 1646 a quarter (eight bushels) of malt was worth £1 9«. ; in 1099, 
£1 Ids. 4d. In the year 1832, there was about thirty million bushels of 
barley converted into malt. ' Of hops I Jo not know the price, it is always a 
fluctuating crop. In 1830, there were 46,727 acres occupied in cultivating 
this plant. 

In the reign of Henry VIII., brewers were forbidden to put hops and snl- 
phar into ale. In the reign of Edward VI., (his son,) privileges were granted 
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vrhich was set running into the leathern jacks, and horn cups, 
in the hall, for every one that* called for it; while the table, 
heart of oak,* was continually set with large rounds and rumps 
of beef, plum puddings, and mince pies. And at evening, when 
the Christmas sports of the happy, became as yet tmpillagedj 
yeomanry, were making roofs and rafters shake, as though they 
also were alive with the merriment ; the landlord vouchsafed 
to look in upon their festival, and enjoy the practical jokes that 
had been long nurtured and treasured up for the occasion. A 
landlord of this old stamp loved to see the old arras that still 
lingered upon the dingy walls, and the pictures of his ancestors, 
that seemed to smile upon him appro vi^ly, for treading in their 
easy, friendly, and happy footsteps. Then, too, would be ad- 
mired and valued, as cnoice heir looms, his antique plate, his 
massive high-backed chairs, the covers of which were adorned 
with embroidered flowers, cupids, and shepherdesses, by the 
needles of his tasteful grandmother, and her industrious house* 
hold. 

He was also proud of his private chaplain, as he justly might, 
when his reverence attended to his duty ; for this gentleman^s 
conduct was very effective ;'|* his house-keeper, and all his 
throngs of servants, although one half of them were only of 
use to wait upon the other half, and to dwell with emphatic 
deliffht upon the merits and exploits of his aged hunters, which 
he ulowed to graze, labour free, for life, in his park or paddocks. 

Such being the conduct of the wealthy, and there being little 
or no taxation^ each person was easy in his circumstances ; there 
Was then no everlastin? din, enquiring about *' money-markets," 
Dor, indeed, but little about any other markets. Their minds and 
their bodies were always ready to partake of mirth, and keep 
up all the festivals, with the wakes and fairs, as they regularly 
came round. 

Such was " Merry England ;"• what is she now ? (without 
going into a lengthened detail,) that question may be soon an- 

to bop ffToands. Tasser, inhis " Five Hundred Points of Good Hasbandry,** 
1657, 3i08 speaks of this useful plant : 

" The hop for hii profit, I thui do exalt, 
It itrengtheneth drink and it flaroreth 
And bemg well brewed, long kept it will last, 



It itrengtheneth drink and it flaroreth malt ; 

IbemgiK 
And drtfinng abide, if ye draw not too fast." 



In the reign of James I., I expect this plant was not sufficiently cultivated ; 
for in 1608 there was a statute prohibiting the importation of spoiled hops. 

* Id the city of Winchester there is an oak table, 700 years old, made of 
thick plank, eighteen feet iti diameter ; it has been painted over with tb« 
colours green and white, in compartments, with a red and white rose, in the 
Tador style ; it is in the county hall, which was formerly the chapel of the 
Royal Castle. 

T Alas ! ^y ore now almost aH abolished, except in the Catholic honsee. 

9 
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flwered, I am sorry to say, by the numberless boards stuck about 
in the most conspicuous places : ^' Steel traps and spring gtms 
set on these premises. ^^ 

King George III. had them set at Windsor ; this war4oYing 
king knew, 

** Which clever smith the prettiest man-traps makes, 
To save from thieves, the royal ducks and drakes, 
The guinea hens, and peacocks, with their eges, 
And catch his loving subjects by the legs.*' Pinoak. 

On St. Valentine's day, gentlemen sent presents, such as 
jewelry, silk gloves, silk stockings and garters, (those elegant 
articles being now manufactured in sufficient quantities,) to their 
valentines ; these presents, according to Pepys, and other 
writers of the time of Charles II., were very expensive, often 
amounting to several hundred pounds ; and, no doubt, accom- 
panied with 

** Words of such sweet breath composed, 
As made the gift more sweet." 

It was usual, when a party of ladies and gentlemen met on 
this day, to write their names on slips of paper, which beiiMT 
divided into parcels, the ladies drew for the gentlemen, and 
the gentlemen for the ladies ; those drawn together being coor 
sidered valentines. 

These customs have nearly all been dropped, but the day if 
still devoted to Cupid, which is kept up by letters^ and that to 
a considerable extent. On St. Valentine's day, 1821, there 
were 200,000 above the usual quantity passed through the two- 
penny post offices in London only. 

Shrove Tuesday was kept with feasts of pan-cakes, made 
nearly the same, but larger than the delightful buckwheat calcQf 
are made here ; also fritters, which are of the same pasty com- 
position, but to which is added currants, or apples, finely sliced. 
Both these dishes, well sugared, and a copious squeezing ctf 
lemon juice, retains their hold to this time on the English pa- 
late, notwithstanding the changes in diet which began with the 
reformation. 

E^ter Monday, (indeed the whole week,) was particularly 
observed. Eating tansy pudding, is a custom peculiar to that 
day ; this plant symbolized the bitter herbs used by the Jewt, 
at their paschal feast ; but, that the people might show a proper 
dislike of that ancient people, they ate also of a gammon 
of bacon. X^^J ^^ played at ball. Brand cites the customi 
wherein tansy and ball play are both enumerated : 
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** At stool ball, Lucias, let us play 
For sugar, cakes, or wine, 
Or for a tansy let as pay — 
The lot be thine or mine. 

** If thou, my dear, a winner be, 
At trundling of the ball, 
The wager thou shall hare, and me^ 
And my misfortunes all." 1679. 

<< Poor Robin's Almanack," for 1677| thus notices this sport 
very sportively : 

" Toung men and maids, now very brisk, 
At barley break, and stool ball frisk.** 

May day was kept most jovially, both in country and town ; 
in London, the lusty and hearty milk maids danced in the 
itreets with beautiful garlands, composed of the new spring 
fbwers. These joy inspiring days, numerous as the calendar 
shows them to have been, were kept up with the greatest zeal 
all over the country, until the close of James I.'s reign — af&rding 
proof sufficient of the more easy circumstances of the comnumaKty. 

The sheep-shearing, in every farm house, was kept up with 
much warmth and fervour. '^ Let me see !" says the clown in 
an old play, (soliloquising,) << I am to buy for our sheep-shear- 
ing, three pounds of sugar, five pounds of currants, rice ! what 
will this sister of mine do with rice ? but my father hath made 
her mistress of the feast, and she lays it on. She hath made 
twenty-four nosegays for the shearers ; there will be several 
tenor singers ; there is one Puritan among them, and she sings 
psalms to hornpipes. 1 must have saf&on to colour the warden 
piesi mace, dates none, nutmegs seven, a race or two of ginger, 
bat that 1 may beg four pounds of prunes, and as many pounds 
of raisins of the sun." 

The harvest homes were well kept. In the 23d chapter of 
Exodus, 15th and 16th verses, I find, << And thou shalt keep 
the feast of harvest ; the first fruits of thy labours, which thou 
hast sown in thy fields, and the feast of ingathering, which is in 
the end of the year, when thou hast gathered in thy labours out 
of the field.'' How proper, therefore, is it to keep up this di- 
vine ordinance, when it is done with a grateful, pious, sober, 
Aeart-etirring, soul-cheering hilarity ? 

The wheat sowing, which soon follows this festival, in the 
autumn, was kept, as the following verse so generously exem- 
plifies : 

" Wife ! sometime this week, if the weather holds cleare. 
Ad end of the wheat sowing, we make for this yeare ; 
iUmember me, therefore, though I do it not, 
The iMd aJM, the pastries, aAd fnimentj pot.** Tvssu. 
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At MartiDmas, was feasting and conviviality ; and then was 
laid in salt fish, and other salted provisions for the winter. 

On new year's day, inferiors presented little gifts of remenn 
brance to their patrons ; this was continued from the lowest 
subordinate of society up to the king. An Earl's purse, was of 
the value of twenty pounds, this was in money ; but it also 
often contained some fresh imported jewel, especially if any 
part of the Earl's family had travelled, or held a situation in 
flome f(»eign possession. 



.Ai^ 



Wakes. — The origin of village wakes was at festival on the 
dedication, or finish, of the churches, and was originally a reli- 
gious festival, of course, soon crept in festivity ; but as long as 
it was observed with sobriety md decorum, no harm would 
arise. When the various schisms of religbn came in, order and 
decorum would no longer be observed. The whole parish 
would not assemble in the morning at the church, and near« 
sermon, advising them, and preparing the mind to. properly 
^observe the day. Therefore, they soon became '' exclusively 
convivial and sinful." 



Fairs. — The fairs have various origins, almost as various as 
they are in number. They were, for the most part, places and 
times of extensive purchases, some lasting many days ; and 
people going on business to them, from fifty to one nundred 
miles.* 

From about the middle of the seventeenth century, when 
several cities and incorporated towns had been gradually losii^ 
their exclusive privileges ; the number of persons living bw 
trade and industry had greatly increased ; during this period, 
complaints were made of petty shopkeepers living in country 
villages, one writer states, " that in every country village where 
is, it may be, not ten houses, there is a shopkeeper, and cub 
that never served an apprenticeship to a shopkeeping trade 
whatsoever," they are described as '' not dealers in pins only, 
but as carrying on a good trade ;" this could not have been md 
case, if the people had not been well of. The fairs, therefore, 
began to be less mercantile, there being a supply of these arti- 
cles nearer each person's home. 

Bartholomew fair, which it may be proper to inform the rea- 
der, is annually held on that saints day, in the very heart of 
^' that monstrous wen^^ the city of London, had its origin in the 
leign of Edward I., and was allowed, by the charter, to be held 

* In the old monastic times, the monks of Maxtoke, in Warwickshire, at 
tended Starbitch fair, near Cambridge, to lay in their yearly neceeaaries, al< 
though ttt hundred miiea 4i«t*Dce. 
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Ibr three days only : but when the allotted time expired, the 
multitude did not disperse, until hunger or satiety sent them 
back to their occupations. At last, the popular appetite for the 
amusements of this carnival, had become so rampant, that, in the 
reign of Queen Anne, a plan was set on foot, to extend the 
period to fourteen days ; this project very much alarmed the 
sober part of society, so that whole tempests of projects and 
petitions were discharged against the proposition.* 

All was then a preparation for merriment, uproar, and license^ 
and every parish in the metropolis dischars^ed its population 
into Smithfield, as into a vast reservoir. Thither went the 
man of tan from the west-end, hoping to exchange his more 
£nhionable, but not much better, diversion, for some vulgar in* 
trigue ; thither went the anxious citizen, and his more anxioui 
dame, and his half delighted, half terrified stripplings, to drown 
the cares of a whole year, amid the uproar and confusion of a 
day : on one side was seen the sleek country grazier, or blue 
aproned butcher, elbowing their way through the crowd, to 
Bettle a bargain in hay, sheep, or bullocks ; and on the other, 
the ambulatory vintner, with his wheelbarrow of geneva. 
Here too came the thimble rigger with his table, and the bear- 
ward with his monkey and dancing bear ; the robber, the thief, 
the bally, and the pickpocket ; in the *^ sure and certain hope^^ 
that were so much business, and so much folly were mingled 
together, they would reap a plentiful harvest. Everjrthing that 
would allure the fancy, or the palate, might be purchased for a 
trivial sum, amid avenues of show booths, and lanes of stalls ; 
while the roaring of rival showmen, the braying of trumpets, 
the rattling of drums, the hammering of gongs and cynibals, was 
enough to make every brain reel, that was not well fortified bj 
nature against such numberless, portentous concussions. 
^^ Thus bad begins, but worse remains behind." 

Not only the idleness and tumult, but also the immorality 
md excesses, of this long fair, had often been considered a civic 

Citilence, and which the authorities endeavoured to banish ; 
, in 1702, a proclamation was issued by the Lord Mayor, 
*' for, the suppression of the great profaneness, vice, and de- 
bauchery, too frequently practised there, requiring all persons 
concerned not to let, set, hire, or use any booth, shed, stall, or 
other erection whatsoever, to be used or employed, contrary to 
law, for interludes, stage plays, comedies, gambling places, 
music meetings, or opportunities for enticing, assembling, or 
GCHigregating idle, loose, and vicious people together, under 
colour and pretence of innocent diversions and recreations.^' 
Another proclamation was issued in 1707, wherein ^< the de- 

* ^'Raatont for di« punctual limitiiig of Bartholomew fiur to tbrae days, 171 L** 

9* 
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plorable increase of profaneness and debaucheries," are empha- 
tically pointed out, and all erections belonging to this &lr, are 
required to be constructed for the purposes of traffic only. In 
order to lessen the immense crowd, the gates and thorough&res 
of Christ's and Bartholomew's hospitals were ordered to be 
shut at ten o'clock, and no persons, who were not inhabitantg 
of those places, were to stay out beyond that late hour. 

Such will give some idea of this wonderful pandemonium 
of strange sights and stranger sounds, and which, notwithstand- 
ing these precautions, still kept increasing as the metropolis 
became extended. It was opened with much pomp and splen- 
dour, by the lord mayor and other civic officers proceeding to 
read the necessary proclamations, his lordship going in the gaudy 
•ad massive city state coach, drawn by six horses, accompanied 
by the sw<^d and mace, and other regalia. 

But very few of these vices attended the country &irs and 
wakes ; as a proof of which, the writer has never read or heard 
of any proclamation being required at any of them. Indeed, 
the following account of a trial, but a few years past, to sup- 
press the usual sports and pastimes (which although the account 
may be considered a digression) failed. 

Serjeant Best defended the practice and the parties on the 
day of trial, when he made the following memorable de£^ce : 
<< We ought to take care to preserve ournational habits jmanrurMj 
and customs. From the union of these, ha>s arisen our naHoiuU 
spirit^ our love of justice, of independence, and of our country* 
The true and only source of all our greatness, and all our happir 
ness. Wakes, and their ammusemfnts, are amongst the customsy 
are the fruits of our hberty; he who would destroy them would 
make a change in our manners and habits, the extent of which we 
cannot see, and for the consequence of which, no good man would 
choose to answer. ^^ 

Justice Heath, in his charge, pertinently observed : ^^ T%ai 
no man will say that a fair is an illegal assemblage, and such 
diversions any breach if the peace."*^ The jury brought in a 
verdict of ^< not guilty ;" and a righteous verdict it was. Bal- 
zac says : <^ If those severe censors, who condemn all innocent 
recreations, had a control over the world, they would strike out 
the spring and abolish youth ; the former from the calendar, 
the latter from human life." 

The abolishing of the old Catholic festivals has been a source 
of great mischief. I do not know the precise number of those 
days whicii have been abolished, probably (reckoning the Sab- 
bath day with them) it was one third of the year. The usury 
and taxing system has drawn this labour and its value into its 
ail-absorbmg, but never satisfied, vortex ; and this is one reason 
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why England produces their manufactured articles somewhat 
lower (notwithstanding their fit'ty millions of annual taxes) than 
other ctnmtries ; which they, in their own defence, endeavour 
to counteract by excessive tarifi^. 

Yet all the while the labourers are the worse, both bodily 
and mentally : the writer has watched their condition for nearly 
half a century, he can recollect when the country cottages, and 
mechanic's houses were decently furnished with durable and 
useful artkies, such as a clock, a plate-rack with pewter plate* 
and dishes, strong stools, chairs, and tables, a rack suspended 
firom the ceiling, on which was one or two sides of bacon, good 
beds, and strong warm clothing ; these have been gradually 
going, piece by piece, as the taxing as progressively increased^ 
irhicb, with the fluctuation of the paper money, which has de- 
pressed their wages, until they now nearly resemble the miser- 
able log cabins of poor, illfated Ireland. 

The mirs, with the village wakes, furnished the chief domestic 
amusements of the rural gentry, which the progress of fashion 
has as yet left. But, unfortunately, they are fast declining. 

The wealthy gentry and wealthy townsmen kept a sort of 
oi>en house while they lasted. Here would be assembled the 
far off residing country cousins, old school fellows, and early 
thooffh distant friends; here, there would be the card, the 
dancing, and the music parties ;* and also country and subscrip- 
tion buis, where, of course, the strictest etiquette would have 
to be observed, 

*' For nothing in the wor1d*s like etiquette, 
In kingly chambers, and imperial halls, 
As also at the race, and country balls,'* 



Etiqttette. — I am compelled here to make another 

* Now would be sung the enlivening madrigal, of which the following is 
pioper for the occasion : 

A MADRIGAL. 

'* How sweet is every shepherd's song ! 
How fair the vows that load the tongue, 
His soul with every sigh expires, 
His bosom flames with furious fires. 

This ev'ry day we seem to see ; 
But when will lore and truth agree 1 

When spiders, for the harmless fly, 
In silent ambush cease to lie ; 
When foxes keen with poultry play, 
And from the lambkin run away ; 
Then may the world with wonder see, 
That lore and truth at last agree.'* 
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8ion, but, accordiDg to Beroaldus, ^< digressions do mightily de- 
light a weary reader, they are like sauces to a bad stomach." 
If this is true, I shall perhaps be excused. 

There was a work, entitled " Youth's Behaviour, or Decency 
in Conversation Among Men," ninth edition, 1668, which giv^ 
a long account of fashionable etiquette, and good manners, at 
that period. I am sorry I am compelled to be concise, great 
part of it will not do for ea/ra polite ; I wish <' my paper to be 
free from an envenomed jest," although Horace tells us, ^< One 
may speak in jest, and yet speak truth." This work shows a 
coarseness and want of delicacy in their manners, which his- 
torically gives us a better notion of society than can be given 
by us poor scribes ; however, once for all, '' if in the course 
of my work I shall advance anything a little jocosely, you will 
surely pardon that liberty." 

He directs : '^ In a room wherein is company, thou must not 
stretch out thine arms at full length, and toss them hither and 
thither ; if thou laughest, make not a braying like a donkey. 

<( In coughing or sneezing, wherein is company, make not 
too much noise ; in yawning howl not ; and when thou blow- 
est thy nose, blow not a blast like a trumpet. 

'^ When thou sittest in a room with company, put not inde- 
cently one leg over the other, but keep them firm and settled, 
and join thy feet, on the floor, even together ; crosse them not 
one upon the other. 

'' Being set down to table, scratch not thyself ; and take thou 
heed, as much as thou canst, not to spit, cough, and blow thy 
nose, but if it be needful, do it dexterously without noise, turn 
thy face sideling ; cast not thyself on the table, with thine arms 
stretched even to thy elbow ; sop not the bread in thy wine. 

" Taking salt, beware thy knife be not greasy, when it ought 
to be wiped, which one may do neatly with a little piece of 
bread, or, as in certain houses where such things be plentiful, 
with a napkin, but never wipe thy knife with the loaf. 

" One ought not to cast under the table, or on the ground, 
bones, parings, wines, or such like things." Yet at this period, 
" the floors were covered with rushes." There are also some 
judicious directions about spitting, which appears to have been 
very common. 

The reading of this curious volume, which was translated 
from the French, shows that the manners, like the fashions in 
dress, and also the cookery among the havt ion, were modelled 
from that tasteful and polite nation. 

Friendliness.— Notwithstanding the coarseness, (for as J ahn 
says, << to polish is not to civilize,") my readers cannot, I think| 
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lUrip perceiving, that the habits, manners, and customs at these 
ters find festivals, tended to make them social, friendly, bene- 
volent ; the wealthy mixed with the poor, they fed with them ; 
th^r Sports also were almost all in the open air, therefore,- the 
people at large, could not help but partake with them. 

As an instance of the whole public meeting together, in friend- 
ly, jocular, merry making. The corporation of New-Castle- 
upon-Tyne, went forth on Easter, and Whitsun Monday's, to 
the little mall to play at ball, attended by a great number of the 
burgesses, and also accompanied with the whole re^la, 
viz. : the sword, mace, and cap of maintenance carried Mfore 
&em ] here, besides playing at hand ball, there would be dinc- 
hg and other amusements joined in by the females. Wbo^doei 
not see how much effect the attendance of these' fiithers of the 
town would have in preserving and keeping order and decency ? 
How soon would every specie of rowdyism and indecency, be 
frowned down, discountenanced, and finally be put a stop to. 
The attendance of the fair sex has a very powerful and very 
effective tendency, in this way ; its eSect has been very properly 
noticed in our time by De Tocqueville, he writes, " Women 
are the protectors of morals." 

Mills, in his " History of Chivalry," says : " I know not 
whether the principles of Christian friendship, were not as well 
understood in their days, as in our own age of boasted light and 
improvement." 

** A generous Ariendsbip no cold medium knows, 
Burns with one love, with one resentment glows." Popb. 

The learned Selden, whom Grotius calls ^< the honour of the 
•English nation ;" cut the foilowinc Latin lines, at ten years of 
•Ipe, in the lintel of the door of his ntther's house at Salvington^ 
in Sussex : 

Gratus, honoste, mihi, non claudar, ioito sedeqne, 
Fur, abeas ! non sum facta soluta tibi.'^ 

Money went agreat way in those reigns. Goldsmith, a later 
writer, describes a gentleman of his day thus : 

" A man he was, to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year.** 

There were hundreds of the wealthy eould say : 

" And I can take a good man by the hand, 
And feel that we are kin !** Miss Bailus. 

* It will be understood that it is the door, that is presumed to addnes Urn 
•tnnger, 

" Welcome, if honest ! Glad such men to greet, 
I will not close, walk in, and take thy seat ; 
Thief, get thee gone ! *gainst thee a stout defence, 
I open not, but boldly bid thee hence.** 
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And all this could be done, nay, it was done by the titled, as 
well as the wealthy, and yet a due degree of etiquette was weD 
observed. The poor and the rich could associate togetheTi 
each observing and preserving a proper dignity in their mannen 
and behaviour, they reciprocally found that 



" Friendship's girdle 

Must not be pot on slackly ; 'tis a chord 
That with disuse decays, bat never breaks 
With straining !" 

William Penn said, " Form was good, but not formality." 
Their usual salutations were, ^^ God keep you," or ^' God be 
with you ;" but with the rustics, it was " How dost do?" with 
a thump on the back or shoulder : on which the amiable Cow- 
p^ observes : 

*< The man who hails yon, Tom or Jack 
And proves, by thumping on your back, 

His sense of your great merit ; 
Is such a friend that one has need, 
Be very much his friend indeed, 

To pardon or to bear it." 

The following were their rules of etiquette, or acquaintance 
table: 



Two glances 
Two bows 
Six how d-ye-does 
Four conversations 






" one bow. 

one how d-ye-do. 

one conversation. 

one acquaintance. 
How warmly does every feeling heart respond to the follow- 
ing maxim of Horace : '^ The greatest blessing, is a pleasant 
friend," to preserve this blessing inviolable, ought to be our 
constant care and caution ; and, therefore, in our lighter mo- 
ments, we should be careful what we do, and what we say : let 
us always suppose our friend delicately whispered to us : 

" Play with me, but hurt me not^ 
Jest with me, but shame me not V^ 

These fairs were oft enlivened by the presence of some smart 
young recruiting officer, anxious to add to his scanty pay the 
dowry of some high born rustic, who might be charmed by the 
glaring gallant ; and sometimes the bearer too, of that glorious 
attraction, an epauletted red coat and gaudy crimson sash. 

Many of these fairs were select and fashionable, and attended 
by assembled thousands. 

That great time in which the whole country round, sent 
forth their whole inhabitants, created many weeks' previous 
thought and preparation \ many anxious canvassings, among 
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the. young marriageable misses and masters, about they're goings 
and who is going, and other sweethearting preliminaries. An* 
ticipation now was not to rise with the sun, and with it let ; 
here were several holidays, and almost an endless variety of 
fresh and novel sights. 

<< Gay vanity with smiles and kisses, 
Was busy 'mongst the maids and misses.*' Cawthoenb. 

As Blair writes, ^^ the careless, and the imprudent, the giddy 
and the fickle, the ungrateful and the interested, everywhcra 
met us." But as Horace generously observes, 

** Once to be wild is not a foal disgrace, 
The blame is to pursue the frantic race." 

The great fair at Coventry, in Trinity week, with the splen- 
did equestrian procession of Lady Godiva, (a beautiful, pious 
Saxon lady,} lasted from eight days to a fortnight. The taverns 
and public houses were then decorated with large boughs 
of green foliage, particularly before their doors, forming a cool 
shfMy arbour ; this custom began, it is supposed, by the wealthy 
wine tavern keeper, who had a wine excise license,* reversing 
the old maxim, '' good toine needs no busk ;'' but the foliage 
being found attractive, those houses who sold ale adopted them 
also, to invite the thirsty to quench their thirst (after their long 
perambulations,) on this beverage, which in many cases, was 
similar to that of Bohemia, where 

'* Nothing goes in so thick. It must needs follow then, 

^ Nothing comes out so thin, The dregs are left within," 

Sometimes, to mellow this liquor, they mixed with it the 
pdp of apples, and then called it Iambus wool 

They idso sold purl, a medicated ale, in which wormwood and 
other aromatic herbs and spices were used, similar to the cool 
tankard ; (mentioned vol. I. page 135,) the name was given 
because it purls or mantles, and not, as I have heard frequently 
stated, from the costly liquor invented by Cleopatra. These 
were the drinks for the multitude, which they drank copiously. 

** Thus as they swim in mutual swill, the talk 
Vociferous at once from twenty tongues. 
Reels fast from theme to theme.'' Thompson. 

In those houses, which could not afford many silver pints or 
tankards, or drinking glasses, horns to drink out of were plenti- 

* Wine Negus was introduced during the reign of Qoeen Anne, it wm in- 
V0iit«d by a colonel of that name. 
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fill ; but in the midland counties, the old coarse Stafibr^hilure 
ware was in use. An old writer cautions his guest in the fid- 
lowing homely but friendly language : 

" Nay, never growl because the flagon's black, 
Look to the sack within !'* 

An amusing adv^enture is told of a visit of the Queen of 
James I., the beautiful Duchess of Richmond, and the Duchess 
of Buckingham, to a fair in Essex, a short distance from The- 
obald's Palace ; it is thus detailed by Mr. Henslow, in the ^^ Pas- 
ton papers," 30th October, 1670. " Last week there being a 
&ire near Audley End, the Queen, the Duchess of Richmond, 
and the Duchess of Buckingham had a frolicke, to disguise 
themselves like country lasses, in red petticoates and waiste- 
coates, and so goe to see the faire ; Sir Bernard Gascoigne, as 
a countryman, rode before the Queen, and two other gentlemen 
of the court, rode before the Duchesses ; they had so overdone 
h in their disguises, and looked so much more like antiques than 
country yolk, that as soon as they came to the faire, the peo- 
ple began to goe after them. But the queen, going to a booth 
to buy a pair of yellow stockings for her sweete heart, and Sir 
Bernard, asking for a pair of gloves sticht with blue, for his 
sweete heart, they were soon by their gibberish found to be 
strangers, which drew a bigger flock after them.'' 

** 'Tis true we have those languages still lef^, 
But spoken ; as apparel got by theft 
Is worn, disgnised and shadowed/' Feltham. 

One among them had seen the queen at dinner, knew her^ 
and was proud of telling it ; and thus brought all the faire to 
see her majesty, the queen. Being discovered, they got on 
their horses ; but as many of the faire as had horses, got up 
with their wives and children, or sweete hearts behind them^ 
to get as much gape as they could, Hill they brought them to 
the court gates. Thus, by ill-managed conduct, was a merry 
frolicke turned into a penance." 

Boughton Green fair, near Northampton, an old fair, is held 
for four days in the summer ; it used to be a celebrated mart 
for wooden ware, such as patten woods, rakes, forks, scythes 
and spade handles, bowls of all sizes, and wood measures. I 
attended that fair about thirty years past, and I am sure there 
was consumed and carried away as presents, 20,000 chests of 
oranges ; it was very hot weather, and there was no refresh- 
ment but what was expensive in booths, being on an uninha* 
bited common, except water (from an adjacent spring,) or fruit 
It was also celebrated for crockery. « I saw there the largest 
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ejection out of the Potteries I ever saw in my life ; many 
rows of booths, each 100 yards long, filled principally with tea 
seryices ; it was frequented for miles round by '' the young 
folks," to lay in their wedding tea equipage : so elegant, so 
tempting, so alluring was this extensive, splendid collection, 
that many a close fisted old granny, or rich uncle, were induced 
to undraw the purse strings, and treat the favourite plighted 
&males with this necessary appendage to their future social 
comforts and happiness ; out of which they would cheer the 
hearts of their new visitors with tea, that most delightful of all 
Tefireshing beverages, which, when first introduced, inspired 
the poet Waller, 1662 to pour forth the following verse in its 
pfaise: 

*' The muse's friend, Tea, doth oar fsDcy aid, 
Repress those vapours which the head invade ; 
And keeps that palace of the soul serene, 
Fit, on her birth day, to salute the queen." 

Around this tea service would be assembled the relations of 
botfa&milies; 

" The poor, the rich, the Taliant, and the sage, 
And boastful youth, and narrative old age.'* Popi. 

At which they would do homage, offering the bride their 
liett hopes and good wishes ; which, according to the fervor, 
the f<»t^, and the feelings of the parties, would draw strongly 
upon her more acute afl^ctions, strong enough at times to stop 
utterance ; but they would be expressed, conliicting as they 
ought be, by the inspired countenance : 

*' Eyes are vocal, tears have tongues, 
And there be words not made with longs ; 
Sententious showers : Oh ! let them fall, 
Their cadence is rhetorical." Ckawshaw. 

What an interesting period in the life of females is marriage ? 

** Transition passing strange ! 

A swift yet solemn change, 
From maidennood serene, and fancy free, 

To all the unquiet cares 

Which envious fate prepares, 
E'en for those matrons who the happiest be." Moulthii. 

. It 18 the beginning of families, and a congregation of fiimilies 
constitute a nation. And as the mother has more to do with 
bringing up the rising veneration than the fiither, particularly 
in the early periods of life, how much devolves upon them, 

" By Her, hands, lips, and eyes, are put to school, 
And each instmeted feature has its rule." Lord LirrLiTOw. 

10 
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How necessary is it, therefore, that they should be well it 
strocted themselves ; how proper it is, that they should be en- 
abled to say, with truth : 

<* Oar court shall be a little academy, 
Still and contemplative in living arts.*' SfiAKspKAas. 

These fairs were fine opportunities for those who were crossec 
in love, they offered many happy chances for both parties tc 
renew Uieir sincere and hearty pledges, by offering — 

*' Such signs of speech as deaf men hearken at, 
Uplifted bats and bonuetts.*' Lanoob. 

Fond parents, who have their little vagaries upon these mas- 
ters, will, if both parties be sincere, be oiten disappointed, b 
the days of Homer he remarked : 

'* Were beauty under twenty locks kept fast. 
Yet love breaks through, and picks them all at last." 

The witty author of Hudibrass, who lived at this most t& 
markable period, mostly in the country, and who of course 
knew the manners and customs of those fiurs, emphaticaUj 
writes : 

" Quoth he ! to bid me not to love, is to forbid me not to movej 
My beard to grow, my ears to prick up, or when Vm in a fit, to hioeiipc" 

How beautifully writes Willis, in the Annoyer : 

" Love knoweth every form of air, 
And every shape of earth ; 
And comes unbidden every where, 
Like thoughts mysterious birth.** 

Whenever lovers can meet, they will carry on their amoun ; 
the tongue is not the only member employed on these occasioiii 
— that great teacher of politeness and manners, the polished 
Chesteraeld, informs us, (from Raleigh :) 

*( Silence in love, betrays more wo 
Than words though ne'er so witty ; 
The beggar that is dumb, we know, 
Deserves a double pity." 

Bury St. Eklmund's fair lasted always a fortnight ; the phoe 
of meeting was on the Angel Hill, which was covered wUk 
gay tents, like streets . Here the multitude diverted themselves 
with raffling till it was time to repair to the play ; after thai 
was over, which was early, the company adjourned in seled 
parties, to the houses of the nobility and gentry in the neig^« 
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riOarhood, which were kept open during the whole of the time. 
For the benefit of the country lasses and lads, to get their 
wedding gear, 

** Milliners sammoned from afar, 

Arriv'd in shoals from Temple-bar ; 
Strictly commanded to import, 
Cart loads of foppery from coart." Ghurchill. 

The wood-cuts in the first volume will give a description of 
the fashions, while the following extracts will furnish an ad- 
ditional account of their fabrics, of which there were always 
a plentiful supply for both sexes ; great efibrts would be made 
to appear fine, which would cause, in the more prudent and 
cuenil sires, much railing with their sons ! 

** As foppish minors court their tailors, 
They hate their guardians as their jailors.*' Cambridge Seribleriad, 

A writer of 1676 states, that '' Instead of ereen say, that was 
wont to be used for childrens frocks, painted and striped calico 
is DOW used ; and instead of a perpetuano, or a shalloon, to line 
men's coats with, is used a glazed calico, which in the whole 
is not twelve pence cheaper, yet is abundantly worse ;" but the 
glazing looked gaudy. 

From a work, entitled " The East India Trade, a most Pro- 
fitable Trade to this Kingdom," in 1 677, some idea may be 
&rmed of the articles then in use by females ; these ^' dresses 
hd been wont to be principally made of French cambricks, 
IVench and Silesian lawns, and other flaxen fabrics of France 
and Germany, but they were now superseded by the muslins 
of India ; plain calicoes were now brought over in considera- 
ble quantities from India, to be printed in England, in imita- 
tion of the India printed chintz. India wrought silks serve us, 
ioatead of so much Italian or French, which cost us almost 
triple the price of those from India." The author of that 

Gblication is supposed to have been Sir Josiah Child, a London 
aker, and an Ekust India director, who also put forth another 
work, " Brief Observations Concerning Trade and Interest of 
Money," 1688, he therein states : ^^ Gentlewomen, in former 
times, esteemed themselves well clothed in serge gowns, which 
a chambermaid would now be ashamed to be seen in ; that 
sixty years before, iS500 was esteemed a larger portion than 
£2000 now." 

This Bury St. Edmund's annual meeting was in sreat favour 
with people in high rank, not only on account of the gay par- 
ties and amusements with which it was enlivened, but ror the 
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frequent marriages it occasioned, so that it was considered «S 
of the best matrimonial markets in England.* 

Whether the matches made at these '' matrimonial nautkM 
were always very prudent, is very much to be doubted, j 
keen observing poet writes : 

" Hatred is by far the longer pleasure, 
Man loves in haste, but detests at leisure.'* 

Perhaps the following advice of Youi^ may be worti^ tk 
deepest consideration : 

" ——————— 'Ere you choose,. 

Pause, ponder, sift, deliberate, and weigh." 

At times, when the writer has perambulated a DBor, (and | 
has visited many, both for business and pleasure,) and wickf 
Cupid has whispered in his ear, " which would you Hke ?" tl 
&ir reader, should he be so highly honoured, will, he hope 
excuse him, when he states the reply was, although not di) 
dainfully, 



«. 



I laughed at them all. 



For the one was too short, the other too tall ; 

Or too plump, or too slender, too young, or too old. 

And this was too bashful, and that was too bold." 

At another annual fair, held at Easter, in that good old towi 
twelve old women side off for a game at trap ball, which the 
keep up, with the greatest vigour and hilarity, until suns^ 
An old lady named Gill, upwards of sixty years of age, fi) 
been celebrated as the mistress of this sport for a numbei^'i 
years ; and it affords much of the good old humour to flb 
round, while the merry combatants dexterously hurl the gidl 
balls to and ^. Afterward, they retired to their homes, whe 

" Voice, fiddle, and flute. 
No longer are mute." 

closing the day with apportioned mirth and merriment. 

There was a very large fair at Sturbitch, near Cambridge. ] 
the reign of James I., sixty hackney coaches attended fim 
London. 

Most of the fairs at this time, are only for cheese, hops, d 
tie, horses, pigs, and sheep. The sheep are very numeroa 
the largest sheep fair in the British dominions is at Ballisnaslo 
in Ireland ; there was at that fair, in 1839, between 80i0( 
and 90,000 sheep. 

I cannot help regretting the decline of these festivitie 
England has suffered much, and is still suffering, from the 

* ACtckay's " Journey through En^and." 
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abolition, ^^ a bow always kept bent will ctow feeble and lose 
its forc^e," is a very old and true simile. It is attributed to the 
profligate Charles II., the abolition of one of these festivals, 
and that one, in the eyes of a Christian, the one of the most 
importance : 

*' The good old fashion, when Ghrittmas was come, 
To call in hid neighbours with bag-pipes and drum.'* 

to warm, to exhilarate, and to cheer them at that chill season, 

** While CTery shrub, and every blade of grass, 
And eveiy pointed thorn seem'd wrought of glass.*' 

lifan must have time for relaxation and reflection, and also 
br fun and frolic ; if authority is wanting, to whom can I better 
refer than to Solomon, who has said, '^ there is a time for every- 
thing." Slaieimen should think of thj^ before it is too late ; 
the present state of Great Britain offers to their review such a 
state of things as was never offered to their contemplation be- 
fore, viz. : a nation of individuals, where the mass of the 
labourers are obHged to be incessantly occupied at their labours, 
from morning till night, all the year rouna, like the lowest of 
animals, to procure a bare existence. It was a remark of Aris- 
totle, that ^^ poverty leads to sedition and crime." From the 
humble origin of the present minister. Sir Robert Peel, one 
ihoold suppose he could not fail to perceive this very important 
drcmnstance, but he, alas ! seems only to have his mind bent 
Upon raising the means to pay the interest of the national debt, 
and when that fails, as fail it will, without '^ an equitable adjust- 
ment," who can predict the confusion which will follow ? 
" While silent their discontent is visible." Cicero. 

England has been a great, a powerful, and a happy nation; 
other nations have often appealed to her, in the noble character 
of an arbitrator ; and at those periods she had her/air^, wakes^ 
Kad/estwalsj these customs, therefore, could not have demoral- 
ised her. If days of leisure and relaxation may be subject 
to abuse, they may also be periods of improvement. How many 
<^ the young are inspirited to their duty, as well as cautioned 
and advised by their parents, masters, and guardians, with more 
eflfect, to make some extra exertion, or to refrain from expend- 
ing their money on less useful things, but to reserve it to buy 
clothes or other needful articles, which will add to their decency 
or respectability at those annual periods. Those who can be so 
far inspirited may be farther improved, it advances them one 
step in the up-hill of life, and constantly appeals to them as a 
warning to avoid a descent which will make them feel loss and 

degradation. 

10* 
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But, on the other hand, if there is to be no relaxation, no 
prospect of ease, either for body or mind, what can they care 
for ? what can they possess which they value ? Hopes, ex- 
pectations, and rewards, those stimulants which rouse the most 
torpid soul to everything great and noble, which makes it form 
and fix its most holy resolves, and most durable praiseworthy 
resolutions, cease their heavenly influences, and they descend 
to the lowest scale in God^s creation, mere senseless, sinful, 
sensual animals. 

For ages there have been Statute fairSy for the annual hiring 
of male and female servants.* A servant so hired is bound to 
obey during the whole term of the year ; the contract is bind- 
ing on both sides ; if any circumstance arises by which either 
the master or servant is dissatisfied, the jurisdiction of a magis- 
trate can alone arrange it. 

This has a very powerful political bearing, and produces as 
well a great moral effect ; hence the servant cannot help bat 
have steady habits, and learn due obedience, while he or she 
is sure to be supplied with good food, a good bed, and the wages 
secured, and good examples kept constantly before them. 

And hence, in case of war, here is a sailor, or soldier, or 
militia-man, half drilled ; for subordination is become part of fait 
very nature. It was this political system which formed those 
brave men who could thrice be led on to the fatal assault of the 
cotton bags at New Orleans, on the memorable 8th of Januarji 
1815. But without this order, subordination and good disci- 
pline, they would not have obeyed their orders twice ; and 
although the repetition of those orders was useless, still it shows 
how such orders were obeyed, and the why and the wherefore 
such discipline and such bravery could be brought into action. 
Tully wisely observes, " All our civil virtues, all our studies, 
all our pleadings, industry, and commendations, lies under the 
protection of our warlike virtues." 

* In the year 1831 their number was as follows : 

In England, 77 in a thousand females, 16 in a thoasi^d nwtoi. 

Wales, 102 «* «* 8| " " 

Scotland, 88 " " 17| " " 

Ireland, 63 " " 26 " « 

It also operates upon the whole labouring population, for the amonnt, m« vsL 

i. p. 15. See more about this law and the apprentices, Tol. i. p. %%1, 
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BELLS AND BELL-RINGING 

" Thote evening bells, those evening bells, 
How many a tale their music tells, 
Of youth and home, and that sweet time 
When last I heard their soothing chime." Moorb. 

sb 18 part of a beautiful song by Moore, which most 
I of music know full well, and which appears to me pro- 
b head this chapter, on a science pecuHcw to England. 
WBB for ages known by foreigners, as ^^ the btlMuging 
2." It is not that in Great Britain bells were first intro- 
l and rung there. 

tells called Noise, were used as early as the fifth century, 
informs us Campanse (which means bells,) were employ- 
the funeral of Abbess Hilda, in 680 ; and ten years after- 
, the art of casting them had so far advanced, that Croy- 
Aibbey possessed a peal of bells, whose sounds were then 
ftted to the diatonic scale ; but whether they were sound- 
jipachinery, or by striking them by hammers, or according 
I present mode, wotfld be an interesting subject for enqui- 
, Oent. Mag. The custom of bell-ringing may be thus 
I to the Saxons, and was common at the time of the Nor- 
sonquest. 

t the ringing of a peel of bells in changesy according to 
tinciples of permutation^ is the most delightful out of door 
>D7, that can possibly be conceived. And I doubt not, 
f there was a peel of six or eight bells, in a proper elevat- 
irer ; '< the bells, the music, nighest bordering on Heaven,*' 
6 of the islands in New York's beautiful bay, rung of an 
ng, the Battery gardens would be nightly crowded to 
them. 

e music of bells is altogether melody; and the pleasure aris- 
>nsists in its interchanges, and the various succession and 
al predominance of the consonants in the sounds produced. 
« bells have furnished some of the most beautihil similes 
comparisons of most of the English poets. Thus saya 
)er : 

" How soft the music of those vilUge bells, 
Falling at intervals upon the ear ; 
In cadence sweet, now dyinff all away, 
Now peeling loud again, and louder still, 
Clear and sonorous as the gale comes on." 

ordsworth thus speaks of the entrance to an English coon- 
hurch yard : 
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** Part shaded by cool leafy elms, and part 
Offering a cool resting place to those who seek tbo booee of wordiipi* 
While the bells that ring with all their sweet and plaintive voicM, 
Or before the U^ hath ceased ita solitary knoli" 
Then he enten.'* 

<< There is a sublimity in the gradaal increase of sounds. It 
is equally sublime to listen to sounds when they retire from 
us. " In bell-ringing — Crescendo, and Diminuendo, io delight- 
fully charming and so difficult of exquisite execution on Bsrf 
instrument, is by these performed with the air, in the highest 
perfection. Milton writes 

" Rinff out ye metal spheres, 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time, 
And let the bass of heaven's deep oigan blow.** 

And again — 

" With other echo late I tanght your shades, 
To answer and resound far other song." 

In the whole hemisphere of sound, there is no circumstance 
more strikingly curious, than that of an echo. Echoes are pro- 
duced by a reflecting body — as a house, a hill, or a wood, and 
indeed on the main sail of a ship ; for in Professor Silliman^ 
Journal, vol. 19, there is recorded an instance of the bells of 
Saint Salvador, at Brazil, haying been heard out at lea one 
hundred miles ! 

How sublime would be the effect of a merry peal, their ta- 
rious melodious changes, being reflected back by the Neversink 
hills, the sails of the shipping, the various eminences of the 
Jersey shore, and the prominences of this large city. 

** Oft on a plat of rising ground, 
I hear the far off curfew sound, 
0*cr some wide watered shore, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar." 

If such is the effect of the single curfew, how rich woold it 
be with a well graduated lively peal, heard in the mominjr, 
when the ear has been noshed by sleep. The notion df fheir 
sounds being much enhanced, when situated near to water, 
wants no confirmation, when we recount the case of the sentinel, 
who was charged with sleeping upon his post, on the ramparts 
of Windsor Castle. The life of this man was saved by the 
extraordinary circumstance of his having heard, at midnight, 

* Many of the pilgrims who visit Shakspeare*s tomb in the church afStnt- 
ford-upon- Avon, speaks enthusiastically of the long avenue of wide spreading 
limes, which cover the seated walk to the principal entrance. 
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St. Paul's clock, London, strike thirteeriy'^hen it should^ faave 
i^truck only twelve. The fact was proved by several witnesses, 
although the distance, twenty-two miles, apparently would 
have rendered the circumstance impossible. It was supposed 
that the course of the river, and the stillness of the night, assist- 
ed the conveyance of the sound, which, like a miracle, saved 
the delinquent from death. 

There are few persons who are hot affected by the sounds 
of bells, when rung in a scientific manner. Of all musical 
sounds, they are among the first that present themselves to our 
attention ; and for thftt reason, they make a deep impression 
upon us< When heard at a distance, they fall with a delightful 
softness upon the ear, and in the midst of rural scenery, they 
XK>werfully excite the imagination, and recall the most pleasing 
scenes of our youth. 

** So haTO I stood at eve on Itia banks, 
To hear the merry Christ chorchl bells rejoice , 
So have I sat, too, in thy honoar'd shades 
Bistingruish'd MBgdalen,^ on CherwelTs banks ; 
To bear thy silver WoIsey^sS tones, so sweet ; 
And 80, too, have I paused and held my oar, 
And sufTer'd the slow stream to bear me home, 
While Wykham*84 peal along the meadows ran.*' HuiDie. 

There is a pleasing loquaciousness about bells, appealing 
9ndy to every imagination ; this loquacity has given rise to the 
bOowing saying : ^' as the bell tinks, so the fool thinks ;" or 
fire versa^ ^' as the fool thinks, so the bell tinks. Man boasts 
of being the only creature endowed with language, but a piece 
of mere mechanism, can feelingly hold forth most sensible dis- 
coursing, as the verse from Moore so beautifully sets forth. 

We all know that a bell has a long tongue. What though 
it may have an empty head ? ThcU is, but the peculiarity of 
most of our verbose declaimers, who seldom teach anything 
Worthy of our attention, or applause. While the applauding 
tongues of the clappers — '^ Gingeling in whistling winds, as 
dere and eke as loud as dothe the chappell bell. "I rouses in 
OS thousands of by-gone associations. * 

The sound of bells affect both animate and inanimate objects ; 
there is a pillar in the cathedral at Rheims, trembles sensibly 
when the bell tolls. A dog belonging to a change ringer, used 
to accompany his master to the belfry of Saint Martin's, in 
Leicester ; a^ upon commencing (upon one of the noblest 

1 Christ church college. 3 Magdalen College. 3 Wolsey gave this petL 
4 WiUiam of Wyckham, Bishop of Winchester, died, 1404. 

t Chaacer. 
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peal of ten bells in England,) a peal of changes, be would lay 
himself quietly down, nor attempt to stir, till the bells began to 
ring the finishing round. He would then get up and shake 
himself, and prepare to be off. 

The key of bells prove a fact, that the pitch has been gradual- 
ly changing the last two centuries. It is higher in England than 
in other countries. The tone of St. Paul's bell, may be imitated 



by patting down the three following noteil^y b ^ npcmtha 

— 5 — &— 



piano forte. This combination produces a rich and sweet sensa- 
tion upon the ear, called a concord. After which, we may tiy 
the following combinations, by which we obtain all the sounds 
of the octave ; and which, played in succession, form the notes 
of a peal of eight bells, or what is called the diatonic scale. 




good men. 



Every one must have remarked the cheerful gaiety dlmmm 
bells, and the mournful tone of others. Who can have listetied 
to the succession of five, without feeling their touching melan- 
choly ? 




One, two, three, four, five. 



or not have noticed that tone of regret we hear in the village 
peal of six ? * 




One, two, three, four, five, six. 



How delightful at even tide to hear their plaintive song ! U 
we would shun these mournful sensations, and court a livelier 
strain, we miist seek the cheerful peal of eight : 
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One, two, three, four, five, six, seveiH eight. 
ar that of the sprightly ten, warbling forth their notes of joy : 




One, two, three, four, fire, six, seven, eight» nine, ten. 



From the ringing of bells we derive an expression in music, 

of all others the most delightful, that increasing and dying away 

of the sounds, as they are wafted to or from us by the swelling 

b*eeze. In upland countries, we can enjoy these sublime effects 

in the highest perfection ; where these tones wind round the hill, 

or down the woodland vale. How their voices come swelling 

upon the ear, like the revelry of friends ! but no sooner heard, 

thud the wind has swept them away, and they retire in the 

fiuntest whispers, but only to be again heard in the never to be 

(exactly) twice repeated changes. These effects are highly 

poetic, and will forcibly touch the feelings as long as souncu 

temaiii* 

By the following table it appears 
that even in the plain and simple ar- 
rangement of natural sounds, according 
to the species of octaves, without any 
interventions of flats or sharps ; eight 
notes or bells will furnish 40,320 dif- 
ferent passages. Supposing 720 could 
be rung in an hour, it would occupy 
seventy-five years ten months and ten 
days, to ring the whole changes on 
twelve bells. To ring all the changes 
on a peal of eight bells, is sufficiently 
lengthy , and which requires much prac- 
tice to properly perform. 
There have been many bell-ringing societies in Englnad, and 

men of consequence have been enrolled as members. The 

celebrated Judge Hale, at one period of his life, belonged to a 

society of change ringers, and many others 



Bdli. 


Changes. 


2. . . 


.2 


8. . . 


.6 


4. . . 


.24 


5... 


.120 


6.. . 


.720 


7.-. . 


. 6,040 


8. . . 


. 40,320 


9. . . 


. 362,880 


10. . . 


.362,8800 


11.. . 


. 39,916,800 


12. . . 


.479,001,600 



_«< Once femedf now duhious or forgot 

And buried) midst the wreck of things that were !*' 
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The following {verbatim) are the rules of the " College 
Youth's," society of bell-ringers, at Tong church, Salop . 

"If that to ring you doe come here, 
you must ring well, with hand and eare. 

Keep stroke of time and goe not out 

or else you forfeit out of doubt ; 
Our law is so constructed hero 
for every fault a jug of beer. 

If that you ring with spurr or hat 

a jug of beer must pay for that 
If that you take a rope in hand 
these forfeita you must not withstand, 

or if that yoa a bell o*er throw 

it must cost sixpence ere you goe. 
If in this place you swear or curae, 
Sixpence to pay, pull out your purse 

Come pay the clerk, it is hU fee, 

for one that swears shall not goe free. 
These laws are old and are not new, 
Therefore the clerk must have his due 

George Harrison, 1694. 

Many learned and instructive works have been written on 
this science by amateurs ; one called '^ Campanaloffia Im- 
proved," 1733 ; before this, was a work called " TintinsJogia, ox 
Art of Ringing," 1668, " which gave rise to a trio, or concertdL 
set to music by John Jenkins ; who wrote also the Cries of 
Newgate, all humour and very whimsical. Anthony Wood 
said^'hewasa little man with a great soiil." 

On days of rejoicing for Victories ^ the whole peal, often can* 
sisting of perhaps twelve heavy bells, are all struck togethcTi 
which produces loud reports, equalling, but fitrmore musical 
and enlivening, than 



(I 



The cannon's roar, 



Bursting from the bosom of the hollow shore ; 

The dire explosion the whole concave fills, 

And shakes the firm foundation of the hills ; 

Now pausing deep, now bellowing from afar, 

Now rages near the elemental war ,* 

Affrighted echo opens all her cells, 

With gathering strength the passing clamour awelle ; 

CbeckM or impelled, and varying in its course. 

It slumbers, now awakes with double force : 

Searching the straight and crooked hill and dale. 

Sinks in the breeze, or rises in the gale ; 

Chorus of earth and sky the mountains ring, 

And Heaven's own thunder through the valliea ring !** 

At some particular funerals the bells are muffled, wluch it 
by pieces of old hat being tied round the clappers ; this melodj 
has quite a melancholy effect. After the body has been de- 
posited in the earth, one side of the clapper is stripped of its 
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flSe, and a few rounds more are rung, this produces a difier- 
effect upon the feelings, for the sounds are alternately open 
. buffed ; then the oilier part is taken off, and a few more 
b finish the ceremony. App. 347. 

land-bells are called carillons^ three people may ring six 
Bj one in each hand, which produces very fine change ring- 
, and in an open boat, upon the water, is pleasingly interest- 
. Sometimes they are struck suspended, and if there are 
m sufficient, any musical tune may be played upon them. 
)eUs were rung in former days in England, and are at thiff 
e on the continent, to announce coming on storms, and thus 
ei early notice to those who may be employed away from 
ir homes, to return and make proper security or precaution, 
closing up their houses, or out- buildings, or other articles 
ich may be exposed ; and not, as is generally supposed, from 
r sort of superstition. Storms often do immense mischief 
rines, which, by timely precaution, may be avoided, parti- 
arly at the times of blossoming and ripening. 
/Umost all the bells have mottoes, quaint, curious, and in- 
active. The following are given, which, while it shows their 
i| will add another instance to the many which I have pro- 
ced, showing that our forefathers were a merry, yet pious, 
^, and that they made use of every agreeable object that 
isented itself, to gratify them and join with them in their 

3f makings, and by that means communicated their joyous 
arations to others : 

Laudo Deum verunif I praise the true God, 

Plebem voco, I call the people, 

Congrego derum^ I aaaemble the clergy, 

Defunctos ploro, I lament the dead, 

Pestemfungo, I drive away 'infections, 

Festa decoro, I grace the festival. 

aich I have thus versified : 

The true God's praise I sing, whilst the people I cheer ; 

In pestilence I warn them, I toll at death's bier ; 

I assemble the clergy to preach forth Gkid's word ; 

The hungry I call to the plentiful board ; 

I rejoice in victories, by land or by set, 

When the bride-groom rings the bride I peal merrily." 

Ob another bell the motto is : 

Funera plangOt I bemoan the dead, 

Fulgura frangOy I abate the lightning, 

Sabbaio pangOf I announce the Sabbath, 

Exeito UfUoSt I arouse the indolent, 

Paco eruentus, I appease the revengefal, 

Dissipo ventott I cussipate the winds. 

11 
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which may be thus versified : 

At funerals T bewail the dead. 
The brilliant lightninet flash I ipretd. 
On Sabbath day I call to prayer, 
And arouse the torpid to be there. 
Foul winds I scatter o^er the earth, 
And appease man^s bloody minded wrath. 

I am aware my versification is not of the most brilliant cast, bat 
I find, '^ in the descriptive poetry of the middle ages," and these 
two bells and their mottoes are of that period, ^< there was no 
attempt to conquer difficulties by redundant words, objects only 
are named, and the rest is left to the imagination, a word or 
comparison places them before our eyes." Digby, 

It was very likely, on such a bell as this, that the song of 
^^ The old Bellj" was written, of which the following is one <d 
the verses : 

" For full five hundred years had swang, 
In his old grey turrett high, 
And many a different theme had sung. 
As time went passing by/' 

In the ancient tower of Leak church, near NorthallertoOf 
Yorkshire, there are three bells, one came from Rievaulx Ab« 
bey at the time of the Reformation ; it has the name of Aelred 
Grendall upon it, who was the third abbott, he died in 1167^ 
so this bell must be nearly 700 years old. -^ 

But bells serve also as historical records ; a peal of eight 
bells was put in St. Helen's church tower, Worcester, 1706, 
with couplets to Blenheim, Barcelona, Ramilies, Menia, Turin, 
Egen, Marlborough, and Queen Anne. 

After the fall of Jerusalem, the infidel Turks stipulated there 
should be no crosses placed upon churches, nor belU toUedy nor 
processions — which has been closely copied in England, as it 
respects the Catholics, since the Reformation.* 

Great Tom, of Lincoln, was the finest bell in Englandi hii 
tone was originally C, but sunk to A upon the lowest space, like 
the chord of A upon a full organ. 

<^ This celebrated bell was originally cast in the Minster yard, 
in the year 1610, a temporary foundry having been erected tat 
that purpose ; there are three accounts of its weight, oMr ^ 
count says, 4 tons 14 cwt. or 10,528 lbs. ; another, 10,400 lb».{ 
a third, 9,894 lbs. ; it would hold 424 gallons, ale meanire) iM 

* Abraham Reedhall, of Gloucester, brought bell-founding to great perfee- 
tion ; his deacendants continued the business^ and from 1684 to 1774, thojf 
cast of ptala and aingle bells 3594. 
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vas 22 feet in circumference, and a man, rather above the mid- 
dle size, could stand upright in it. It had not been swung for 
nearly 30 years, on account of his shaking the north-west tcvpr 
where he was hung, but the hours were struck upon him by 
the clock hammer ;" and which the writer once heard nine 
miles oS*. " He became cracked near the tim, and an attempt 
to restore the lone, by cutting a piece out, having proved nu- 
nocessful, he was taken down in August, 1834, and a new 
Qreat Tom has been cast in London from the metal, which is 
aow suspended in the more lofty central tower- He started 
from the foundry of Mr. Mears, in Whitechapel, on a carriage 
dmwn by nine horses, on the 7lh April, 1S35, and arrived oa 
the 13th, having travelled a distance of 132 miles, when he 
was received in grand proceasion by the miUtary, public schools, 
wd companies of ringers and musicians, and having been con- 
ducted to the minster, was then drawn by manual strength into 
the center of that beautiful building, and was raised to hia new 
■btioQ a few days after." Gent. ." 
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Particulars of a peaLof ten bells : 



feet. 


inches. 


thick. 


description. 


cwt. 


^*. 


4 


9 by 


i\ 


Tenor Maiden, 


31 


1 


4 


3J " 


a (( 


23 


J 


3 


10 « 


m 


opens |th full, 


17 


1 J 


3 


7J « 


H 


Maiden, 


14 





3 


4i « 


^\ 


opens Jth 


11 


2 


3 


11 " 


2f 


opens a little. 
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16,839 lbs., or 141 1 

These ten bells are hun^ in the tower of St. MichaeVs chm 
Coventry, of which the foregoing engraving presents a m 
east view. The church was founded 1133, and is, I belli 
the largest in England, without a transcept ; it consists of 
aisles, the middle one is 50 feet high, the whole length 2 
feet, and the width is 127 feet, inside measure. The stei 
was b^an 1373, and was pronounced, by Sir Christoph^W; 
to be ^^ a master-piece of architecture.'*'* The tower is 1 
feet high, the walls, at the base, are 8 feet thick, occupying 
area of 36 feet square ; upon this square tower stands an 
tagon prism 32^ feet high ; on this prism is raised the spin 
1302 ^<se^ making in the whole, 299^ feet ; the walls of 
spire are 17 inches thick at the bottom, gradually tapering 
thickness and circumference to the top. The architect has 
played consummate art and symmetry, in a geometric pro] 
tion, between sprightliness and grandeur, giving to the wl 
a graceful and beautiful appearance. This ^' Heaven-diret 
spire " may be seen twenty miles off. 

The belLs were first put into the tower 1429, and when 
wind is favorable, may be heard distinctly six miles. W 
all are swinging together, ringing changes on days of festil 
thev pour forth a melody which must be heard to be duly 
joyfully conceived, the delightful charm sets description at 
fiance ; to these bells are attached a set of musical chimes, wl 
ring merry tunes every three hours, and play a difierent t 
every day in the week. No architect, after this, need feel 
reluctance in being " sent to Coventry ^^ where he may have 
eye-sight and hearing so much gratified. 



^ IILLS, AND BELL-RINOIKO. UUft 

The following are very beautiful scraps on bells, and bell- 
linging: 

** At last a soft and breathing socmd 
Roae like a stream of rich distill*d perfume 
And stole upon the ear ; that even Silence 
Was took 'ero she was aware, and wishM she might 
Deny her nature, and be evermore 
Still, to be so displaced !** Milton. 

** Bat hark ! that blythe and jolly peal, 
Makes the Franciscan steeple reel.'' Scotfs Lady of the Lake, 

The royal funerals are always at night, by torch light ; the 
fdlowing lines well apply : 

** The midnight clock has tolled, and hark the bell 
Of death l^ts low ! heard ye the note proftuuid 1 
It pauses now, and now with rising knell, tT^ 
Flings to the hollow gale its sullen sound !" Mason. 

It is a custom all over England, to ring on Christmas ere 
ttd New Year's eve ; hundreds may then say : 

a Oft I hear 

Upon the silence of the midnight air, 
Celestial voices swell in holy chorus, 
That bears the soul to Heaven !*' 

Thfcjbllowing exquisite piece of poetry, by Arthur dere- 
had^mce, shows that talented poet to have caught this delight- 
M eharm, and to have historically and pathetically expressed 
liimself: 

THE CHIMES OF ENGLAND.* 

The chimes, the chimes of Motherland, 

Of England green and old. 
That out from fane and iyied tower 

A thousand years have tollM ; 
How glorious must their music be, 

As breaks the hallowed day, 
And calleth, with a seraph*s voice, 

A nation up to pray. 

Those chimes that tell a thousand tales, 

Sweet tales of olden time ! 
'-*' ^ And ring a thousand memoriea 

At vesper and at prime ; 
At bridal and at burial, 

For cottager and king — 
Those chimes — those glorious Christian chimes — 

How blessedly they ring. 

^fkom^TbePdeta and Poetry of America,"by Rnliif Wilmot Grit- 
weld. 
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TbfMe chimes, those cbimos of Motherkuadi 

Upon a Christian morn, 
Outbreaking as the angels did, ^ 

For a Redeemer bom ; 
How merrily tbej call afar, 

To cot and baron's hall, 
With holly deck*d and misletot, 

To keep the festival. 

The chimes of England, how they peal 

From tower and Gothic pile, 
Where hymn and swelling anthem fill 

The dim cathedral aisle ; 
Where windows bathe the holy li|^ 

On priestly heads that falls, 
And stain the florid tracery 

And banner digfated walls. 

And then Uiose Easter bells in •pnogf 

Those glorions Easter chimes ; 
How loyally they hail thee round, 

Old queen of holy times ! 
From hill to hill, like sentineli, 

Responsively they cry. 
And sing the rising of the Lord, 

From vale to mountain higL 

I love yty cHmet of Motherland, 

With all this soul of minct 
And blets llu Lord that I am sprung 

Of good old English line ; t"^ 

Ana Wee a son^ J sing thy ^y, 

TTtat England's glory tells ; 
For she is lovely to the Lordt 

For you, ye Christian bells !* 

And heir of her ancestral fame, 

And happy in my birth. 
Thee, too, I love, my forest land. 

The joy of all the earth ; 
For thine thy mother's voice shall be. 

And here — where God is king, 
With English chimes, from Christian spires, 

The wilderness shall ring. 

He also makes some pretty allusions to bells in some eleeant 
stanza to old churches. In the same work of beautiful selec- 
tions, there are some fine poetic allusions to bdls, in the ^' Bel* 
firy Pigeon," by N. P. Willis. To eonclude, then, 

" Ring on, ye bells, most pleasant is your chime." 

WilsoHj Jsle of Palms. 

* My foeUngs Imn ineiisUbly compelled me to put this vene ia italieib 
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HERALDRY. 

** Be iniDe to read the records old, 
Which thy awakening bards have told, 
And when they meet my studied view, 
Hold each strange tale devoutly true.*' Collins. 

^ Heralds are as old as priests ; they were criers or messen- 
(len ; they were chroniclers and historians." In the 22d chap, 
if Numbers, 2d verse, we may read, ^' All the children of Israel 
liall camp by their troops, ensigns, and standards, and the houses 
1/ their kindred round about the tabernacle of the covenant." 

Heraldry is a key to history and biography, and is daily be- 
cming more and more acknowledged. Two initials and a 
xwt have been the means of establisning the once owner (my 
wn name, but 1 dare not claim alliance to him) of a very old 
!imnsion, built 1461, at Southam, in Gloucestershire. When 
talph Lord Cromwell, was treasurer to Henry VI., he built 
Tattershali castle, in Lincolnshire, and in part of the sculpture 
f the fire-places there are among many other heraldric devices 
purse, which is not only a pretty ornament, but is at once 
ymbolic of his office, and the date of its erection. 

There are no coronets of the ndbility in military costumes, 
>Ut only in robes of state. The first English subject who bore 
cms quarterly was Hastings, Earl of Pembroke. Family 
tvoM do not seem to have been continuedly adopted until to- 
ward the reign of Edward I. 

Seals were in use as family marks many ages before even 
i^ealthy families could write their names. 

There was no heraldric armorial bearings on coins before the 
Hurteenth century. 

It is supposed that it was Pope Boniface, who was pontiff 
from 1294 to 1303, that first used a seal with arms to his pri- 
vate official deeds. 

^ Artists often make great blunders in heraldry, by makins 
flie heraldric animals resemble those of nature ; they should 
Merstand they are not so intended, they are entirely symbolic 
I&e the hierogylphicks of Egypt ; the prescriptive forms should 
>ot be varied under this mistaken idea, wliich is outrageous to 
Qto eyes and judgment of those who study this amusing historic 
ttt Besides, many of the heraldric animals are not to be found 
k nature's list, as they are used only symbolically, this licence 
ttay be poetically or imaginatively allowed. There is an an- 
ecdote told of Brooke, the herald, (and one of the most sceptical 
sf his class,) going to the Tower of London purposely to see 
the lions ; when this worthy king at arms was shown the royal 
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beasts, he considered the warden was hoaxing him ; he said, 
<^ he had tricked lions any time these forty years, passant^ ram- 
panty couchanty and regardant^ and that he knew what a lion 
was, but never saw one like that." 

A correspondent of the Gentleman's Magazine, states : '< It 
was not originally intended that knights should carry elephants 
upon their heads, nor, in fact, any other entire animal ; a head, 
or a jamb, (a paw,) or a wing, was sufficiently weighty for such 
a situation. The badges or cognizance^ for the arm were some- 
thing smaller still, and more simple ; a knotted cord, an etoile, 
(a star,) a crescent, a buckle, a fetterlock, a cross, were es- 
teemed sufficient for that purpose ; any object, in short, which 
conveyed to the mind of a rude, simple, and unlettered man, 
untaught in the mysteries of what some people are ready to 
call heraldric jargon, (having made it such by their own blunde^ 
ing,) could recognise at sight. 

As the Americans are such travellers, they should study this 
highly instructive art. They can scarcely visit any Europeao 
country without finding memorials which are only to be thai 
unravelled; that learned linguist. Sir William Jones, says: 
^^ Ignorance is to the mind what darkness is to the nerves, both 
cause an uneasy sensation, and we naturally love light, when 
we have no design of applying it to essentially useful purposes-^' 

Suppose the people who constructed those wondrous build* 
ings in central America, had left us their heraldric signs, ho^ 
much more easy would be the solution of that hidden mysterj 
which now surrounds them. They had a system of heraldry * 
for, according to Solis, over the gates of Montezuma's palac^i 
there was sculptured a griffin, being half eagle and hidf \\0^ 
displayed, and holding a tiger in its talons : probably, ther^ 
fore, through this science, some one may be enabled to unrav^ 
their wonderful history. 

The present European system of heraldry is attributed to tb^^ 
crusades, a war, as Fuller says, " for continuance the longed ^ 
for money spent the most costly," (yet without creating nation^' 
debts,) "for bloodshed the cruelest, for pretences the mo^^ 
pious, and for the true intent the most politick the world ev^^ 
saw." 

As those enthusiastic bands of men were composed of at^ 
the European nations, they must each have had their distin^^ 
guishing marks. Thus, on the English banner, the cross wa^ 
argent silver, or white ; on the French, the cross was gule^ 
or red ; on that of Flanders, the cross was synople or greeD^^ 
The knights of St. John of Jerusalem, wore a black mantle^ 
with a cross argent emblazoned thereon ; the knights tempUi# 
wore a white mantle with a red cross : 



** The feudal science of EDgtish heraldry," uye Qigby, " rc- 
jwtB al! immoralities, indicatiog, to a certaia deg^e, Uie ^uri^ 
a( the manners of the age." Some years past it was sti^in 
tiaed as " a science belongiDg to fooU wLth long memanes." 
It should rather be designateif as " a science calculated to nakt 

It has iogeDiousIy called into its service, almost every object 
i|l oatuial history, and every symbol illustrative of such multi- 
todinous objects, while it enforces the maxim of Horace Smith, 
that " the earth, sea, and air, is a three-leaved Bible." 

The earliest roll of heraldry is of the reigo of Heniy III> ; 
the oldest document extant is of the time of Edward I. The 
English college of arms was founded by Richsrd 111. 

Shakspeare, io " Taming the Shrew," says : " IT do geotle- 
man, no arms ;" if Dot by right, there was, as 1 shall presently 
show, hy courtesy, even for the merchant and " the uDcrested 
jeoman." " But let us view those tbiogs with closer eye." 



In former days there were nine descriptions of gentry who 
mold use coat armour, and for a fee they had them registered. 
But the very trader could use it, though he could Dot presume 
to adopt arms in which he had no property ; but, nevertheless, 
1^ long custom, he was amply provided with ornameDts for his 
■BansioD or his tomb ; first, he could use the arms of the town 
of which he was a citizen or burgher ; secondly, those of his 
compaay, of which he was a member ; thirdly, those of hia 
tnde or livery ; and, fourthly, his merchant's hraDd. 

The wood cut represeDts a t^and 
from a once beautiful half-timbered 
house, at Lyno, in the county of 
Norfolk, huilt by Walter Coney, a 
i merchant, in the I6th or 16th cen- 
a tury, since taken down. 
I At that period, an English mer- 
' chant's brand was a sufficient gna 
rantee for the excellent quality of 
the goods, and the faith and integ- 
rity of the merchant. In Walker's 
" Critical Pronouncing Dictionary," 1825, to the honour of that 
nation in former days he states, on the word Swindle : " This 
W<MdhM besD in very gcoeialtiM for near twen^ yean, and- 
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has Dot yet found its way into any of our Dictionaries. From 
the recent introduction, one should be led to believe that this 
country was, till lately, a stranger to this fraud; but that it should 
be imported to us by so honest a people as the Germans, is still 
more surprising. That a language is a map of the science and 
manners of the people who speak it, will scarcely be questioned 
by those who consider the origin and progress of the human 
understanding, and if so, it is impossible that the mannen 
should not innuence the language ; therefore, we may conclude 
that the fiuth of traffickers was more sacred in E^land than 
in Grermany, though Germany might, in other respects, be lesi 
Ticious than England." 

The rural yeoman, if he had invented any new tool, or Inn 
plement, or brought into cultivation any new plant, might have 
nad it sculptured on his grave or tomb-stone ; and where so 
proper, and so long to record it, for the benefit of posterity. 

In the year 1681, deputies from the herald's coU^ visited 
the counties to investigate titles, enrol weddings, births, and 
burials, such accounts were considered good documentary evi- 
dence in disputed successions, or on any other occasion wherein 
they might be needful. At this time the births of the nobility 
are regularly registered there. 

Consuls, ambassadors, or other officers dying abroad, and 
being buried abroad, may, if they please, have the royal anns 
as well as their own private coat, sculptured on their tomb. 

In the diary of Peter Le Neve, is an entry, <^ May 1st, 1696, 
Seigneur Sorenzo, Ambassador firom Venice, was knishftd at 
Kensington. Their ambassadors always claim that nonouTi 
aad also the sword of the king ; Sorenzo had William III.'i 
sword, worth iSlOO. 

In the time of Elizabeth, Hawkins (knighted by her, and 
the father of one of her admirals,) was the first who was ex- 
tensively engaged in the slave trade ; he thought it no disgrace 
to have a dem-moor on his escutcheon, as part of his armorial 
bearings. He did not say, as Cowper afterward wrote r 

*' I pity them greatly, bnt I mast be mum, 
For how can we do without sugar and rum!" 

The rowers of state barges have very frequently silver badges 
on one arm, these are called cognozances. 

Heretofore, noblemen and gentlemen of fair estates had their 
heraldic, who wore their coats of arms at Christmas, and at other 
solemn times, and cried '^ Largesse," thrice. Avin-ey, 

Heraldry has always been scrupulously and jealously watch- 
ed. In Le Neve's MS. catalogue of knights, are the following 
remarks : speaking of ^^ Williams, who cidls himself the queen's 
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occulisty he was knighted by the queen, (Anne,) 1705, as a 
mark of royal favour, for his great service done in curing a great 
* nunnber of seamen and soldiers of blindness, as the gazette said ; 
he was a mountebank formerly, and servant to Peutens ; also 
a barber at Ashden, in Essex ; had no right to arms, but bore 
by usurpation the common coat of Read, azure, a griffin se- 
greant. Hia father was a shoe-maker at Hailsworth, in Sussex." 
Also, in speaking of " Eklward Haines, first phesitian to the 
queen, (Anne,) 1705, knighted at Windsor, Sunday, 29th July ; 
he hath no right to arms, his father sold herbs, &c., in Bloomi- 
boiy market, London." I presume he means these individuals 
had no right to bear coat armour, without they were granted 
by the crown, that being considered the fountain of honour. 

Bishop Ekirle, thus describes an upstart or pretender to gen* 
tility : <' he is a holiday clown, and differs oidy in the stun of 
his clothes, not the stuff of himself, for he bare the king's sword 
before he had arms to wield it ; yet, being once laid o'er the 
shoulder with a knighthood, he finds the herald his friend. 
His father was a man of good stock, though but a tanner or 
usurer : he purchased the land, and his son the title. He has 
doffed off the name of a country fellow, but the look not so 
easy ; and his face still bears a relish of churne milk. He is 
guarded with more gold lace, than all the gentlemen of the 
country, yet his body makes his clothes still out of fashion. 
I£s house keeping is seen much in the distinct families, and senr- 
ii^ men attendant on their kennels ; and the deepness of their 
tluroats, is the depth of their discources. A hawk, he esteems 
the true burden of nobility, and is exceeding ambitious to seem 
delighted in the sport, and have his fist gloved with jesses. 
A justice of peace he is, to domineer in his parish, and do his 
neighbour wrong with more right. He will be drunk with his 
hunters for company, and stain his gentility with drippings of 
ale. He is fearful of being sheriff of the shire by instinct, and 
dreads the asize week, as much as the prisoner. In sum, he^ 
but a clod of his own earth, or his land is the dunghill, and he 
the cock that crows over it ; and commonly, his race is quickly 
run, and his children's children, though they escape hanging, 
return to the place from whence they came." 

Queen Elizabeth had the magnanimity to say, <^ Money in 
Asr subjects^ purses w<u as well there as in her exchequer ^^^ but 
since mey have run up a debt, which is <' wrote up at the stock 
exchange with a figure of 8 and eight cyphers ;" every chan- 
cellor of the exchequer acts the part of a ravenous shark, snap- 
ping at everything that comes in his way. Those, therefore, 
who use heraldry on their plate, their carriages, or their seals, 
ire compelled to pay a yearly tax ; this very year, a gentleman 
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at Manchester was surcharged (and a surcharge, if you cannot 
ffet relieved, doubles the amount that year) for using a seal of 
Neptune upon it ; the commissioners could not, or would not, 
relieve him ; he wrote to the minister, who told him the sur- 
charge was an imposition, he thereby got relieved, such an 
impression being only a fancy seal, and not contemplated by 
the act. 

Previous to the Reformation, there were a few instances of 
\he royal arms being put in churches ; since that event, (as the 
uler, whether male or female, is declared ^ead of the church,) 
diat custom has become universal. There is no particular law 
for it, but the clergyman takes care it is done. In all the 
churches, built by Wren, they have never been placed over the 
communion table, which is rather a common place for them in 
the rural districts. 

The supporters to the arms of England have been often varied : 
Edward III. had a lion and an eagle ; Richard II. had a lion and 
a white hart ; Richard III. had a lion and a boar ; Henry VIL 
had a dragon (his own supporter^ and a grey-hound, (which 
was the supporter of the house oi York.) James I. brought 
in the Scotch unicorn, to which was added the lion, the longest 
known supporter which now remains. 

In Le Neve's diary, 5th February, 1695, he has the follow- 
ing entry about a noble person's funeral : Lady Mary HeveT" 
ingham lay in state, she was carried out of town (London) in 
state, between twelve and one, at midnight, through the city 
toward Ketteringham, Norfolk, with pennons, escocheons, and 
four banner rolls ; although her husband, William Hevering- 
ham, Esq., was attainted, being one of the regicides^ and never 
restored. 



Brasses. — As I have previously stated, (vol. i. p. 251) the 
monumental brasses, once so thickly strewed in all the charches, 
before the short-sighted Puritans waged war against them, 
^' preserved armorial bearings before the creation of a college 
of arms, and they also illustrated the costumes, genealogies, and 
other historical rules and customs." 

The earliest known brass is in Trumpin^n church, near 
Cambridge, on Sir Roger de Trumpingtpn, who died 1289. It 
was not put up till several years after his death. A paper WM 
read last year, by H. Addington, Esq., of Lincoln college, be-, 
fore the architecturial society of Oxford ; in which he exhibit- 
ed copies of a series of brasses of every age down to their 
destruction, with the costumes of each period, of bishops, priests, 
merchants, warriors, and ladies ; each as they appeared in life, 
in the dress peculiar to their age. 
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<' The last and most interesting of these hrasses, is the mag- 
nificent one of Archbishop Harsnett, at Chigwell, in Essex, 
1631 ; with that yeneration for antiquity, with which he was 
80 strongly imbued, he gave in his will ample instructions for 
his tomb, which has been strictly followed ; the inscription on 
a slip of the brass surrounding the effigy, bearing the evange- 
lists, with their symbols at the angles, is exactly in accordance 
with the ancient examples ; the representation of the arch- 
bishop is clad in his rochet, covered with a splendidly embroi- 
dered cope, bearing his staff in his left hand, and his right hold- 
ing a small book ; on his head, which is rendered patriarchal 
by the length of the beard, is the mitre. Such was the attire 
of a bishop at that period, such was the dress which dignified 
aljiud ; it has since then ceased to be the episcopal costume of 
the church of England."* 

Hartshorne's ^' Monuments," &c. states, that the brasses to 
the Wynn's, at Llanwryst, are in several respects worthy of 
attention. They are among the latest of importance, and they 
are cut with a degree of delicacy, that no line engraver, at 
jpiesent, need feel ashamed to own. It is singular, that the 
auune of this engraver was Sylvanus Crewe, (an artist whose 
"vrorks are equal to those of Marshall and Fairthorne,) should 
l)ave entirely escaped the notice of the biographers of the fine 
arte.*> 

So that it appears, that although the plates were principally 
imported from Flanders, yet, some of the embellishments and 
lustrations were added by English artists. 

i have been informed that Mr. Thomas King, an antiquarian 
<>f Chichester, now provides brasses with proper designs. 

A curious work has been published by Signeur Raffalo Ca- 
i^uoia, on the knights of Malta, wherein is 400 specimens of 
^'^ tombs, monuments, heraldry, &c. 



HATCHMENTS 

I presume the original of this name was achievementi. 
^We persona, either male or female, who are entitled to use 
I^^dry at their deaths, have their arms fully emblazoned on 
Iv^Nured canvass or silk, in a frame of wood, in the shape of 
^ ace of diamonds ; they are first placed for one year over 
^ entrance to their mansions, and then removed into the 
^arch where the corpse is buried ; beautifully remindmg ua 
by that hope-inspiring motto, often attached to them : *^ IN 
CXELA QUIES." In heaven there is re»t. 

* WaU«r*t SeriM of MommMOtal BctssM. 

12 
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In Harlejr chnrcli, Berkshire, there wu one in 1834, which 
TTU put up to the memory of one of the Lovelace family, who 
died in 1579 ; this was one of the oldest hatchments perfaapa 
in England, scarcely any of it remained but the frame. No 
put of (h(Me sorrowful memorials should be removed, even in 
« tattered state ; though mute, they proclaim a meaning. It 
is their age which greatly enhances Uieir value, as forciUy re- 
minding ua of an eternity. When intelligible, they are some- 
times the only records of importatit facts ; and when defaced, 
their tattered fonn and feature are not inapt objects for impress- 
ing on our minds (and where so proper as in a church,) " the 
pompa and vanities of this wicked world." At the period 
when that hatchment was mounted, pennons, banners, and real 
coats or tabards, were the usual &mily memorials placed aixnit 
the tombs of the nobility or gentry. 

When the body of Lord Byron was brought &om Greece to 
England, in the bcig Florida, the mourning ensign was of black 
ulk, with a broad blue streak, charged with a Baron's coronet 
lioiated half mast. 1824. 

This little incident may be interesting to the American peo— 
|^,whom Byron always liked ; he said, " I would rather nave 
ft nod from an American, than a snulTbox trom an emperor ;'** 
ud bow extraordinary it appears, that by mere accident, ii» 
vessel which brought his mortal remains home to be laid by 
tiie side of his ancp.stors, should be named after one of the Stat^ 
of those people whom he thus ho pleasingly complimented. 



EMBROIDERED HfKALDEY. 
This pleasing and instructive science, may be practised by 
females, and is a very proper subject for the jieedle. Heraldry, 
when it is tricked or portrayed in sculpture, has its distinguish- 
ing lines which express the colours. 

If the reader will notice the notched or 
indented shield attached to this paragraph, 
he will perceive it tricked, parted per bend, 
dovetailed ; the lines at top, are cut perpen- 
dicular down to the dovetailing, this part 
represents gvtea or red ; below the dovetail- 
ing, the lines are cuf diagonally, which re- 
present cerf or green ; the linea of the cross, 
wLicb is a passion cross portate, are cut diagonally the contrary 
way, this represents ptirpure, or purple. 

An embroideres would, therefore, fill up the shield witli the 
ibovscoloors^aDd place the tlireadiintb»4«iwdii«ctiona. 
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And if neatly done, none but a cold hearted cynic, would 
■ocuae her of Tanity. 

If, ** to her guests, she showM with all her pelf. 
Thus far my maids ; but this I did myself.*' 

The writer knowa a gentleman who has all his clothes em^ 
faioidered with his arms, as his distinguishing mark ; he was 
oUiged to adopt this method, to prevent confusion by hia 
laundress. 

In the seventeenth century, the art of embroidery was de- 
clining, partly in consequence of the persecution of the Catholics, 
and partly arising from the success of the art of silk weaving, 
which began in James I.'s rei^. In 1661, about 40,000 per* 
ions were employed in it. Silks, and other fabrics, which were 
formerly ornamented with the needle, were then ornamented 
with the shuttle. 

Although " The threaded uf^l 
Flies swiftly, and uafelt the tack proceeds." Cowpib. 

Yet the shuttle flies faster, and produces patterns in much 
BKMre rapid succession. 

At this time, the French excel in embroidery ; but in the 
Teispi of Henry III. (who began his reign 1216,) it was in such 
Ugk repute, that the pope forwarded bulls to England, enjoining 
tlm to send embroidered vestments to Rome, for the use of 
the clergy. 

There has been republished in this city, '' The Hand Book 
of Needle Work, by Miss Lambert," containing much informa- 
tion on this elegant accomplishment ; its motto is — 

" And though our country everywhere is filled, 
With ladies, and with gentlewomen skilled, 
In this rare art, yet hero we may discern, 
Some things to teach them, if they wish to leame." 

Taylor, the Water Poet, (died 1664.) 
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** Prise little things — nor think it ill. 
That man small things preserve.'* Cowlbt. 

The English never had a school of design, yet this must be 
taken only in a limited sense, for the arts there have never died. 

It has been well observed by one, who is both a traveller and 
a scholar ; that << the psuntings and other objects of Art dispone 
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ed throughout the three kingdoms, probably exceed what mosi^ 
other nations possess ; but they fall not under the eye with. 
condensed power and cumulative influence, as we experience 
in the Louvre, or other continental galleries." 

So important have foreigners thought of their works of art^ 
that the learned Jahn, in his interesting work on Germany, ha9> 
truly said : ^^ The English would revive fix>m Shakspeare alcHie^ 
even if London was a prey to its neighbour, and the Thames- 
choked up." In this sense we may say : 

" Verse ceases to be airy thought, 
And sculpture to be dumb." 

Those islands have been more or less covered with works- 

of genius and art, for perhaps twenty centuries. There are a 

few noble remains not much injured, either by the storms of 
heaven, or the storms of man ; in the embattled gate-way^ 
which are the works of the Roman race, where perhaps thes- 
imperial eagle floated in majestic strength, before it took its* 
last receding flight.* 

There are now remaining, soaring in majesty and grandeur^ 
the massive Norman baronial castles, with their war-worn, 
pennons, and piles of gorgeous, warlike armour. And in not a. 
lew of them, the artist, the philosopher, and the statesman, may 
find days for study and contemplation in one single apartment. 

** There is an old and costly room of state, 
With roof deep groinM of blazon'd shields and flowers ; 

And arras rich with gold and silver bright 
Hang round the walls, and show green forest bowera. 

And figures blent of giant, dwarf, and knight, 

Of lady fair, and palfrey, hawk, and hound. 
Amid these leafy cells the gaze invite : 

Invite, yet mock — for leaves half close them round. 

In order set are works of regal price ; 
Quaint carven chair and table, chest and lute 

And web of scarlet, black and gold device, 
Spread o'er the floor, makes every footstep mate. 

The window shafts and loops of branching stone 

Are gemm'd with panes of each imperial hue ; 
Where saints and angels, from the stars new flown 

With streams of crystal splendour flood the view," &c. 

STBBLINO.f 

* The reader, familiar with Sir Walter Scott's woiks, will probably recol- 
lect the following lines : 

*' On Bocastle the mouldering lines. 
Where Rome the mistress of the world. 
Of yore her eagle's wings unfurl'd." Lady of the Lake. 

t The number of castles now known to exist : in England 461, Wales 
107, Bootkad 166, IraUnd 1S^( Cptti 8A8. 
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)Te are also the noble cathedrals of the Norman age, eirt 
grand and massive walls, yet with the most exquisite, 
etrical proportions. And also those of the more airy and 
built at the period of the Plantagenets, with its rich assem- 
of clustered columns ; crossing and receding in opposite 
ions, supporting the beautiful pointed arch placed ^' high 
;" and bearing its ^' heaven suspended roof," with 
varied train of delicate yet expressive carving, tracery, 
L0uldin&;8 ; giving so lace-like an appearance to the stone 
that the casual observer might suppose that so much 
ess and erace were more the work of fairy hands, than 
of the ordinary mason. 

" And then the stain'd dark narrow window threw, 
Strange partial beams, on polpit, desk and j>ew.*' Csabbb. 

ring given some lines, which detail with the most graphic 
fj an apartment in an old castle, lam irresistibly compelled 
^e the following verses, from <' Ecclesia, a volume of 
s," by the Rev. R. S. Hawker, which describes, in the 
est measure, the beauties of Morwenstow. They serve 
>w, with far greater powers of description, than I am 
r of, the effect, which these places have, as schools of in- 
ion, and design, and far superior to any academic institii 
rhich now could be formed. 

MORWENNiE STATIC HODIE MORWENSTOW. 

" My Saxon shrine ! the only ground 

Wherein this heavy heart hath rest ; 
What years the birds of God have foand 

Along thy walls their sacred nest. 
The storm — the blast — the tempest shock 

Have beat upon these walls in vain ; 
She stands — a dau^ter of the rock 

The changeless &od*s eternal fane. 

Firm was their faith — the ancient bands 

The wise of heart in wood and stone, 
Who reared with wise and trusty hands 

These dark gray towers of days unknown. * 

They filled these aisles with many a thought ; 

They bade each nook some truth recall, 
The pillarM arch its legend brought, 

Or dbctrino came with roof and wall. 

Huge, mighty, massive, hard, and strong. 

Were the choice stones they lifted then ; 
The vision of their hope was lon^. 

They knew their God those faithful, men : 
They pitched no tent for change or death, 

No home to last man's shadowy day ; 
There, there, the everlasting breath 

Would broathe whole centuries awa^v. 
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See DOW ! along that pillar'd aiale 

The giant arches pure and fair, 
They bend their ahouldera to the toil, 

And lift the hollow roof in air. 
A siffn, beneath the ship we stand 

The inverted vessers arching side. 
Forsaken when the fisher-band 

Went forth to track a mightier tide. 

Pace we the ground— oar footsteps tread 

A cross the builders holiest form, 
That awful court, where once was shed 

The blood wiih man^s forgiveness warm ; 
And here, just where his mighty breast 

Throbbed the last agony away. 
They bade the voice of worship rest 

And white robed Levites pause and pray. 

Mark the rich rose of Sharon^s bowers 

Curves in the patents mystic moald ; 
The lily, lady of the flowers. 

Her shape must yonder chalice hold. 
Types of the mother and the son. 

The twain in this dim chancel stand; 
The badge of Norman banners one. 

And one a crest of English land. 

How all things glow with life and thought, 

Wherever our faithful fathers trod. 
The very ground with speech is fraught 

The air is eloquent of God ! 
In vain would doubt or mockery hide 

The buried echoes of the past ; 
A voice of strength — a voice of pride 

Here dwells amid the storms and blast 

Still points the tower, and peals the bell, 

The solemn arches breathe in stone, 
Window and wall have lips to tell 

The mighty faith of days unknown. 
Fea ! flood, and breeze, and battle shock 

Shall beat upon this church in vain ; 
• She stands — a daughter of the rock 

The changeless God's eternal fane." 

Within the much loved galleries of the old mansions, may 
be seen the cherished portraits of those who have bequeathed 
their honours and their names, " whether for weal or for woe,*' 
through many generations. And although these mansions have 
in many cases changed hands, as Swift, and other close observ- 
ing, yet far seeing, writers foretold they would, from the evil 
e&cts of the funding system ; yet, in most cases, numberless 
works of art still remain. These dwellings are all variously 
decorated, replete with historic information, even down to 
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ffao0e of the country gentleman, whose most splendid achiere- 
ments are connected with those of the chase. 

Nor are those objects of elegance, ingenuity, and art, solely 
appertaining to the mere landed interest. Let a talented Ame- 
rican go into the manufacturing districts ; take for instance the 
county town of Derby : " Here will he find characters eminent 
for their knowledge, urbanity, and public spirit ; men who know 
how to acquire wealth ; and what is far more difficult, know 
how to rationally enjoy it ; for of the two, the graceful employ- 
ment of fortune is generally far more difficult even than its very 
difficult acquisition." 

^< In the house of Mr. J. Strutt, a gentleman, whose origin 
is from a once much despised class," '' une nation boutiguerej*^ 
(alas ! how little did the renowned author of that remark know 
of the English nation ;) ^' he will find in his rooms and eal- 
leries, above 600 specimens of the following six schools of pamt- 
ings, and some or every great master in each distinguished 
scnool. 

1. He possesses the finest Corregio perhaps out of Italy, and 
some nobfe Titian's. 

2. In the Flemish school, there are abundance of Reubens'Si 
Vandyke's, Cuyp's, Wooverman's, and others. 

3. In the French schools, many Poussin's, and a fine Claude. 

4. In the Dutch, many Teniers. Rembrandt's, Hal's, and 
others. 

5. In the English, there are many Wilson's, Reynold'Si 
Wright's, Gainsborough's, and Hogarth's, and a splendid speci- 
men of Wheatly. There are also many tasteful pictures by 
^British artists of less repute ; whom Mr. Strutt always liberally 
j>atronizes, when he finds they have merit. 

6. And in the Spanish school, there are some by Murill0| 
9Xki Velasquiez. 

After my traveller has regaled himself here, he may proceed 
^n, where he will be sure to find innumerable objects of art to 
Sratify the mind ; for he is in about the centre of the kingdomp 
ooth geographically and commercially. And from forty to 
eixty miles around, there is the most industrious space on the 
*ice of the earth." Sir R, PhilUps. 

If he is inclined for the sports of the field, in this busy dis- 
trict is the renowned field of the Meltonians. In this space 
^' there is scarcely a name, I will confidently maintain, of cel&- 
lirity,in the cabinet, in the field, in arts, in science, in literature, 
in commerce, or the bar, that will not be found in prominence 
of figure, or collateral association, exhibited in this national 
panorama." In truth, in that district reside the master mind 

* A nation of shopkeepers. 
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which governs England. And there may be found indiyidnalB 
who can display themselves, 

•* ■ in letters, armt, 

Fair mien, discourses, civil exercises, 
And all the blazon of a gentleman !" 

There was much destruction of works of art carried on in 
every part of the three kingdoms, by the fool-hardy fury of 
cruel fitnaticism, which commenced with Henry VIII. ;* and 
although there were some occasional breathing pauses from that 
time, till the reign of Charles ; yet, when the Puritans got the 
upper hand in parliament, it commenced again, and they follow- 
ed up its destructive desecration with redoubled fury, in the 
churches, palaces, and other places, where they had either pub- 
lic or private control. So that, in that devoted country, once 
as it were inlaid, like the starry firmament from John O'Groat's 
to the land's end, beaming with brilliant beauties, bequeathed 
by the genius and generosity (^former times, and teaching num- 
berless historic lessons. It is really a wonder there should 
have been anything left, and that it should not have more re- 
sembled a nation that had never been inhabited by anything 
but savage life. 

And it would have been so, had it not been for the law of 
primogeniture, and for an interesting custom connected there- 
with, viz. : a custom of leaving by will, certain chattels as heir 
looms. As this is so different to the form and genius of the 
American constitution of government, which the present genera- 
tion cannot be likely to understand ; I will give them an 
extract from Tyas's " Legal Hand-Book," for this apparently, 
very simple custom has had, has now, and ever will have, a 
very powerful bearing in that country. 

'< Loom is a Saxon word, meaning limb ; no personal chattels 
can be entailed, but the law recognises a power of descent in 
such things, as are necessary to uphold the splendour or dignity 
of an estate. Thus the jewels of the crown are an heir loiom — 
deer in a park — fish in a pond — the chest in which the title 
deeds and the household plate are kept — the plate presented to 
any public officer by the crown, the parliament, or any corpo- 

* ** In Edward VI.'s reign, the Duke of Somerset, as protector and president 
of the council, issued an order to fine every man possessing a representauon 
of the Virgin Mary, Christ, or any picture stories ; fifteen shillings for the 
first ofience, four pounds for the second, and imprisonment for the third. It 
became the fashion to destroy, in Elizabeth's reign, pictures and statues ; the 
then attorney general said, he believed there was such a predilection for tht 
destruction of works of art, that there were some people who would bave 
knocked off the cherubim from the ark.*' Mrs, JamiesoiCs ** Hand book to 
the GaUeries," 
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rate body, for pablic services ; the library — the armory — ^the 
&mily pictures. Also all those things which cannot be sepa- 
rated from the inheritance, such as cliinmey pieces, pumps, 
ancient fastened tables, and benches in the hall ; then it extends 
and the law recognises the power, and the ecclesiastical courts 
extends its broad and concave shield over it in the church ; as 
the tomb stones, monuments, and coat armour, and other ensigns 
of honour. For although the church, for the time being, is 
always in law the freehold of the clergyman ; yet they were 
necessarily, and by consent, first introduced for the advantage 
and honour of the family ; and they are to exist there for the 
instruction, and the benefit of generations still unborn." And 
see how full of wisdom such an ancient regulation is. Lord 
Kaimes says, '' virtuous actions are found by induction to lead 
xm to imitation, by inspiring emotions, resembling the passions 
that produce those actions ; and hence the advantage of 
dioice books, choice things, and choice company." A late 
instance of perhaps the choicest, if not the largest, private col- 
lection of books now known to exist, will serve to illustrate 
its effects. '^ The Gentleman's Magazine," for 1835, informs 
us of the death of Earl Spencer j aged seventy-six. He was a 
great sportsman, and also a great book collector at Althorpe, in 
Northamptonshire. In his will he has made them a heir loom^ 
they are now attached to that estate, and cannot be sold by his 
ioccessor. They will not go at present to the trunk maker, 
whom Lord Byron considered " the sexton of authorship," or 
wrap up sweet-meats at the confectioners ; or, as Butler, in 
'* The Anatomy of Melancholy," alludes to, was the custom 
iahis time, (1612,) '' serve to put under pies, lap spice in, and 
keep roast meat from burning," but will be the means of illus- 
trating the manners and customs of our period, carrying down 
instruction and delight to the latest posterity. Unless some 
other over-heated, misdirected faction, should have a temporary 
ascendancy, and, with their desecrating firebrands, overwhelm 
these peaceful and peace-creating treasures, in one overwhelm- 
ing blaze. 

Oh ! how true is the following remark of the learned Sir 
W. Jones : '' Many there are who read the Scriptures, yet are 
then grossly ignorant ; but he who acts well, is a truly learned 
man!" 



" To know 



That which before us lies in daily life. 
Is the prime wisdom." Milton. 
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JUGGLERS. 

" The juggler, mentiooed in Xenophon, requested the Gods to allow him 
to remain in places where there was much money and abundance of simpU- 
tons." 

Od this subject I shall quote a few excellent remarks from 
Professor Beekman, who says, '< people of this description will 
never want encouragement and support, while they exhibit, 
with confidence, anything uncommon, and know how to suit 
the nature of their amusements to the taste of the spectators. 

<< Jugglers, indeed, seldom exhibit anything that can i^pear 
wonderful to those acquainted with natural philosophy, and 
mathematics ; but these often find satisfaction in seeing truths 
already known to them, applied in a new manner ; and they 
readily embrace every opportunity of having them fiurther illuB-i 
trated by experiments. Many times, it often happens, that 
what ignorant persons first employ merely as a show for amuse- 
ment, or deception, is afterwards ennobled by being applied to 
a more important purpose. The machine, with which a Sa» 
voyard, by means of shadows, amused children, and the popu- 
lace, was by Liberkiihn, converted into a solar microscope ; and 
to give one example more, which may convince female readert^ 
if I can hope for such, the art of making ice in summer, or in ft 
heated oven, enabled guests, much to the credit of their hostesSj 
to cool the most expensive dishes. 

" But, if the art of juggling served no other end than to 
muse the most ignorant of our citizens ; it is proper that they 
should be encouraged for the sake of those who cannot enjoy 
the more expensive deceptions of an opera. They answer 
other purposes, however, than that of merely amusing ; they 
convey instruction in the most acceptable manner, and serve as 
a most agreeable antidote to superstition, and to that popular 
belief in miracles, exorcism, conjuration, sorcery, and witch- 
craft, from which our ancestors suffered so severely. Wher- 
ever the vulgar were astonished at the effects of shadow8| 
electricity, mirrors, and the magnet, interested persons endea- 
voured by these to frighten them ; and thus misapplied the 
powers of nature, to promote their own advantage. 

" Those who view the art of the juggler in the same light 
as I do, will, I hope, forgive me for introducing these observa- 
tions, and allow me to continue them, while I inquire into the 
antiquity of this employment ; especially, as I shall endeavour 
by these means to illustrate more fully my subject.'' 

'' The deception of breathing out ffames, which excites, in a 
particular manner^ the astonishment o£ the ignorant, is yerj 
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ancient. By this art, the Rabbi Bar-Cocheba, in the reign of 
the emperor Hadrian, made the credulous Jews believe that he 
was the hoped-for Messiah ; and, two centuries after, the em- 
peror Constantius was thrown into great terror, when Valen- 
tinian informed him that he had seen one of the body guards 
breathing out fire and flame in the evening." History of trir 

I could give great numbers of instances from the ancients, 
M well as from the English, at very early periods, which differ 
bat little from the present time, all of which only serve to 
show that ^' man is ever the same." 

" Pleised with this bauble still, as that before, 
*TiU tixM, he sleeps, and life's poor play is o'er." Popb. 

The town jugglers, during the reign of the Stuarts, were 
fellows who practised feats of strength, or dexterity ; these 
seem always to have excited the most lively interest ; but 
other jugglers were plentiful ; the mass of the people were 
living under easy circumstances. And this was among the 
other voluntary ways of entertaining that numerous class, which 
serve to fill up the measure of society, who have but few cares, 
and have more money than wit. 

One popular character of this sort, Florian Marchaud, a 
foreigner, he drank common water, but would return it back as 
feme or sweet waters. I wonder the excise fellows did not 
gauge him, and make him pay a tax. If one of them was to 
exhibit himself now, Master Peel, who is so much in waniK>f 
i&oney, would do it. I would advise the Chartists and the Re^ 
pealers to be careful what they are about, and be admonished 
V the following couplet : 

'* If we do not be quiet, and cease all our jars, 
They will charge ua a farthing a-picce fur the stars." 

" The posture master is frequently mentioned by the writers 
of the last two centuries. The most extraordinary of this kind 
that ever existed, was Joseph Clark, who, although a well made 
man, and rather gross than thin, exhibited nearly every specie 
of deformity and dislocation, and could make all sorts of wry 
faces. He is alluded to in the Guardian, 1713, and described 
as a sad annoy ancer of the tailors. He would send for one tp 
take his measure, but would so contrive it, as to have a most 
immoderate rising on one of his shoulders ; when his clothes 
were brouglit home, he would transform this deformity to the 
contrary side, upon which the poor tailor begged pardon for the 
mistake, and remedied the defect as fast as he could ; but on 
another trial^he found him a straight shouldered roan, but now 
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was become, unfortunately, bump-backed. In short, thb 
"wandering tumour puzzled all the workmen about town, wha 
found afu Impossible tu Im accomplished. 

There was a Turkish rope-dancer walked bare footed up a 
rope, holding only by gripping it tight with his toes. He adso 
danced blind-folded on a tight rope, with a boy twelve years 
old, dangling to his feet below. A man would raise a cannon 
of four hundred pounds, by the hair of his head ; and these 
exhibitions were visited by throngs in sedan chairs, chariots, 
and on foot. 

I will mention two curious ways, by which several have 
raised a little temporary relief, when put to it on journeys ; my 
information is derived from a diary never published. 

A stranger, coming to a tavern, not known perhaps to a soul 
in it, would give out to the company, that for a small 
subscription, he would explain to them a problem, the result of 
which, he said, he did not know, they did not know, nor nobody 
knew ! The amount he left to the company ; each might give 
what he pleased. All this seemed so harmless, and yet so in- 
teresting, and so easily to be acquired, that it never failed, ex- 
cept any of the party had been previously informed. When 
the amount was collected, he asked some gentleman to furnish 
him with a garter, which, being soon obtained, he pulled off his 
own, and measured them together ; it was soon found they 
were not both of a length. He then announced to the com- 
pany, that the gentleman's garter was longer or shorter than 
his, as the case might be ; which, until then, he did not know, 
nor they did not know, nor nobody knew ! 

The other incident afforded more money to the exhibitor, 
and some useful information to the audience. It is a very com- 
mon custom now, and a very old one, to have a very large and 
fat boiled or baked round of beef at the market dinners, on 
market days, some of which would not be eaten. After the 
dinner, some placards would be distributed, stating that a gen- 
tleman was in town, who would teach the art of carving with- 
out the possibility of the operator cutting himself. The coun- 
try people would flock to the tavern, pay their shilling, and 
when a sufficient number had arrived, the remains of the large 
round of beef would be set in state, upon a clean dish, and table 
cloth ; the operator amusing them, perhaps, with a song, ot 
jokes, wetting his large carving knife to a keen edge. As soon 
as the company began to express impatience, he began, in a 
peculiar pompous phraseology, to explain to his auditors, that 
to perform the noble and agreeable art of carving^ in a genteel 
manner, and without the possibility of cutting themselves, 
consisted merely in their always cutting from them ; for if the 
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imife suddenly flew out, it could not possibly do them any harm ; 
he putting his art in operation, as long as any of the wondering 
people would stay to see him. 

Many jugglers have succeeded in raising considerable sums 
of money by enduring heat ; but from experiments detailed in 
the '^ Philosophical Transactions," these exploits are of easy 
solution. In the year 1774, Dr. Blagdon received an invita- 
tion from Dr. Fordyce, to observe the effects of air heated to a 
much higher degree than it was formerly thought any living 
creature could bear. Dr. Fordyce had proved the mistake of 
Dr. Boerhaave and most other authors, by supporting many 
times very high degrees of heat. Dr. Cullen had long before 
suggested many arguments to show that life itself had a power 
of generating heat, independent of any common, chemical, or 
mechanical. means. Governor Ellis had observed, 1758, that 
a man could live in an air of a greater heat than that of his 
body ; and that the body in this situation continues its own 
cold ; and the abbe Chappe d'Auteroche had written, that the 
Russians used their baths heated to 60^ of Reaumur, or about 
160^ of Fahrenheit. With a view to add farther evidence to 
these facts, and to ascertain the real elFects of such great de- 
grees of heat on the human body. Dr. Fordyce tried various 
experiments in heated chambers, and from whence the external 
&ir was excluded. 

Dr. Blagdon states, that the Hon. Captain Phipps, Mr. 
Banks, Dr. Solander, and myself, attended the doctor to the 
keated chamber, which had served for many of his experiments ; 
We went in without taking off any of our clothes. When we 
first entered the room, the quiclcsilver in a thermometer indi- 
cated 160° ; we continued in the room about 20 minutes, in 
which the heat had risen about 12^, chiefly during the first part 
of our stay. Within an hour afterward, we went into this 
'oom again, without feeling any material difference, though the 
heat had considerably increased ; upon entering the room a 
ftird time, we observed the quicksilver indicated 198° — this 
Was the only thermometer which remained perfect — the great 
Wthad.so warped the ivory frames of several others that 
every one was broken. We now staid in the room about 10 
Ounates, but finding that the thermometer sunk very fast, it 
Was agreed that only one person should for the future go in at 
A time, and orders were given to raise the fire as much as pos- 
sible. Soon afterwards Dr. Solander entered the room alone, 
^d saw the thermometer at 210°, but during three minutes 
which he staid there it sunk to 196° ; another time he found 
it almost five minutes before the heat was lessened to 196°. 
Mr. Banks closed the whole by goix^ in when the theranooM 

13 
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ter stood about 211^, he remained in seven minutes, in which 
time the quicksilver had sunk t: i96^ ; but cold air had been 
let in by a person who went in and came out a^in during Mr. 
Banks' stay. The air, heated to these -ligh degrees, felt un- 
pleasantly hot, but was very bearable ; c ur most uneasy feel- 
ings was a sense of scorching on the face and legs ; our legs 
sunered very much by being exposed more fully than any other 
part, to the body of the stove, heated red hot. Our r^piration J 
was not at all effected, it became neither quick nor laborious, j. 
the only difference was a want of that refreshing sensation L 
which accompanies a full inspiration of cold air. Our time was l 
so taken up with other observations, that we did not count our ^ 
pulses by the watch ; mine, to the best of my judgment, by ^ 
feeling it beat at the rate of 100 pulsations in a minute, and Dr. [^ 
Solander's made 92 pulsations : soon after we got out of the \^ 
room, Mr. Banks sweated profusely, but no one else, my shirt L, 
was only damp at the end of the first experiment. But the L 
most striking effects proceeded from our power of preservinf ^ 
our natural temperament. Being now in a situation in whicn ^ 
bur bodies bore a very different relation to the surrounding at- 
mosphere, from that to which we had been accustomed, eveiy 
moment presented a new phenomena ; whenever we breathed 
on a thermometer, the silver sunk several degrees, every ex- 
piration, particularly if made with any degree of violence, gave j 
a very pleasant impression to our nostrils, scorched just before j 
by the hot air rushing against them when we inspired. In the j 
same manner, our cold breath agreably cooled our fingers when 
it reached them. Upon touching my side, it felt cold like % 
corpse, and yet the actual heat of my body, tried under my 
tongue and by applying closely the thermometer to my skin, \ 
was 98° ; when the heated air began to approach the highest 
degree which the healing apparatus was capable of producing* 
our bodies in the room prevented it from rising any higher, ana 
when it had been previously raised above that point inevitablj \ 
sunk it. 

These experiments, therefore, prove that the body has a ^ 
power of destroying heat. To speak justly upon this subject, 
we must call it a power Of destroying a certain degree of heat, j 
communicated with certain quickness ; therefore, in estimating ; 
heat which we are capable of resisting, it is necessary to take 
into consideration not only what degree of heat would be com- j 
municated to our bodies, if they possessed no resisting power 
by the heated body before the equilibrium of heat was effect- ^ 
ed, but also what time that heat would take in passing from .. 
the heated body into our bodies. In consequence of this com- ' 
pound limitation of our resisting power, we bear very different jj 
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legrees of heat in different mediums. The same person "who 
felt no inconyenience from an heated air of 21 1^, would not 
bear quicksilver at 120^, and could just bear rectified spirit of 
irine at 130^ ; that is, quicksilver heated to 120^, furnished, in a 
g;iven time, more heat for the living power to destroy than 
ipirits heated to 130o or air to 211<' ; and we had in the heated 
room where our experiments were made a striking, though 
bmiliar, instance of the same. All the pieces of metal there, 
(our watch chains) felt so hot that we could scarcely bear to 
touch them for a moment, while the air, from which the metal 
had derived all its heat, was only unpleasant. The slowness 
with which air communicates its heat was farther shown, in a 
remarkable manner, by the thermometers we brought with us 
into the room, none of which, at the end of twenty minutes in 
the first experiment, had acquired the real heat of the air by 
leveral degrees. It might be supposed, that by an action so 
Teiy different from that to which we are accustomed, as de- 
itroying a large quantity of heat, instead of generating it ; we 
nuist have been greatly disordered, and indeed we experienced 
, Mine inconvenience ; our hands shook very much, and we felt 
i fteoDsiderable degree of languor and debility ; I had also a noise 
' ltd criddiness in my head. But it was only a small part of our 
Wies that excited the power of destroying heat with such a 
violent effect as seems necessary at first sight. Our clothes, 
irhich contrived to guard us from cold, also guarded us from 
t the heat on the same principles. Underneath we were sur- 
RNmded with an atmosphere of air, cooled on one side to 9&*^ 
bf being in contact with our bodies, and on the other side heat- 
ed very slowly, because woollen is such a bad conductor of heat. 
Accordingly, I found, toward the end of the first experiment, 
4lt a thermometer put under my clothes, but not in contact 
with my skin, sunk down to 110^. On this principle it was 
that the animals, subjected by M. Tillet, to the interesting ex- 
■ periments related In the " Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences," 
•1764, bore the oven so much better when they were clothed 
-Aan when they were put in bare : the heat actually applied to 
fte greater 'part of their bodies, was considerably less in the 
fat case than in the last. As animals can destroy only a cer- 
iim quantity of heat in a given time, so the time they can con- 
tuaxe the full exertion of this destroying power, seems to be 
•bo limited, which may be one reason why we can bear for a 
certain time, and much longer than can be necessary to fully 
heat the cuticle, a degree of heat which will at length prove 
intolerable ; probably both the power of destroying heat and 
Jie time for which it can be exerted, may be increased, like all 
>ther faculties of the body, by frequent exercise. It might be 
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on this principle that, in M. Tillet's experiments, the girb who 
had been used to attend the oven, bore for ten minutes a heat 
which would raise Fahrenheit's thermometer to 280®. In cor 
.experiments, however, not one of us thought he sufiered the 
greatest degree of heat that he was able to support." 

These experiments, interesting as they are, do not fully ex- 
plain how much heat the human frame can absolutely bear ; 
we are all fearfully, variously, and wonderfully formed, onr 
clay is different, and differently tempered^ The writer of these 
pages is one who has no recollection of ever having been too 
hot in his life, he can stand as much heat as a eactus plant, 
while he has known others, who have stripped and bathed wheo 
a river has been skimmed over with ice ; to them an hot sodi- 
mer is oppressive. 



STOCKS AND SCOLDING. 

** Hatred stirs up contention." Proverbs. 

" 'Tis time to take enormity by the forehead, and brand it." Bbm Jonoif * 

Almost every reader of English history must know, iher6 
were in every parish a pair of stocks, for the punishment of 
profligate male offenders. Stocks are a very old specie of 
punishment ; if the reader will turn to the sixteenth chapt^ 
of Acts, verse 24th, he will find that Paul and Silas were uhi^ 
punished ; and so also was Wolsey, (the after renowned Gar" 
dinal,) when at Magdalene College, Oxford ; and so also were 
many of the followers of George Fox, (the early Friends.) I 
have also been informed, stocks have been found among the 
ruins of Pompeii. Thus, if antiquity is of any weight, there i* 
plenty of that on their side. There is an ancient pair of stocks 
in Waltham Abbey church. There is also a pair of fiogef 
stocks, with a poor box attached, placed at the west-end of tb0 
north aisle of Ashby-de-la-Zouch church . They were also in » 
few great houses, and moveable ones for servants, and to those 
in the streets, there were generally attached mfdppmg-fottM' 
Near the stocks, was often fixed a sundial, a very convenient 
and very proper appendage, because the culprit imprisooed \ 
there, was either to be taken before a magistrate within the 
space of six hours, or be discharged. i 

There was also provided to restrain that '^ unruly member," 
the tongue in woman, ducking stools* And there was law for . 
all this.* For ^' a foolish woman is clamorous : she is simple) ^ 
and knoweth nothing." Proverbs. ^ 

* At Cheyleamore, in the ci^ of Coreotry, when UHftie wm fomcriy • |' 
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Any one would suppose that among this display, and, indeed, 
Bpcasional punishment, all classes would have been the mildest 
ipeaking race the world ever produced. As mild as laundress's, 
ifho ought at all times to be quiet, their every day avocations 
being among audorifics and soporifics^ and thus exhibit the very 

e' k of unbanity and suavity ; but ^< urbanity, when separated 
m charity, is rather the law of war, than a treaty of peace." 

Alas ! it was very different among the higher orders, who 
opg^t to have set a better example. But, as in the days of 
mckarsU ; the '' laws are only cobwebs to catch flies, while 
the great wasps and bees bresk through." The great ones 
ifve seldom told to 



« Come to the Bar ! and see if thou can'st defend 
Thy tainted name and prove thee honour** friend." 



If not 



** The bloody book of Law 
You yourself shall read in the bitter letter." 



It is well known, that the almost sainted virgin Queen^ used 
^ twear coarsely, and box with her stout fists, her pages and 
oflier attendants ; and the ladies of the nobility followed her 
Oample! 

There ^as a very extraordinary lady, a sort of fac- simile of 
Elizabeth, who had a daughter Mary, who married Gilbert, the 
7th Earl of Shrewsbury ; she had a quairel with Sir Thomas 
Stinhopei to whom she sent the following verbal message, fif- 
teenth February, 1592 : 

- ^ My lady commandeth me to say thus much to you, that 
fbongh you be more wretched, viJe, and miserable, than any 
Qeatnre living, and for your wickedness, become more ugly in 

.ditellated mansion belonging to the heirs apparent to the crown, and to 
iriueh place Eidward III. granted a court leet, with power to adjudge such 
as were usually determined before the justices of assize, 'for ths 



County of Warwick. It appears from a MS. that " in 1422, a dooke stool 
Mm made upon the green, to punish scolders and chiders, as ye law wylls." 
; One of these tongae silencers was, I am sorry to say, used at great Grims 
ft|^ in Idocolttsbire, so late as 1780. 

{Al Congleton, in Cheshire, they tried prevention as preferable to punisb- 
■est ; at tnat place there remains a bridle to restrain the scolding propensi- 
tiiia of the softer sez. 

' ** At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, a woman when convicted of this offence, 
mt ltd about the streets by the hangman, with an instrument of iron bars 
iUad on her head like a helmet. A piece of sharp iron entered her mouth, 
ipd saTerely pricked her tongae, whenever the culprit attempted to movo 

18* 
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shape, than the vilest toad, and one to whom none of reputa 
would never vouchsafe to send any message ; yet shee 1 
thought good to send thus much to you. That shee be i 
tented that you should live, and doth no waies wish your de 
but to this end, that all the plagues and miseries that may 
fall any man, may light upon such a caitiff as you are, and ' 
you should live to have all your friends forsake you, and w 
out great repentance, which she looketh not for, because 
hath been so bad you will be d — d perpetually to h — 1 ft 
And with many other opprobrious and hateful words, wl 
could not be well remembered, because the bearer would 
liver it but once, as he said he was commanded ; but said, i 
fidled in anything, it was in speaking more mildly, and nc 
such terms of disdain as was directed. Lodgers lUustratic 

Thus verifying a very old remark that " women do not 
son, but use epithets." 

It was most likely a lady of this description, that was 
cause of the following maxim : '' La langue des femmes 
leur epee et elles ne la laissant pas rouilleur.* 

How this grand quarrel ended, I regret I cannot inform 
reader. For although, as Burton writes, " I would willii 
wink at a fair lady's faults, yet I am bound by the laws of 
tory to tell the truth ;" but as " fury as its fatigues," and t 
sequently requires rest. I expect Sir Thomas took no nc 
^f it. A writer of his time thus advises in cases like the 
sent, 

** This ii the way to make a women dam, 
To sit and smile, and laugh her out, and not a word but mum.*' 

This remarkable termagant, showed great decision of chi 
ter, and that is a quality of some consequence, even in woe 
howbeit it may at times be too forcible. Mrs. A. J. Gn 
the talented authoress of " Women in America," rema 
" women, who have been described as " fine by defect 
beautifully weak," are incapable of deep enduring affect 
for this beautiful weakness enters as well into the emotioi] 
the heart, as the operations of the mind. Mere animal t 
quillity is not amiability, for true amiability is spiritual lovelin 
the graces of the mind and heart exhibited in action," of 
I expect there cannot be two opinions ; and I also think 
the remark sometimes made of mankind, will also apply to 
softer sex, and to a certain degree, may be excused, " those 
love sincerely, will often hate bitterly ;" but they shoul< 

* *' The tongue of a woman is her sword, and she seldom gives it til 
rust." 
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more than asnally cautious that they do not act spitefully, for 
it has been decided, that 

" A small unkindness is a great ofTenoe." 

The English court does not seem to have improved down 
to Charles II. (During James I.'s time, he delighted in giving 
fdclMiameSf which have been defined to be " condensed calum- 
nies." He called his tool, Buckingham, Steenie — and Steenie 
called him dear dad, and gossip ^ and your sow-ship.) 

Aubrey, (1678) says, " till this time the court itself was un- 
polished and unmannered. King James I.'s court was so far 
from being civil to women, that the ladies, nay the queen her- 
self, could hardly pass by the king's apartment without receiv- 
ing some affront." 

Charles II. had a quarrel with Lady Castlemainc ; he called 
her a jade : she, in return, called him a fool, '' and like a queen 
she swore." The first English phrase his French wife learned 
was, Ac, which she applied to him — Pepys. Although one can- 
not help lamenting the grossness and vulgarity, yet one must 
approve of their sincerity, for the words were all well applied. 

The levity and careless indifference of the court, is strikingly 
exemplified by Pepys, who states, that on the evening of that 
day of everlasting disgrace, while the Dutch fleet had blocked 
up the mouth of the Thames, and burned the English Fleet at 
Sheemess, June, 1667. This besotted imp of a king supped 
with his jade. Lady Castlemaine, at the Duchess of Monmouth's 
where the company diverted themselves with Moth-hunting : 
Mid next day, when he attended the council, he did not even 
^tct a decent show of interest in public affairs, for instead of 
•ttending to what was doing, he would play with \i\s favourite 

To his many other contemptible follies, he was such a dog 
fool, that he used to have them actually breed in his bed-room, 
^ it became disgustingly offensive. 

** III reason they, who to the- common line. 
Of private mortals would a king confine." 



^t^^^^^^^^^^^^^i^^^0tf^^^^^^*w*0^0^^u^^^t0^^0^0^ft0t0m 



TURBULENCE. 



*A loOM and depraved people love laws and a constitution like tbtin* 

selves" William Pbnn. 

Uachiavel writes, <^ virtue and prosperity begets rest ; Test 
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idleness ; idleness riot ; riot destruction ; from which we come 
again to laws, good laws engender virtuous actions.'* 

From Drake's Sbakspeare, we learn, that the police was 
neglected even in Queen Elizabeth^s time. A sufficient number 
of watchmen, constables, and justices of the peace, were not 
much wanting during the greater part of this century ; accord- 
ing to Attorney General Noy's pleadings of Lincoln's Inn, (1632) 
there were female justices of the peace ! And in Westmore- 
land, there was a lady who served, by liereditary right ^ the office 
of High-Sheriff. 

The watchmen were armed with halberds, called bills, and 
a lantern, and sometimes a bell. The city watch, after the 
great fire in 1666, was altered. The city was divided into 
four parts, each to be provided with eight hundred leather 
buckets, fifty ladders, and as many hand squirts as would fur- 
nish two for each parish.* The watch were directed to meet 
at eight, and perambulate till seven in the morning ; and every 
householder, upon cry of fire, was to place a sufficient man at 
his door well armed, and hang out a light, if in the night time^ 
upon default to forfeit twenty shillings. 

But the Justices were open to bribery, and then were called 
basket justices. A member of the house of commons describe^ 
one as '' an animal, who, for half a dozen chickens, woal^ 
readily dispense with a dozen penal laws." — D'jEJtocs' Jou^^ 
nal House of Commons. 

In the year 1581 , " Queen Elizabeth took a ride to Islingt<^* 
then a pleasant village near London ; there were many begga^r^ 
revues, and masterless vagabonds. She sent off one of \k 
footmen to the lord may or ^ who immediately issued warran 
and took seventy-four ; whereof, some were blind, and 
usurers^ and very rich ; and they were sent off to be punish^ 
in Bridewell." — Drake* 

There were, at that time, a set of rogues called coney 'Catt^^'^ 
ers ; these were cheats, who fell upon the young and unwar"^-2 
but did not use violence. Massinger alludes to them in 
play of the " Renegade." ■ 

" Airs come out, sirs ! 
We are smokM for being coney-catchers ; 
My master is put in prison." 

Hollingshead says, the number all over England, were est 
mated at 10,000. They attended the fairs, plundered fo 
houses, poultry-yards, and linen that was drying upon 
hedges ; they used a cant language^ indeed, all the tricks an^ 

* See vol. i. page 245 ; in Saint Dionysius' chorch there are two still 
■teted. 
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rirtttagems which hare come down to our day, were then welt 
kiown. 

As people wore their purses tied round the middle, outside 
tkeir clothes ; these adroit villains, would every day reap a 
rich harvest, far better than they could attain by any sort of 
ueful labour. 

* It is said they had the best of instruments, for this purpose^ 
regularly imported from Italy, and had schools in the growing 
maetropolis ; where, unfortunately, they had a rising crop of 
3fOUBg imps, regularly taught to this infamous trade. 

As long hair was in fashion, and fetched a very hiffh price, 
Aere were a set of villains ready to make a trade of this ; they 
ued to go about the streets, with figs and raisins, and decoy 
^Idren, whose heads bore a full crop, into some secret place 
tnd crop them ; and as that would so alter their appearance, 
ai not to be so easily recognised by their parents, they would 
get them shipped to the plnniationsy and there they were sold* 
II slaves. — Howe.Ws Letters, 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for September, 1776, it is re* 
corded that '< The lord mayor of London was robbed in hii 
cMdse and four, near Turnham Green, in sight of all his retinue, 
bf a single highwayman," Oh ! brave fellows, ^' who swore 
liB would shoot the first man that made resistance, or offered 
violence.'' 

In the chapter on sports, p. 77, 1 described how the younger 
MDi of the nobility and the wealthy were employed, and I- 
think it will be admitted they were quite as well, or better, so 
Miployed, than the heirs at law of the nobility, or the heirs in 
expectation of the wealthy citizens. 

- This class of beings, who lived only for a day, and strange 
to say, surpassing strange^ saw no happiness out of London. 
The attachment of these blades was just the contrary of Dr. 
Donne, Dean of St. Pauls ; he wrote : 

** Sir, though I thank God for it, / do hate 
Perfertly aU this town ; yet there is one state, 
In all things bo exeellently best, 
That bate toward those, breeds pity toward the rest.** 

Bat full of the fashionable horror of the corrupt doings of the 
Republican parliament, they identified liberty of political senti- 
ment, with rank rebellion ; they did not perceive the distinc- 
tion drawn by a distinguished teacher of the period. William 
Penn, who informed them, that ^^ liberty without obedience is 
confusion, and obedience without liberty is slavery." These 
inconsiderate blades confounded monarchy with every sanction 
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of excess, swearing* by the new order of things, and brawling 
i^ainst innovation, without understanding anything about the 
matter. These were the " dear hearts," the " heroics," the 
** honest men ;" all names found in Dryden, Otway, and othersi 
who, in the time of the civil wars, would have joined the 
" Babe-eaters y^^ or swelled the ranks of " Goring's troopers ;" 
but at this time they showed their loyalty and their zeal more 
cheaply, by huzzaing for the king, drinking for the king, and 
breaking '' the peace of our sovereign lord, the king," to show 
more strongly their love for him, and ^' his crown and dignity." 

As refinement was as common a cant word as loyalty, these 
set up for wits or geniuses, and, to establish this character, they 
d— d plays, patronised actors and actresses, haunted coflfee- 
houses which the choicest characters resorted to, and repeated 
the last good sayings of Dryden, Rochester, or Sedley. 

Others, more audacious, composed verses which they carried 
about, and committed persecution, by inflicting them upon all 
who had ears to hear. 

It would have been well, if the London follies could have 
been kept within the county of Middlesex ; but these frivo* 
lous foplings must migrate, to see and inoculate their country 
cousins, or make love to the daughters of the rustics. The &xt 
damsels thus caught the frivolous contamination, and were daz- 
zled by the fine but empty speeches, and the finer but more 
tawdry decorations ; while the young Dunderheaded sons of the 
Squire JoUerheadSj were set all a-gog to emulate the pompoua 
nothings of the gaudy visitor. Thus he became translated to 
London, and as soon as his father was dead, by breaking his 
neck over a five-barred gate, or, far more likely, drank himself 
to death, the rude aspirant galloped up to that den of vice, hy- 
pocrisy, and squandering. Dressed in leather breeches, tied at 
the knees with red taffeta, his new blue jacket and great-coat, 
with buttons the size of nutmegs. 

Rough or bearish as he was, he soon got licked into shape, 
not by the same sort of animal, but by the monkeys, who would 
continually surround him. Bully beaux and sharpers took him 
into training, his levee was soon thronged with troops of tailors, 
silk mercers, and cabinet makers ; fiddlers and dancing-masters, 
prize fighters and horse racers, pimps and parasites ; thus, from 
a raw country bumpkin, he became, by the full of the moon, 
transmogrified to a fine gentleman of the town.| 

* The act passed against common cursing, swearing, and denouncing, io- 
flicted a penalty, for the first offence, of 30s. on a lord, 20$. on a kni^t oc 
baronet, iOs. on an esquire, 6s. Sd. on a gentleman, and 3«. 4e2. on ereiy 
other person ; and for the second offence tl^se penalties were doubled. 

t Charactwr of the Beau. 
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And thus he dropped in, just in time, perhaps, to becoma 
immortalized, which neither God nor nature ever intended 
should arise in any other way, than to offer his physiognomji 
to add one more to the many strange phizzies that make up 
Hogarth's inimitable '' Rakers Progress,'*'^ Gamble, drink, ajoa 
in Sil other ways, too improper as well as too tedious to men- 
tion, dissipate Uie old family patrimony, by laying the ground 
work of a mortgage, with some usurious Aubrey ; and afl^ 
this, down would come the ancient mossy avenues, which had 
stood so elegantly, as well as so majestically, around the pic- 
tureaque mansion of his former sires. 

When he went back he could regale his brother squires with 
liis cofl^-house stories, and bear baiting exploits, or his con- 
quests at masquerades, or among the profligate countesses at court. 



CIVIL WARS. 

** Then, like a lion from his den, 
Arose the multitude of men ; 
The injured people rose.'* Akinsidb. 

^' There is a strong circumstance, a marked feature, honour- 
able to the English character of that period, which every 
E^nglishman, and every friend of humanity, must be proud to 
^ead, viz. : the absence of that blind, reckless fury, which un- 
fortunately exhibited itself, and ^ frightened all Europe from 
its propriety ' during the first outbreak of the French revolu- 
tion. The judges went their circuits, attended only by tlags of 
truce, holding their courts with the sheriffs^ who, at other timeS| 
perhaps within a few days, had headed their levies of military 
men in the field of battle : there is no instance of private assas- 
sination nor murder, no bands of free-booters, assembling for 
spoil, between the quarters of the contending armies and the 
neighbouring villages, no savage outbreak of a licentious rab- 
ble, disfigured the grave severity of this mighty conflict. What 
blood was shed was agreeable to the acknowledged laws of le- 
gitimate warfare."* 

In pointing out this difference, Lord Nugent ought to have 
carried out to the full the fair cothparison, which, as he has not 
in this quotation, I will endeavour to do it for him, holding it 
to be the duty of the impartial historian. 

The English population had not then been ground down^ 
their good sense and their public spirit would not let them sub- 
mit to be ingeniously pillaged by every specie of excessire 

* Lord Nugtnt'i Memoin of Hamden. 
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taxation as they now are, and as the French were ; as any one 
may know, who will read the Rev. Arthur Young'Ji " Tour in 
France." 

The people of England were well fed, well clothed, and well 
lodged, they had something to lose ; they had not felt the pinch« 
ings of ravening hunger, nor had cause to nurture io their 
breasts the maddening threats which the well-fed insolence of 
those who received, and unjustly too, the daily rewards from 
their lahour, were daily provoking. 

In hoth countries they killed a kingy which, so long as rulers 
will not govern for the benefit of the whole, will ever be the 
case. The '' doctrines of passive obedience and non-resistance " 
never can be carried out ; the pinchings arising from want and 
misery ever has and ever will make men rise Up in open te- 
bellion. And this ought to be a lesson to rulers, let them go 
under what name they may, and admonish them, that " so tar 
may thou go, and no farther." The subtle schoolmen, or the 
pious Christian, may theorize as much as they please ; '* To 
this complexion it will come at last," although a nation will 
bear oppression and robbery to a certain point, there is a point 
beyond which it will not go, na}"^, it cannot ! the mass of the 
people will not lie down and die quietly, amid an abundance, 
and that abundance the produce gf their own labour, sweat, and 
toil. Against this, " all nature cries aloud in all her works." 

There is a point beyond which obedience ceases to be a duty. 
*^ If it becomes an established maxim, that an usurper " (and 
a parliament may, as well as a ruler, become an usurpation,) 
*' is not to be attacked except by opposing him in the field, or 
by the tribunals of justice, I say, that you secure his power, 
and you encourage others to follow his example." 
■ " To talk of law doing justice against him '' (or those) " who 
has superseded the constituted authorities, which are the sources 
of all law, is idiotism ; to talk of opposing him " (or them) *' by 
open force, who is entrenched behind legions or janissaries, is 
more absurd. He who attempts to kill me, I should resist, 
and, to secure my Hfe, I may kill him. I may kill him, also, 
who attempts to destroy my parent, or my child, or my neigh- 
bour, or my friend, or even a stranger to me ; then, what may 
i not commit against him," (or them) who, by subjecting my 
fiimily, my friend, myself, and my country, to his arbitrary will, 
has committed a much greater offence, as slaverv is worse than 
death."* 

The difierence between the 17th and the 19th centuries is 
remarkably conspicuous : in the seventeenth, wealth was more 
equally difiused, and while the people were continually squab- 

* £nfol*i iDd^endMU M»a 
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bhng with their rulers, about politics ahd religion — the true 
principles of neither being followed — it was only a word and 
a blow, and often the blow first. In the nineteenth century, 
money has, by atcUe usury ^ been gotten into few hands, ana 
paper money has usurped the place of coin ; the poor of every 
country in the world, are suffering from paper money, fiscal ex- 
tortions, and taxation, and the governments, for the first time in 
the history of the world are preaching up peace ! peace ! solely 
because war will involve them all in one general anarchy and 
confusion. Well has it been observed, '^ that none of the go- 
vernments pf the present day are stereotyped.^^ 

In the language of the flashy Canning, (who did as much as 
any man of his time to perpetuate this state of things.) '^ The 
paper system is like a bubble upon the water, prick it with the 
puncture of a pin, and it is gone." 

The difference also has been noticed in other respects, which 
is also equally as great : '^ Our present pastimes are all within 
doors, the old ones were in the open air ; our ancestors danced 
< on the green ' in the day time ; we, if we dance at all, move 
about in warm rooms at night." We seeem to think that 
^^womeriyKke Rnerij look best by candle-light.^^ '* And then 
there are the ' late hours,' the ' making a toil of a pleasure,' 
the laying in bed late the next morning, the incapacity to per- 
form our duties i n consequence of ' recreation . ' The difference 
to health is immense — if it be doubted, inquire of physicians ; 
the difference to morals is not less — if reflection be troublesome 
read the proceedings in courts of justice, and then reflect : we 
bftye much to unlearn." 



LONDON. 

■' The needy villain's general home, 
The common sewer of Paris and Rome/' 

FcoPLE of rank and fisushion occupied the side of the river 
Thames, the Strand, Drury Lane, and the neighbourhood of 
Oovent Garden, which were then uninclosed fields ; and in that 
neighbourhood was built, by Inigo Jones, a church in the pure 
Tuscan style, at that period the only one in England. 

Merchants resided between Temple-bar and the exchange. 
Bullies, broken spend-thrifts, and criminals of all grades, resided 
in the White-friars ; in Lewkner's Lane lived many profligate 
characters, and the '^ D — lish ranters," so named by Bunyan 
Fatemoster-row was so called because of its being inhabited by 

14 
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persons writing creed^and prayers, b^ore printing commenced ; 
and also for making of string beads. Old books were then, at 
now, bought tbere, and in Little Britain, not far from it ; di- 
yinity and classic books, on the north side of St. Paul's church- 
yard ; law, history, and plays, about Temple-bar ; French books 
m the Strand." — Mackay^s Journey. 

The celebrated jester to Queen Elizabeth, Dick Tarleton, 
kept a tavern in this row, which was much frequented by the 
wits of the day. 

The streets were a perfect nuisance, and in the first quarter 
of the century London and Westminster were two distinct 
cities. If you gave the wall to any one sooner than have a 
quarrel, you would be liable to a splash from the carriages, otr 
be tossed by a half baited bull, or hugged by a run-away bear. 

About 1662 there was a pretty general repairing of the high- 
ways of London and Westminster ; several of the principal 
streets were now first paved. 

In 1687 the population was estimated, by Sir William Petty, 
at 696,000, no doubt he put it much too hish. In ten years 
later, Mr. King estimated it at 530,000, which was then, per- 
haps, much too low. 

At the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 1685, many silk 
weavers, and fine paper makers came over, and the Duke of 
Buckingham brought plate glass makers from Venice. Theie 
from that time began to flourish. Drinking glasses were made 
1557, and quickly brought into use. 

In the hatred of everything Aristocratic^ which seized the 
whimsical public during the civil wars ; the titled were sure 
to be mobbed, cursed, and reviled ; several were obliged to set 
guards over their houses, if their parliamentary career did not 
please the mobocracy of the day. This is somewhat of a pic- 
ture of the metropolis by day, at night it was much worse, and 
is too horrible to be believed, if faithfully described from So- 
mer's Tracts. 

Truly might Rousseau say : " Town is the dwelling place of 
profane mortals ; the Gods inhabit rural retreats." 

The city watch, always armed, but never faithful, were in 
constant collision with nightly drunkards, who wore rapieins 
and daggers ; besides, there were the following rebellious fa^ 
tions^ who found that after nine o'clock it was the best time to. 
carry on their various depredations : " None cared what way 
he gained, so gain was his." Bacon well said, " When quarreLi 
and factions are carried openly, it is a sign the reverence of the 
government is lost." These turbulent wretches were the roar- 
ing boys and bonaventuras. After these succeeded, in the fol- 
lowing reigns, the swash-bucklers and privadors^ added to them 
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oie Mohawks J intermingled with the turbulent apprmticeij so 
that life at night was unsafe. • 

As London kept increasing, its troubles were not lessened, 
except the turbulent apprentices^ rows had been quelled, (see 
vol. i. p. 226.) A lamentable idea may be formed by statin?, 
that in 1744, the lord mayor and aldermen went with an ad- 
dress to the king, in which was the following frightful state- 
ment: ''That divers confederacies of evil disposed persons, 
armed with bludgeons, pistols, cutlasses, and other dangerous 
weapons, infest not only the lanes and passages, but likewise 
the public streets and places of usual resort, and commit most 
daring outrages upon the persons of your majesty's good sub- 
jects, whose affairs oblige them to pass through the streets, by 
terrifying, and robbing, and wounding them, and these feaU 
are frequently perpetrated, at such times as were deemed here- 
tofore hours of security, that the officers of justice have been 
repulsed in the performance of their duty, some of whom have 
been shot, and some dangerously wounded, and others murder- 
ed, in endeavouring to discharge their duty in apprehending the 
said persons." This will prove that the play writers and essay- 
ists of the time have not exaggerated. 
Pick-pockets regularly frequented the churches. 
In 1736,* there were only 1000 lamps in the city of London, 
and those only lighted in the winter months, and the few watch- 
Dtten were, for the most part, only old feeble men. 

The streets then for the most part unpaved, great long water 
■pouts projecting into the streets ; in a thunder-storm, takine 
the wall would be as bad as a gentle dip under a water-wheeL 
At Bath, Beau Nash made the best public regulations, so 
that 8000 families annually visited that fashionable (naturally 
^arm) haihing city, every winter season. Two of his laws 
^ere most excellent, and tended to preserve order under his 
heneficent regulations. The first was, all politics were aban- 

*^ " In that year, on a debate in the house of commons, about putting • 
jl'gher tax on distilled spirits, it was stated, there were signs, where such 
^Qors are retailed, with the following inscriptions : * Drunk for a penny, 
•^ drunk for tipapencCt clean straw for nothing.* " 

W'ith a view of evading the act, there were several brandy shops who sold 
^^pounded liquors, under the following names, viz: Sangree, Tow-row» 
^^kold*s ComfortfParliament Gin,Bob-make-shift, the Last-shift, the Ladies' 
I^igfat, the Balk, King Theodore of Corsica, Oholic and Gripe Waters, dec. 
*hii gin act created such consternation that a double guard, for some days, 
^U mounted at St. James's and Kensington Palaces ; and the Horse Guardi 
^t Whitehall, and other places, wore reinforced. 

"This record establishes the reality of the inscription in Hogarth^s fright- 
ful print of ' Gin Lane,* and marks a trait in the manners of that period, which, 
to tAe credit of the industrious classes, has greatly abated.*' — GentUmaii*§ 
Mugagine. 
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doned in the public rooius, this prevented quarrels and duellings, 
for it was the fashion to wear swords ; the second, all gcandal 
strictly prohibited, which made it pleasant for the ladies. Until 
then, this fashionable city was full of broils, not only among 
the sedan-chairmen, but by numbers of the fashionable yotaries, 
who sojourned there every winter. 

The female part of society in London, seems to have been early 
innoculated with this turbulent virus ; on the 12th February, 
1619, Mr. Chamberlain wrote to Sir Dudley Oarleton, stating, 
that << Our pulpits continually ring of the insolence and turbu- 
lence of women, and to help forward, the players have likewise 
taken them to task, and so do the beggars and balladHBingers, 
so that they can come nowhere but their ears tingle, and if all 
this will not serve, the king threatens to fall upon their hus- 
bands, parents, or friends, that have or should have power over 
them, and make them pay for it." As a farther proof, which 
1 am sorry to give, of this female turbulency, Ellas Ashnnole, 
the antiquarian, has the following entry in his diary, 1657 : 
** The cause between me and my wife was heard, when Mr. 
Sergeant Maynard observed to the court, that there were 800 
sheets of depositions on my wife's part, and not one word proved 
against me of using her ill, nor ever giving her a bad or provoking 
word." The decision was against the lady ; the court, refusing 
her alimony, delivered her to her husband ; " whereupon," 
says Ashmole, " 1 carried her to Mr. Lilly's and took lodgings 
for us both." Reader, kind, courteous reader, can you guess 
why he took her there ? I will be bound you cannot j well 
then, to lesson your anxiety, both he and Lilly were bitten by 
astrology ; and from the cutting of a corn up to lopping off the 
head of a king, each sex, when in any difficulty, consulted the 
stars. I suppose he and his spouse got reconciled, perhaps the 
two stars, under which they were born, came on purpose into 
juxtaposition, and for their sake remained so, for he says no 
more about her until April 1st, (curious day,) 1668, he an- 
nounces her death. And this zealous lover of the ancients, to 
convince the world that he loved his former wife, took another, 
3d November, and among many particulars which he gives of 
it, the wedding was finished at " 10 hor, P. M." 

A great deal of this would have been prevented, if llie 
wealthy had obeyed, as they ought from every consideration, 
the various proclamations which were issued, commanding them 
to go into the country and to keep up their hospitality, and 
spend their money there^ instead of expending it in pronigacj 
in London. 
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Crahino Cross. — Id rol. i. p. 258, 1 men- 
tion that fifteen crosaes were erected by 
King Edward 1., in memory of his wife, 
Eleanor. The cut here given representa 
the one placed in the villa^ of Charing, ag 
being the last spot on which the body rested, 
before it entered Westminster Abbey, (it it 
about a short mile from it.) This was de- 
stroyed by the populace, 1643, in their in- 
furiated zeal against such edifices. 

" Here, for > while, aij proper cue* reBisnBd ; 
Here let me Bit in sorrow for oi»nkind MI" 

GOLDIHITB. 

How changeable are the affairs of thii 
world, for on this very spot was placed the 
beautiful equestrian stJitue of King Charles 
I., in bronze. During the civli wars, that 
matchless piece of art fell into the hands of 
the parliament, by whom it was ordered to 
be sold, and broken up, but waa fortunately 
psaved from destruction by the mercantile 
cunning of the parliamentary brazier, who 
had buried it entire, (see vol. i. p. 266 ;) where it was again 
remounted on its present pedestal, seventeen feet high, by 
Grinling Gibbons. It was usual, on the 29th of May, the 
Konirersary of the restoration of Charles II., to decorate the 
statue with oaken boughs. 

This Eleanor's cross was of an octagon shape, and in an 
upper stage contained eight figures. Surely such a neat little 
building might have been spared ; one would have thought the 
fair sex would have formed a rampart around it, and defended it 
from such faithless, desecrating ileapoilers. This was not erect- 
ed from either sectarian or political motives, but from thou 
feelings which binds society together. When the frantic ruth- 
less bands yelled out, " Dmon wilh the rroasei!" happy would 
it have beea if some patriotic Amazon had stepped forth, in the 
amne of her sex, and cried, Hold ! 

" NM for euch purpose were those altars plsced ; 
Revere the remnanlB nations once cevured j 
So may our country's name be undi>grsced, 
8p may'st thou prosper where tby youth was reared. 
By every honeit joy of love and life endeuod." Btbd>. 

Plaqcb, FiBE, Storm. — There were three tbit extraoidin- 
axj KUd heKTy inflictions during this centuy. The first mt 
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the great plague of 1665, which began in the month of May, 
and continued on till the end of September, during which pe- 
riod, there had been swept 06*68,596 persons.* 

On the second September, 1666, broke out the great firej 
which consumed 4000 streets and lanes, 13,200 houses, old St. 
Pauls Cathedral, 86 parish churches, 6 chapels, the Royal Ex- 
change, Blackwell Hall, the Custom House, several hospitals, 
and libraries, 52 of the city companies' magnificent halls, and a 
vast number of other stately edifices, together with three of the 
city gates, four stone bridges, and four prisons. Of merchan- 
dize, and household furniture, according to the best calculation ; 
the loss amounted to iS10,735,C00 ; but, fortunately, only six 
persons lost their lives. 

In the year 1676, there was also a very extensive fire of 
nearly a proportional extent, as the London fire, ten years be- 
fore, in the Borough of Southwark. 

In the announcement of this calamity in the London Gazette, 
it was stated, '^ that about 600 houses had been burnt and blown 
up." 

The town hall, which was involved in the destruction, was 
not built until about ten years after. When complete, it was 
adorned with a statue of Charles 11. , which remained until 
this building was pulled down, in 1773. This statue was then, 
set up on the watch house, in three crowns square, on which 
some witty wag wrote : 

** Justice and Charles have left the hill,i 

The city claimed their places ; 
Justice resides at Dick West's still^S 

But mark poor Charles' case ; 
Justice secure from wind and weather, 

Now keeps the taveru score ; 
While Charley turned out altogether, 

Stands at the watch-house door ! 

In the year 1613, the new river water was brought firom 
Ware, to London, by Sir Hugh Middleton, and let into the lower 
reservoir, at Islington. There was Sk grand masque given on 
this occasion. 

On the twenty-sixth of November, 1703, happened one of 
the most dreadful storms of wind, which extended over great 

* This dire infection had been carried down to Eyam, in Derbyshire, wher* 
it was stopped spreading by the Rev. William Mompesson, at the risk of every- 
thing dear to him ; for lie lost his wife, and caught it himself ; see an account 
of this affair, in " The Desolation of Eyam," by the Howitt'g. The Rev. 
Thomas Stanley acted also a conspicuous part. See Hone's Table Book. 

1 1 St Margaret's Hill. 3 In allusion to a figure of justice which supported 
the lord mayor's chair, in the town hall, and was purchased by Mr. West, of 
t]M ThrM CiowiiB, cofiee-boose^ ^ pUc^d as sn oiotM^^t in hi9 btr» 
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Murt of England, and the continent, even to Russia ! The 
damage at sea far exceeded that hy land ; for on that dreadful 
night, twelve men of war were lost, with more than 1800 men 
on board ; besides, a prodigious loss of merchants' ships. 

The ancient city of London, within the walls occupied only 
370 acres. The tower occupies 12 acres ; the circuit of the 
ditch is 3156 feet. The armory inside is always filled with a 
supply of small arms for 150,000 men. Westminster bridge^ 
which was the second over the Thames, in London, was not 
built until the reign of George I. 

The first custom-house was built 1385. 



Statistics of London. — As I have stated, on the acces- 
sion of King James, 1603, London and Westminster did not 
join, nor was it much increased, before the Union with Scot- 
land, 1707. Having given some account of it at those periods, 
I give the following statistics of it at the present time : 
most descriptions are best understood by comparisons. It now 
consists of the cities of London and Westminster, the districts 
of Finsbury, Mary-le-bone, Tower Hamlets, Borough of South- 
Wark, and district of Lambeth, the two last are on the south- 
side of the river Thames. It contains 300 churches and cha- 
pels of the establishment, 364 dissenters' chapels, 22 foreign 
chapels, 250 public schools, 1500 private schools, 150 hospitals, 
156 alms houses, besides 205 institutions, 550 public offices, 
14 prisons, 22 theatres, 24 markets ; it consumes annually 
110,000 bullocks, 776,000 sheep, 250,000 lambs, 250,000 
calves, and 270,000 pigs, 11,000 tons of butter, 13,000 tons of 
cheese, 10 million gallons of milk, 1 million quarters of wheat, 
or 64 million loaves, (of 4 lbs. each,) 65,000 pipes of wine, 
^ million gallons of spirits, and 2 millions barrels of porter 
and ale ; employs 16,502 shoemakers, 14,552 tailors, 2,391 
blacksmiths, 2,013 whitesmiths', 5,030 house painters, 1,076 
6sh dealers, 2,662 hatters and hosiers, 13,208 carpenters, 6,822 
bricklayers, &c. 5,416 cabinet makers, 4,227 grocers, 1,430 
milkmen, 5,655 bakers, 2,091 barbers, 1,040 brokers, 4,322 
butchers, 1,586 cheesemongers, 700 pressmen, 1,393 stationers, 
S,633 watch and clock makers, 1,005 wheelwrights, 2,180 saw- 
yers, 2,807 jewellers, 1,172 old clothesmen, (chiefly Jews^) 
3,628 compositors, 4,227 grocers, 1,082 chy mists, 4,199 cloth- 
iers and linen drapers, 2,167 coach makers, 1,367 coal mer- 
chants, 2,133 coopers, 1,381 dyers, 2,319 plumbers, 907 pastry 
cooks, 869 saddlers, 1,246 tinman, 803 tobacconists, 1,470 tur- 
ners, 556 undertakers. (The above are all males above twenty 
years of age.) 10,000 private families of fashion, &c. ; about 
77^000 establishments ol trade and industry, 4,400 public 
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houses, 330 hotels, 470 beer shops, 960 spirits and wine shopf. 
The London docks cover twenty acres of ground, out of which 
the tobacco warehouse occupies 14, and the wine cellars 3, 
containing 22,000 pipes. The two West India docks, coy^ 
51 acres, St. Catharine's dock cover 24 acres. The Surrey 
docks on the opposite side are very large. There are generaUy 
about 5000 vessels, and 3000 boats on the river, enaploying 
8000 watermen, and 4000 labourers. London pays about one- 
third of the window tax duty in England ; the number of 
houses assessed, being about 120,000, rated at upwards ot 
iS5,000,000. The house rentals are probably from 7 to 8 mil- 
lions. It occupies a surface of 32 square miles. KrUght^s 
London, 

To give an idea of what the population of London now if | 
there was an enumeration taken of the passage over Black* 
firiars, and London bridges, 1st July, 1811. 

Blackfriars, London. 

Foot passengers, 61,069 89,640 

Wagons, 533 769 

Carts and drays, 1,502 2,924 

Coaches, 990 1,240 

Gigs and taxed carts, 500 485 

Horses, 822 764 

Over the four other bridges there was no enumeration taken. 
There are 1200 hackney coaches and chariots, and 200 cabriol* 
ets ; and, on an average, 30,000 horses of various sorts. 

In 1800, the number of four wheel carriages which paid 
were 17,992, of two wheel 'd, 14,771, and tax carts, 16,968. 




Plbasdae Boat 

^< At the beginning of the 18th century, these pleasure boats 
were used by the commonality, which passed up the river to 
Chelsea or Richmond, or down to Greenwich, or to the Folly- 
house, Blackwall, wiUi parties. 

The small boats, or wherries, on the Thames, charged from 
London to Westminster, above the bridge, the price for two 
rowers was 6d., with one rower, price 34. ; if below the bridge 
to the then extremity of the city, prices the same."* 

London is distant from the sea 60 miles, from Edinburgh 
395, from Dublin 338, from Paris 225, from Amsterdam 190, 
from Stockholm 750, from St. Petersburg 1140, Berlin 540, 

* Mack^j*s Joumaj to London. 
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flfom Vienna 820, from Rome 950, from Madrid 860, from 
bon 850, from Constantinople 1660. 

The river Thames rises two miles S. W. of Cirencester,. is 
Gloucestershire, at Lechlade, 138 miles from London, it be- 
comes navigable for barges of 80 or 90 tons ; close to London 
bridge for ships of 800 tons, and for the largest ships of war 
below Greenwich. 

The tide flows eight miles in four hours as high as Rich- 
mond, ten miles above London bridge. 

The water is not salt higher than Gravesend, about 22 miles 
below the bridge, where it is a mile wide ; at London, it ia 
about a quarter of a mile wide ; its whole course is about 200 
miles. The port of London actually occupied by shipping (ex- 
cepting the docks,) is four miles, and they range from 4 to 500 
jards broad. 

In the year 1833, the new river water works, supplied 
171,975,000 imperial barrels of water, 21,000,000 of which 
'irere raised by machmery, 60 feet above the level of the new 
^ver head, the rest flowed from the head, which is 84 feet 
«bove the Thames ; this quantity supplied 70,145 dyers, brew- 
ers, &c. 

In the same year, the quantity raised by the several metro- 
^litan companies, was 357,286,807 barrels which supplied 
191,066 houses, &c. average daily supply was 35,000,000 gal- 
lons, or 183 gallons per house, at the cost of three fourths of a 
.tfurthing, (which is the one-fourth of a penny,) per barrell of 
96 gallons. 

The following is the length of some of the streets, Oxford- 
•treet 2304 yards, upper Thames-street 1331, Tottenham court- 
iroad 1177, High Holborn 1045,Bishopgate-street 1045, Picca- 
^lly 1694, White-chapel 1281, and the new commercial road 
«280. 

The weekly amount of money expended in Billingsgate 
market for faby is considered to be more than for flesh in Smith- 
^Id. It is the principal flsh market for all England. 
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LONDON CITY COMPANIES. 

" In all companionship there is love, in proportion as there is fellowship 
there is friendhnip.'* Aristotle. 

** Different fraternities, are as old as the first days of Christianity, with 
which they arose." Tertullian. 

The author of ^^ Europe during the Middle Agea,'' 8ay% 
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** The trades' companies are descended from the Saxon policy^ 
and once were good, but now worse than useless. The present 
benefit societies, are the legitimate offsprin? of the old Guilds." 
Pennant says, the Gidlds, are the origin of corporations, it is a 
Saxon word, and signifies fraternity. A guild was a public 
feast, to commemorate the time of the institution, and Guild- 
hall, the place where the fraternity met. They were both for 
civil and religious purposes. 

Of the city companies, there Were nearly 100. They had 
not liveries before the reign of Edward I. ; and this gorgeous 
apparel was left off in the reign of James I. but they now wear 
gowns.* There are now ft>rty-nine separate halls. 

Some of them were of foreign origin, as their names import ; 
for instance, the milliners were from Milan ; many of them are 
very rich, from the gifts of different wealthy members. The 
haberdashers, were formerly hardwaremen ; " this wealthy 
society, in 1830, had ^2104,000 invested, and iB3000 per year 
all accumulated, which they did not know what to do with ; 
it was originally destined for the redemption of Christian slaves 
on the coast of Barbary." — Dighy^ 

The fishmongers are the great whig company. The mer- 
chant tailors, the tory company, of these prominent political 
men become enrolled ; for it is to be told, that no man can be- 
come an office holder in the corporation of London, nor have a 
vote at the elections, (before the late reform bill,) without 
being a citizen, and liveryman, nor carry on any retail trade 
in the city. Of this high tory society of merchant tailors, I 
suppose, out of the 300 members of which it now consists, there 
IS not one an actual snip^ 

This proud body of men, were not of the same class formerly ; 
they were actually workers, principally engaged in manufactur- 
ing pavillions for the king, robes of states for the nobles, and 
tents for the soldiers, whence the arms they bear is a pavillion 
between two royal mantles ; in their charter they are called 
" mercatores scissoresy^^ but no doubt they became, in due course 
of time, merchants of cloth, began to eat the goose, and then 
gradually dropped the scissors, which they had used as actual 
cutters up of cloth, and makers up of clothes, till the time ol 
James I. 

* " Liverymen, aro such men as in a company, or corporation, who are ad- 
vanced to a degree above the yeomanry, and havo a right to wear a UvMy 
gown upon solemn occasions." 
Chaucer says : 

*' An haberdasher and a carpenter, 
A wcbbe, a dyer, and a tapiser, 
Were all y clothed in a liverie 
Of a floleymyoe tnd grat^ fratemicie*** 
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The grocers' company, still continue to register in the London 
Gazette, for the public service, the average price of sugar ; and 
are also the city weighers ;| and the parish clerks publish the 
bills of mortality 

" There are but three of the whole who keep up anything 
like the same trades. These are the goldsmiths^ the staiionersy 
and the apothecaries ; and they are more fiscal, or national, than 
civic functionaries; the goldsmiths collect a tax on manu- 
factured articles of gold ana silver, above a certain weight ; the 
stationers assist in the enforcing the copy-right law ; the 
apothecaries license aspirants to the practice of that profession.** 

The two last are joint stock trading companies. 

They all, however, more or less according to their funds, hold 
convivial meetings, and other social benents, for administering^ 
certain charities, and for public co-operation. 

The dyers and vintners unite and keep swans on the river 
Thames, at the cost of about iS300 per annum ; they used to 
have 200. Every year they have a swan-npping frolic ; each 
member thinks much of this pleasant aquatic summer festival. 

'* He snuffs far off th' anticipated joy 
Turtle and venison all his tiiougbts employ." 

They proceed forth in a splendid barge, (rowed by twelve 
^^ jolly good waterman," in fancy dresses, and silver cogni- 
zances.) 

' " Which like gilt gingerbread does ride, 
How gairish on the silver tide." Pindar. 

The writer once asked a member of the Dyers, how their 
warden treated them the last upping, he being a literary cha- 
racter, quoted the following lines from Chapman : 

*« To our venison^s store, 

He added wine, till we could lake no more." 

This stately bird, called forth the genius of Milton, in the 
following highly descriptive lines : 

The following have no livery : the carmen's, the combmakers, the gai»- 
deners, the hat-band makers, the long bow string naakers, the paviours, th« 
fan-makers, and the wheelwrights. 

\ This ancient appointment shows a difference in the management of trade. 
" Its original intent, was to prevent frauds in the weight of merchandize^ 
brought from beyond seas. It was under the government of a master, and 
four master porters, with labouring porters under them, who used to have 
carts and horses to fetch the merclianls' goods to their beam, and to carry 
them back ; but little baa been done of late years, as a compulsory power if 
wanting to oblige mercbanta to have their goodi» weighed. " T. H, Shepp^rd 
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** The swan wilh arched neck 
Between its white wings mantling ; proudly rows 
In state with oary feet ; yet ofi they quit 
The dank, and rising on stifT pennons 
The mid ajrial aky." 

They have always been held in much esteem. By an act 
of EM ward IV. none except the son of the king, unless possess* 
ed of five marks per annum in land was permitted to keep one. 
By a later act, the punishment for taking their eggs, was im« 
prisonraent for a year and a day, and a fine at the king's dia* 
cretioD. 

The swans belonging to these companies are marked dif- 
ferent to the royal swans ; hence has arisen the signs of the 
awan with two necks, corrupted from two notches cut in the 
feathers of their necks, or on their bills. 

In 1610, fifty-four companies turned out in their different 
elegant barges, decorated with heraldric pennons and streamers, 
and proceeded up the river to Westminster, at the making of 
Prince Henry, son of James I. prince of Wales. This accom- 

Elished youth died in his nineteenth year ; the king showed a 
rutal indifference to his fate : he, very shortly after bis funeral, 
prohibited all persons from approaching him in mourning. He 
was a youth of very precocious talent : the following couplet, 
common in the mouths of the people, snows what expectatioDfl 
were formed of him : 

" Henry the Eighth, pulled down abbey's and cells ; 
Henry the Ninth, will pull down bishops and bells." 




Lord Mator*s Barob. 

The cut represents the lord mayor's barge, which may ha 
taken as a sample of all the barges, (although differently gar^ 
nished,) formerly in use by the nobility, before they used 
coaches ; and also of the companies' barges, as now used, they 
are very elegant and highly decorated. 

** On their broad stems, a pencil warm and bold. 

That never servile rules of art controled ; 
. An allegoric tale on high [>ortrayed. 

There a young hero, here a royal maid." Falgonir. 

Prmce Henry, had built a beautiful barge for himself, which 
M now in exiiitencey it i3 called the queen's barge ; this yeaael 
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bfought the corpse of Admiral Lord Nelson up the river 
Thames, from Greenwich Hospital, (where it had lain in state,) 
to be buried in St. Paul's Cathedral, 1805. 

*' The following notices of Caius Gabriel Gibber, a sculptor, 
tnd father of Colley Gibber, the poet Laureate, are extracted 
from the books of the leather-sellers' company, are highly cha- 
racteristic of the freaks of genius at all times, but more par- 
ticularly amid the general profligacy of the reign of Gharles IL 
He was made free of that company by redemption, April 3d, 
1668, called on the livery, October 14th, 1673." 

** May 6th, 1679, Gains Gabriel Gibber being called upon 
the livery, became bound unto this society for payment of his 
fine, and after wardes made the stone mirmayd over the pumpe, 
in the court-yard, and the armes of this society leading from out 
rf the streete into St. Helen's, both which he esteemes to be 
iquall in value, or above the said fine ; and this court being 
lubrmed that the said Gibber is a very ingenious workman, 
>at a prisoner in the king's bench, or lately was a prisoner, in 
Inspect whereof, it is not thought fitt to present him att lawe 
for his fine ; this court, therefore thought fitt that the matter 
an difierence should be adjusted and fully understood, and the 
sommon clarke of this society informing this court that Mr. 
Gibber was resolved to present some pretty figure of his own 
Invention, that should be ornamental to the hall, this court 
gave the assent thereto, and ordered, that in case Mr. Gibber 
performed the same, and this court be satisfied that itts worth 
their acceptance, then his bond shall be delivered up to be 
cancelled." 

The mermaid was constructed as a fountain, to discharge 
'wine from her breasts on my Lord Mayor's day, or other occa- 
sions of peculiar festivity.* He was also the sculptor of two 
<^Iossal figures of great merit, that reclined 30 years past over 
tte gateway of the old Bethlehem hospital, for lunatics in the 
city of London. 

The bare idea of the mermaid discharging ^ wine from her 
^^tistSy*^ I should think quite sufficient to cancel the bond ; no 
■bonder, 

" Around your echoing roof bids freely roll 

The festive transports of the social sonl." Maurioi. 

^^d no wonder that that far famed city's corporate body, who 
•^^ selected from the most delectable of these " worshipful 
'^tJipanies," and who have, besides their own funds, some fine 
Jjiokings from poor ill-fated Ireland, granted during the reigns of 
'^^ Stuarts, should be so finely depicted by the witty Paul 

* Gentleman*s Magazine. « 

15 
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Chatfield, M. D., author of the " Tin Trumpet," 1836, in th« 

following unique description of a London Alderman. He is — 

" A ventri potential citizen, into whose Mediterranean-mouth 

food things are perpetually flowing, although none come out," 
ow should they ? if it is true, as Shakspeare says, " Full 
belly's make lean pates." '^ His shoulders, like some of the 
civic streets, are ' widened at the expense of the corporation.' 
He resembles Wolsey, not in ranking himself with princes, but 
in being a man of unbounded stomach. A tooth is the only 
wise thing in his head, and he L*? nothing particularly good 
about him, except his digestion, which is an indispensable 
quality, since he is destined to become great by gormandizing, 
to masticate his way to the mansion house ; and thus, like a 
mouse in a cheese, to provide for himself a large dwelling by 
continually eating. His talent is in his jaws, and, like a miller, 
the more he grinds the more he gets. From the quantity he 
devours it may be supposed that he had two stomachs, like a 
cow ; were it not manifest that he is no ruminating animal. ■' 

" The twelve principal companies now are the mercers, gro- 
cers, drapers, fishmongers, goldsmiths, skinners, tailors, haber- 
dashers, salters, ironmongers, vintners, and cloth-workers ; the 
probability of the origin of this dignified twelve is from twelve 
citizens being required to attend the lord mayor, in his office 
of butler, at the king's coronation feast, and one being taken 
from the twelve most important companies ; generally speaking, 
there was in ancient times a constant variation and fluctuation 
in the constitution of the companies, they branched off into 
sections, or coalesced into combinations ; their composition was 
as varied as their checkered and particoloured liveries, while, 
with studied secresy, their origin and early history appears ever 
to have been shrouded under their favorite hoods."* 

From Sir Francis Palgrave's " Truths and Fictions of the 
Middle Ages," 1837, we learn some curious particulars of the 
Painters' " worshipful company ;" judging from their bye-laws, 
which were made in the 11th year of one of the Edwards, their 
principal occupation consisted in painting heraldric bearingg 
and ornaments, and that, according to the regulations of the 
craft at that time, metallic or body colours were to be tempered 
or mixed with oil, and not as has been alledged, varnished with 
that fluid, and that they were put in opposition j^a'Brasil wood 
and indigo, probably used as water colours. The last colour 
was called Indigo of BaldoCy or Balbec, in consequence, as may 
be presumed, of its being exported from, or manufactured at, 
that ancient Egyptian town. 

The following extract is curious, as showing the chaincter 
•* Herbert's History of the London Companies. 
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of Queen Elizabeth, in respect to her own portrait : ** Toward 
the conclusion of her reign, the queen became extremely 
struck with the rapid decay of the fine arts. Distressed by 
the horrible counterfeits of her countenance, which began to 
be exceedingly current, and in order to insure the transmissioii 
to her loving subjects of a likeness which she might like them 
iQ see; she granted to the company of painters, otherwise painter 
stainers, a most stringent monopoly. No one was to pamt any 
portraiture of his sovereign, or any member of the royal &mily, 
save and except a freeman oi the company, under divers pains 
and penalties, in the said charter contained. Despite of mu- 
nicipal reforms, these privileges are not disregarded. Albeit 
the main occupation of the freemen of the present day be thai 
useful application of the art, which is usually called into action 
in company with the plaisterer and the white- washer ; still the 
very distinguished and talented individual who now so deserved- 
ly fills the station of sergeant painter to the king, followed the 
precedents of Kneller and Reynolds, and duly qualified himself 
lor the appointment by taking up his freedom in the Painter 
Stainers' company, according to the charter." 

How soon does icy, cold, high blooded aristocracythawdown 
before virgin beauty and wealth. " In the year 1741, the Earl 
of Halifax was married to Miss Dunck, with a fortune of 
£100,000. According to the will of her old trading father, 
she was to marry no one but an honest tradesman, who was to 
take the name of Dunck ; for which reason, this peer conde- 
scended to take the freedom of the sadlers' company, exercised 
the trade, and added the name accordingly to his own." — 
Oent. Mag. Whether this money-loving peer quartered the 
arms of this company, which is azure y a chevron between three 
saddles, or, with his own, is hardly worth a search at the Herald's 
office to discover ; had anything about arms been mentioned in 
*the will, no doubt he would, to have secured the fortune, have 
quartered a donkey's halter, all proper j as a true lover's knot.— 
He stooped J but then he picked up a plumb. 

The city companies did things m high style in the olden 
times ; the following eight lines are the beginning of a very 
long song, '' Of four fiimous feasts of England, before the 
merchant tailors' company, showing how seven kings had be« 
come freemen of the same," 1692 : 

** England ia a kingdome, of all the world admii'd, 

More stateliness m pleasure can no way be desir'd ; 
The court is full of bravery, the city's stored with wealth, 
The law preserveth unity, the country keepeth health ; 
Tet no like pomp and fflory, our chroniclers record, 
At foor great feasts of England do ord«rly affiorde, 
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All others be but dinners called, or banquets of good sorte, 

And none but four be named * Feastes^ which I doe here reporte.*' 

The following companies formerly fitted up their gorgeooi 
halls, and acted plays, where they spouted forth to courtlj 
knights, and their high-bred ladies, for three successive days 
amid jovial revelry at Whitsuntide : 

The Creation was performed by the Drapers. 

The Salutation and Nativity, by the Shtp-iorights. 

Melchisadeck and Lot, by the Barber- surgeons. 

The three Kings, by the Vintners. 

The fall of Lucifer, by the Tanners. 

The Deluge, by the Dyers. 

Moses, Balack, and Balaam, by the Cappers. 

The Shepherds feeding their flocks by night, hy the Painim 
and Glaziers. 

The Temptation, by the Butchers. 

Jesus and the Leper, by the Corvoissiers. 

Anti-christ, by the Clpthiers. 

The Blind man and Lazarus, by the Glovers. 

The Day of Judgment, by the Websters. 

The Purification, by the Blacksmiths. 

Sending of the Holy Ghost, by the Fishmongers. 

The Oblation of three Kings, by the Mercers. 

Killing of the Innocent, by the Goldsmiths. 

Christ's Passion, by the Bowyers^ the Fletchers^ and Irm 
mongers. 

The Decent into h — 1, by the Cooks and Inn-keepers. 

The Ascension, by the Tailors. 

The Resurrection, by the Skinners. 

There is not quite so much of the same state, pageantry, am 
splendour now observed ; I believe there are only seven cout 
panies who have state barges on the river, and the plays aqi 
all dropped. But they frequently have good dinners, drinl 
hard, and stay late : 



ti 



Making the very air ring musical 

With screams of wild delight !" 




•* Oh ! would some power the giftie gi' us, 
To 6ee oursels, as ithert Me us.'' Buxn. 



CIVIC REGALIA. 





The cities and corporate bodies, wlien moTiDg in processioil, 
3iBve, for the most psrt, both Bword and mace bearers ; who 
"wear liveries, and on their heads a cap, called a cap of atJa- 
"CeDance- 

The mace was originally a military weapon, which was of 
^aiseQtial ntility to the warrior of the oldea times, from its ap- 
;p1icabi]ity to break down or crush the armour of his adversary. 
-And Mlis, in his " Fablieux," says ; " It was a common wea< 
fion with ecclesiastics in the feudal period, who, in consequence 
^3f their tenures, were often obliged to take the field, but were, 
V>y a canon of the church, forbidden to wield the sword." It 
is since become a symbol of power and authority. The Atne- 
Tican people, who are subject only to republican simplicity, mi^ 
^el surprise at this, but Bishop Atterbury observes, " HJarn 
<if honour are appropriate to the magistrate, that he might be 
invited to reverence himself" 

" Id former days, those of rank considered it a degradatioa 
to have menials to officiate about their persons, and therefore 
created officers ia their household, which were looked upon as 
bitiatory schools to everything gallant or poKte, and were 
consequently eagerly filled by n^le youths and aspiring cadets. 
The lord mayor of London had a similar establishment. He 
had four squires ; first, the aword-bearer, whose duty it was to 
advise his lordship of the necessary etiquette on state occa- 
sions. There are four swords, (he black is used on Good Fri- 
day, 90th of January, the fire of London, and all fast days, 
when his lordship ought to go to St. Paul's. The common 
Bword, to go to the sessions, courts of aldermen, common coun- 
cil, &c. ; the Sunday sword, and the pearl sword, which used 
to be carried on very rare occasions, hut is now exhibited at 
eTcry turn- 

The second squire was Mr. Common Hunt, he attended the 
bounds and the Epping hunt, but he was likewise master of the 
ceremonies. His place of residence used to be at the Do^ 
booM her, in the city road. 

15» 
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The third squire is Mr. Common Crier, whose duty is to at 
tend his lordship, with the mace, to the courts of aldermen, 
common council, common halls, and courts of hustings. 

The fourth squire is the water bailiff, who is empowered by 
the lord mayor to act as sub-conservator of the Rivers Thames 
and Medway. These officers have all splendid gowns. 

He also used to have four attamiet to attend in turn weekly, 
to give advice to his lordship in his magisterial capacity ^ but 
this is now performed by one. 

There also properly belong to his lordship's household three 
sergeant carvers, three sergeants of the chamber, one sergeant 
of the channel, one yeoman of the chamber, two marshals, four 
yeomen of the water-side, one yeoman of the channel, one 
under-water bailiff, and six young men. These had splendid 
liveries, divided as if by a herald, one side distinguishing the 
lord mayor's livery, the other those of the sheriffs. 

Plough Sunday, his lordship goes to church to qualify ; on 
Monday, his lordship keeps wassail with his household, and with 
his lady presides at the head of the table. This used to be a 
gala day ; but elegance now takes place of profusion and hila« 
rity : formerly they could scarcely see their opposite friendsy 
for the piles of sweetmeats ; but these have disappeared to 
make way for the city plate, and artificial flowers. The lady 
mayoress is generally accompanied by two or three ladies, to 
obviate the unpleasantness of finding herself the only female 
among so many strangers ; the chaplain on that day takes the 
lower end of the table. The yeoman of the cellar is stationed 
behind his lordship, and, at the conclusion of the dinner, two 
silver cups filled with negus, proclaims, with a loud voice : 
* Mr. Sword-bearer, squires, and gentlemen all, my lord mayor, 
and lady mayoress, drinks to you in a loving cup, and bid you 
all heartily welcome !' After drinking, they pass the cups 
down each side of the table for all to partake and drink their 
healths. When the ladies retire, the chaplain leads her lady- 
ship, and after a few songs his lordship follows. Then a 
mighty silver bowl of punch was introduced, and a collection 
used to be made for the servants. They were all introduced from 
the stately housekeeper, to the kitchen girl, in merry procession 
to accept the largess, taste the punch, and perhaps the cook, or 
a pretty house maid, did not escape without a kiss. Hone. 

On Sir Thomas Middleton's mayorality, in 1513, the solenmi'- 
ty is described as unparalleled for the cost, art, and magnificencQ 
of the shows, pageants, chariots, and morning, noon, and night 
triumphs. 

In 1655, the city pageants, were revived after a discontina* 
ance of fourteen years. 
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I could detail the ceremonies on many other feasts during 
the year^ but such, perhaps, will be sufficient to show that our 
ancestors thought 

*< Eiyoyments gentle essence, 
la nrtue's godlike dower ; 
Its most triutnphint presence, 
Illumes the dsrkcst honr.'* Barton. 

The mace is much in use by ecclesiastical, civil, and civic 
dignitaries. All the corporations have them, and there are 
some curious customs respecting them. At Nottingham, there 
are two, one with a sergeant for the mayoress. When the 
old mayor goes out of office, his mace is buried, that is, covered 
with sprigs of rosemary and bay, then covered over with crape 
on a table ; the new mayor receives it with a kiss, on its being 
presented to him. 

Some of them are very valuable from the metal. In 1652, 
the corporation of Coventry paid £3S I65. 6d. for merely ex- 
changing the old mace for the new one, it is of silver, richly 
g'lt ; and all of them are variously and elegantly ornamented. 
lit at Landilloes, in Wales, there were two old maces of lead ; 
and at Loughor, two of wood and tin, which have been replac- 
ed by br&s ones. At Bridgenorth, and Carlisle, the tops are 
convertible into drinking cups. 

I wonder how many times those jovial blades, the mace bear- 
ers, with these cups, have imitated with kindred spirit, the 
honest speaking steward of the prodigal in '^ Timon of Athens," 
who says of himself : 

When chambers reeled 
" With drunken spilth of wine, when every room 
Has blazed with light, and brayed with minstrelsy, 
I have retired me to a wasteful cock 
And set mine eyes at flow." Shaespbarb. 

. In 1677, Thomas Sadler was hanged for stealing the lord 
chancellor's mace out of his bed-room ; the great seal was saved 
from being under the pillow. 

A mace seems to have been an usual gift from noblemen or 
gentlemen connected with corporate bodies. In 1609, the 
honourable Edward Talbot, gave a mace to the corporation of 
Pontefract. In 1636, Sir T. P. Hob}^, made a like present to 
the town of Scarborough. Sir T. Williams, a secretary of state, 
of Charles II., gave a mace to Thetford. The mace belonging 
to the corporation of the Bedford level, was given by the first 
governor, William, Earl of Bedford. In 1670, Lord Henry 
Howard, gave to the city of Norwich a mace of silver gilt, 
weighing above 167 ounces. 
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The pioneers of the London trained bands, or city militia, 
used to bear staves, at the end of which were suspended by iron 
chains, iron or leaden balls, armed with spikes. They re* 
sembled the ancient maces, and were called '^ Morgan-sterns," 
or morning stars ; this was a formidable weapon, to suppress 
street rowdyism, to quell all larking propensities in those who 
are " vexing with mirth the drowsy ear of night ;" during 
these reigns, there were unfortunate instances enough, when 

" Some frolic drunkard reeling from a feast, 
Provokes a broil, and stabs you in a jest." 
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TRADING TOWNS. 



To enable the reader to form an idea of the manufiK^turiDg 
and commercial system during these reigns ; I have selected 
the following account, partly from Pigott's " Commercial Di- 
rectory," 1822, and also from my own observations, having 
travelled into nearly all the places enumerated. 

If the reader should consider, I give a very meagre account 
of some places. I request him to bear in mind, that manufacture 
and commerce was at a very low ebb : and not much approv- 
ed of, for Drayton, a poet, a cotemporary, and countiyman of 
Shakspeare, writes thus of them : 

" The gripple, (^ripe all) merchants, bom to be the curse 
Of this brave isle." 



Birmingham. — ^This important town, which Burke emphati- 
cally denominated " the toy shop of Europe," in the year 
1700, consisted of only one parish, with 28 streets, 2504 houses, 
and 15,032 inhabitants. 

The following picturesque account of the rise and progress 
of the trades of this now corporate town, is as graphic as if 
drawn by the graver of an Hogarth. " The sona of the ham- 
mer were once her chief inhabitants ; but that great crowd of 
artists is now lost in a greater. Genius seems to increase with 
the multitude. Part of the riches, extension, and improvement 
of Birmingham, are owing to the late John Taylor, Esq., who 
possessed the singular power of perceiving things, as they really 
were, the spring and consequence of action were open to hni 
view. He rose, from minute beginnings, to shine in the com* 
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mercial world, as Shakspeare did in the poetical, and Newton, 
in the philosophic, hemisphere. 

To this uncommon genius, we owe the gilt button, the ja- 
panned and gilt snuff boxes, at which one servant earned three 
pounds ten shillings per week, by painting them at a farthing 
each. One of the present nobility of distinguished taste, ex- 
amining the works of art with the master, purchased some of 
the articles, among others, a toy worth eighty, guineas value ; 
and while paying vx them, observed with a smile, " he plainly 
saw he could not reside in Birmingham for less than £200 a 
day." Mr. Taylor died in 1775, at the age of 64, after acquir- 
ing a fortune of ^2200,000. 

The active power of genius, the instigation of profit, and the 
affinity of one calling to another, often induce the artist to 
change his occupation. There is nothing more common among 
us ; even the divine, and the lawyer, are prone to this change. 
Thus the church throws her dead weight into the scale of com- 
merce, and the law gives up the cause of contention ; but there 
is nothing more disgraceful, except thieving, in other places. 
I am told, says an elderly gentleman, as he amused himself in 
a pitiful bookseller's shop, (by the by it was his own,) " that 
yoa are a stocking-maker by trade !" The humble bookseller, 
half confused, and wholly ashamed, could not deny the charge. 
' Ah !' cried the senior, whose features were modelled between 
the sneer and the smile, ^ there is neither honour nor profit in 
changing the trade you were bred to. Do not attempt to sell 
books, but stay at home, and pursue your own business.' The 
dejected bookseller, scarcely one step higher than a ^^ walking 
9taHonerj^ lived to acquire a large fortune. Had he followed 
the senior's advice, he might, like a common foot soldier, have 
starved upon eightpence a day . He says, toy trades first made 
their appearance in Birmingham, in the beginning of Charles 
II. 's reign, in an endless variety, attended with all their beauty 
and their grace. 

When he wrote, he ranked as first in pre-eminence the 
Button. This beautiful ornament, says our author, appears 
vith infinite variations ; and though the original date is rather 
uncertain, yet we well remember the long coats of our grand- 
fathers, covered with half a gross of high tops, and the cloaks 
of oar grandmothers, ornamented with a horn button, nearly 
the size of a crown piece," (about the size of a silver dollar,) 
** a watch, or a John-apple, curiously wrought as having passed 
through the Birmingham press." 

Though, continues Hutton, the common round button keeps 
on with the steady pace of the day, yet we sometimes see the 
oval, the square, the pea, the concave, and the pyramid, flash 
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into exintence. In some branches of traffic, the wearer calls 
loudly for new &shions ; but in this, the feudbions tread upon 
each other, and crowd upon the wearer. The consumption of 
this article is astonishing : and the value, in 1781, was, from 
threepence a gross to iS147. 

In 1818, the art of gilding buttons was arrived at such per- 
fection, that three penny worth of gold was made to cover a 
gross of buttons ; these were sold at a proportionably low price. 
The experiment has been tried to produce gilt loolung buttons 
without gold : but it was foutad not to answer, the manufacturer 
losing more in the consumption than he saved in the material. 
There seems, says Hutton, to be hidden treasures couched with- 
in this magic circle, known only to a few who extract prodi- 
gious fortunes out of this useful toy, while afar greater number 
submit to a statute of bankruptcy. Trade, like a restive horse, 
can rarely be managed ; for where one is carried to the end of 
a successful journey, many are thrown off by the way. 

The next trade to which our intelligent historian calls our 
attention, is the Buckle. Perhaps the shoe, in one form or 
other, is as ancient as the foot. It originally appeared 
under the name of Sandal ; this was no other than a sole 
without an upper leather. That fashion has since been invert- 
ed, for unfortunately our feelings are now often excited by 
seeing an upper leather without any sole. But whatever was 
the cut of the shoe, it always demanded a fastening. Undtf 
the Plantagenets, the shoe shot horizontally from the foot, like 
a Dutch skate, to an enormous length ; so that the extremify 
was fastened to the knee, sometimes with a silver chain, a silk 
lace, or even a packthread string, rather than avoid genteel ta»te. 

This thriving beak, drew the attention of the legislature, 
who determined to prune down the exhorbitant shoot ; f<nv 
in 1465, we find an order of council, prohibiting the growth of 
the shoe toe beyond two inches, under the penalty of a dreadful 
curse from the priest — and a payment of twenty shillings to 
the king. 

This fashion, like every other, gave way to time ; and,, in its 
stead, the rose began to bud upon the foot, which, under the 
Tudors, opened its splendour in great perfection. No shoe was 
fiudiionable without being fastened with a full blown rose. Rib- 
bons of every coloxir, except white, the emblem of the depress- 
ed house of York, were held in high esteem ; but the red, like 
the house of Lancaster, held the pre-eminence. Under the 
Stuart's, the rose withered, which gave rise to the shoe-string. 
The beaux of that age ornamented their lower tier with double 
laces of silk, tagged with silver, and the extremities were 
beautified with a fringe of the same metal. The inferior claM 
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wore laces of plain silk, linen, or even a tbone of leather 
which last is yet to be met with in the humble plains of rural 
life. Charles II.'s reign began the small buckle. 

But the revolution was remarkable for the introduction of the 
larger buckle, William III., and national debts ; and the tinj 
one began to enlarge and spread from its minute form, not dii- 
iering much in shape and size from the horse bean. 

This offspring of fancy, like the clouds, is ever changing. 
The fashion of to-day, is often thrown into the casting-pot to- 
SDorrow. 

The buckle seems to hava undergone every figure, size, and 
shape of geometrical, and i^ some degree, of mathematical in« 
'Vention. It has certainly passed through every form that 
figared in the brain of Euclid. The large square shoe bucklci 
plated with silver, was the ton of 1781 . The ladies also adopt- 
ed the reigning taste ; it was difficult to discover their beautiful 
little pattering feet, covered with an enormous shield of buckle ; 
if the heart had lain there, it would have been invulnerable 
ftom Cupid's dart ; and we wondered to see the active motion 
vi.nder the massive armadillo-like load. 

In 1812, the whole generation of fashions in the buckle linei 
xvas extinct ; a buckle was not to be found on a female foot 
except at court, nor upon any foot out of the purlieus of royalty, 
except that of old age. 

GtJNs. — William III. was once lamenting, " that guns were 
iiot manufactured in his dominions, but that he was obliged to 
procure them from Holland, at a great expence."* Sir Rich- 
ard Newdigate, of Arbury hall, one of the members for the 
county being present, told the king, that genius resided in 
VTarwickshire, and that he thought his constituents would 
answer his majesty's wishes. The king was pleased with the 
remark, and the member posted to Birmingham. Upon applica* 
tion to a person in Digbeth, the pattern was produced with pre- 
cision ; and, when presented to the royal board, gave entire 
8atisfieu:tion. Orders were immediately issued for large num- 
bers, which have been so frequently repeated, that they never 
lost their road ; and the ingenious artists were so amply re- 
warded, that they have rolled in their carriages to this day. 

It seems that the word '^ London,''^ marked upon guns, is a 
better passport than the word << Birmingham ;" and the latter 

* In Tol. i. page 82, 1 stated that Charles I. incorporated the gun makenP 
company. In 1813, there was mauafactared for the ordnance department, 
390,648 stands of arms, at 36«. each. 

t The London gun maker of most repute was Manton, his guns were known 
as far ** as winds can carry, or as waves can roll ;" he had an active and 
talented partner for forty years, of the name of Hudson, who died 1841. The 
price for one of their double guns was £42. 
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gun makers had long been in the habit of marking their goodi 
as being made in London. 

In 1813, some of the principal gun makers of LondoD| 
brought a bill into parliament to oblige every manufacturer of 
fire-arms to mark them with his real name and place of abode. 
The Birmingham gun makers took the alarm ; petitioned the 
house against the bill. They represented that they made the 
component parts of the London guns, which differed from theirs 
only in their being put together, and marked in the metropolis.* 

Government authorized the gun makers 'Of Birmingham to 
erect a proof-house of their own,* with wardens, and a proof- 
master ; and allowed to decorate their guns with the ensigns 
of royalty. All fire-arms, manufactured in Birmingham and 
its vicinity, are subjected to the proof required by the Board of 
Ordnance ; the expence is not to exceed one shilling each 
piece ; and the neglect of proving is attended with a penalty 
of iB20.t 

Leather. — ^Though there is little appearance of that neces- 
sary article in this town, yet it was once a famous market for 
it. Digbeth, not only abounded with tanners, but large num« 
bers of hides arrived weekly for sale, and here the whole 
country round found a supply. When the weather would 
allow, they were ranged in columns in the High-street, and at 
other times, in the leather hall at the east end of New-street, 
appropriated for their reception. This market was of great 
antiquity, perhaps not less than 700 years, and continued till 

There was also an excellent flint gan maker, of the name of Smith, h« 
much improved the shape of the pan and the hammer. 

Dr. Forsyth, a Scotch gentleman, invented the percussion gun, hit pace 
at first was £105, but it was a complicated affair. I believe it was Nock, 
who invented the copper cap, but could not effect sales, without the permis- 
sion of Forsyth, his patent not having expired. 

* There was a talented maker of the name of Probyn, author of (a vuy 
popular song sixty years past,) ** Wednesbury Cocking,'* which depicted, in 

glowing terms, the rude manners of the people in that uncultivated district: 
6 made excellent fowling pieces, in Birmingham. 

t So strictly is this regulation enforced, that no gun barrel can be fresh 
stocked, without being fresh proved ; the writer has had two barrels bursted, 
which was sent to be restocked. The gun makers find it to their interest 
to attend rigidly to this law ; it is a great cause of the English guns being 
•o good, so safe, and consequently of such high repute ; when a favoorite 
barrel is sent to be refitted, if it bursts, the owner will be likely to buy a new 
gun ; nor need any one regret this rigid regulation, far better is it to haTe 
them burst in the proof-house, than on the moors, the fields, or the woods ; 
the writer has had a gun burst in his hands, and, therefore, speaks feelingly 
upon the subject. 

Revolving guns are not of modern invention ; Mr. Daniel'Sankey, of Coal- 
brook-dale, has a very old one, with a revolving breach, which fires six timet, 
•apposed to have been made some whore on the continent of Europe, Jtfe- 
ckanies^ Magazine. 
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the beginning of the eighteenth century. Two officers are still 
chosen who are named leather sealers, from a power given 
them by ancient charter, to mark the vendible hides ; but now 
the leather sealers have no duty but that of taking an elegant 
dinner. Shops are erected on tan-vats, the leather hall is gone 
to destruction, and, in 1781, there was only one solitary tanner 
in the town» 

Sterl. — The manufacture of iron in Birmingham is ancient 
beyond research ; that of steel is of modern date. 

Pride is inseparable from the human character ; the man 
without it, is the man without breath. We trace it in various 
forms, through every degree of people ; but, like those objects 
about us, it is best discovered in our own sphere ; those above 
and those below us rather escape our notice ; envy attacks an 
equal. Pride induced the pope to look with contempt on the 
European princes, and it now induces them to return the com- 
pliment ; it taught insolence to the Spaniards ; selfishness to 
the Dutch ; it teaches the rival nations of France and England 
foolishly to contend for power. Pride induced a late high 
bailiff of Birmingham, at the proclamation of the Michaelmas 
fitir, to hold his wand two feet higher than the rest, that he 
might dazzle the crowd with a beautiful glove pendant, a ruffle 
curiously wrought, a ring set with brilliants, and a hand deH' 
eately white. Pride preserves a man from mean actions ; it 
also oftentimes throws him upon meaner ; it whets the sword 
for destruction ; it urges the laudable acts of humanity. It is 
the universal hinge on which we move ; it glides with the 
gentle stream of usefulness ; it overflows the mounds of reason, 
and swells into a destructive flood. Like the sun, in his milder 
rays, it animates and draws us toward perfection ; but like him 
in bifl fierce beams, it scorches and destroys. 

Money is not the necessary attendant on pride, for it abounds 
nowhere more than in the lower ranks. It adds a sprucer air 
to a Sunday dress, casts a look of disdain upon a bundle of 
lags ; it boasts the honour of a family, while poverty unites a 
sole and upper leather with a bandage of shoe thread. There 
are people who even pride themselves upon their humility. 

This dangerous goody this necessary evil, supports the femaie 
tkaracter ; without it the brightest part of the creation would 
degenerate. It will be asked, ^ what portion may be allowed V 
Prudence will answer, ^ as much as you please, but not to dis- 
gust.' It is equally found in the senate house, and the button 
shop. The scene of action, is the scene of pride. He who 
makes steel, prides himself in carrying the art one step higher 
than he who makes iron. 

This art appeared in this town in the seventeenth eenturji 

16 
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and was introduced by the family of Kettle. The name of 
Steel-house-lane, will convey to posterity the situation of the 
works ; the commercial spirit of the town will convey the pro- 
duce to the Antipodes. 

From the warm but dismal climates of the town, issues the 
button which shines on the bieast, and the bayonet intended 
to pierce it ; the lancet which bleeds the man, and the rowel 
the horse ; the lock which preserves the beloved bottle, and 
the screw to uncork it ; the needle equally obedient to the 
thimble or the pole. 

Brass Works. — The manufactory of brass was introduced 
by the family of Turner, 1740. They erected those works at 
the south-end of Coleshiil-street, then near 200 yards beyond 
the building ; but now the buildings extend half a mile beyond 
them. 

Under the black clouds which arose from the corpulent 
tunnel, some of the trades collected their daily supply of brass 
from the Macclesfield, Cheadle,and Bristol companies. 

<' Causes are known by their effects ;" the fine feelings of the 
heart are easily read in the features of the face ; the still ope- 
rations of the mind, are discovered by the rougher operations 
of the hand. Every creature is fond of power, from that noble 
head of the creation, man, who devours man, down to the in- 
significant mite who devours his cheese : every man strives to 
be free himself, and to shackle another. Where there is power 
of any kind, whether in the hands of a prince, a people, a body 
of men, or a private person, there is a propensity to abuse it ; 
abuse of power will everlastingly sMk itself a remedy : nay, 
even this remedy, may, in time, degenerate into abuse, and call 
loudly for another. 

Brass is an object of some magnitude in the trades of this 
town, the consumption is said to be 1000 tons per annum. 
The manufacturers of this useful article had not been long in 
the hands of a few and opulent men, who, instead of malung 
the humble bow for favours received, acted with despotic 
sovereignty, established their own laws, choose their customers, 
directed the price, and governed the market. In 1780, the 
article rose, either through caprice or necessity, perhaps the 
former, from £,12 per tun, to iB84. The result was, an advance 
upon the goods manufactured, followed by a number of counts 
orders, and a stagnation of business. 

In 1781, a person, from afiection to the user, or resentment 
to the maker, perhaps the latter, harangued the public in the 
weekly papers, censured the arbitrary measures of the brazen 
sovereigns, showed their dangerous influence over the trades 
of the town, and the easy manner in which worksof our own 
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might be conttracted. Good oflen arises out of evil ; this 
fiery match quickly kindled another furnace in 'Birmingham. 
Public meetings were advertised, a committee appointed, and 
shares of ;£100 each, was deemed a sufficient capital ; each pro» 
prietojTof a share was to purchase one tun of brass annually. 
W<Hrks were immediately erected upon the banks of the canal, 
for the advantage of water carriage, and the whole was con- 
ducted with the true spirit of Birmingham freedom. 

The old companies, which we may justly consider the direc- 
tors of a South Sea bubble in miniature, sunk the price from 
;fi84 to £56* Two inferences arise from this measure ; that 
their profits were once very high, or were now very low ; and, 
that like some former monarchs in the abuse of power, thej 
repented one day too late. 

Nails. — The art of nail making is one of the most ancient 
in Birmingham. It is not, however, so much a trade in as of 
that town, for there are but few nail makers left in it. The 
manufiicturers are so scattered round the country, that we can- 
not travel in any direction out of the sound of the hammer.* 

When I first approached this town, says Mr. Hutton, from 
Walsall, in 1741, I was surprised at the prodigious number 
of blacksmith^s shops upon the road ; and could not conceive 
how a country, though populous, could support so many people 
in the same occupation. In some of these shops, I observed 
one or more females stript of their upper garment, and not over- 
charged with their lower, wielding the hammer with all the 
grace of her sex. The beauties of their face were rather 
eclipsed by the smut of the fire. Struck with the novelty, I 
enquired ' whether the ladies in this country shod horses P but 
was informed with a smile, ' they are nailers.' 

A fire without heat, a nailer of a fair complexion, or one who 
despises the tankard j are equally rare among them. His whole 
system of faith may be comprized in one article ; that the 
slender earthen mugj (then used in the public houses,) ^^ U de^ 
ceUful above all things, and desperately wicked^'*^ 

While the master reaps harvests of plenty, the workman 
submits to the scanty gleanings of penury, a thin habit, an 
early old aee, and a figure bending to the earth. Plenty comes 
not near his dwelling, except of children and rags. His small 
hammer is worn into deep hollows, fitting the fingers of a dark 
hand, hard as the timber it wears, or the anvil it strikes. His 
fiu^e, like the moon, is oflen seen through a cloud, but not of so 
watery an element. 

Bellows. — Man first catches the profession ; the profession 

* There are now extensive nail manufactories, made' by American machf- 
neiy-^in th« town, of which nQmber, the Britanaia woika may be mentumed. 
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afterwards molds the man. In whatever profession we engage, 
we assume its character, become a part of it, vindicate its 
honour, its eminence, its antiquity, its renown ; or feel a wound 
through its sides. Though there had wont to be formerly, or 
may be now no more pride in a minister of state who opens a 
budget, than in a tinker who carries one, yet they equally con- 
tend for the honour of the trade. 

The bellows maker proclaims the honour of his art by observ- 
ing, he alone makes that instrument which produces the winds ; 
his soft breeze, like that of the south, counteracts the chill blasts 
of winter ; by his efforts, like those of the sun, the world re- 
ceives light ; he creates when he pleases, and gives breath, 
when he creates. In his dark caverns, the winds sleep at 
pleasure, and by his " orders," they set Europe in flames. He 
farther pretends that the antiquity of his occupation, will appear 
from the plenty of elm, once in that neighbourhood, but long 
cut up for his use ; that the leather market of his town for 
many ages furnished him with sides ; and though the manufac- 
ture of iron is allowed to be extremely ancient, yet the smith 
could not produce his heat without a blast, nor could that blast 
be raised without bellows. One inference will arise from these 
remarks, that bellows making is one of the oldest trades in Bir- 
mingham. 

Thread. — We who reside in the interior parts of the king- 
dom, may observe the first traces of a river ; when it issues 
from its fountain the current is so extremely small, that if a 
bottle of liquor distilled through the urinary vessels were dis- 
charged into its course, it would manifestly augment the water, 
and quicken the streamlet ; the reviving bottle, having added 
spirits to the man, would seem to add spirits to the river. If 
we pursue this river, winding through all its tortuosities, 
through 130 miles, we shall observe it collects strength, force, 
and volume ; and as it runs, expands its banks and borders, 
swells into consequence, employs multitudes of people, carries 
wealth on its bosom, and exactly resembles thread making in 
this town. If we represent to our ideas, a man able to employ 
three or four people, himself in an apron, one of the number, but 
who, unable to write his name, shows his attachment to the 
Christian religion by signing the +, the symbol of his faith to 
his receipts ; whose method of bookkeeping, like that of the 
publican, (who reciprocally taught each other this ancient sys- 
tem of accounts,) is a door and a lump of chalk, which whvx 
paid is readily erased : 



li 



And therefore will he wipe his "doorway," clean, 
And keep oo tell-t»le to his memoiy ;*' 
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or producing a book of dirty curled leaves, which no one can in- 
terpret buthinnself; who having manufactured forty poundn 
weight of thread, of as many colours as was Joseph's coat, and 
rammed it into a pair of leathern bags, something larger than his 
own pair of boots, which we might deem the arms of his trade 
empaled ; slung them on a horse, and placed himself on the 
animal's back by way of a crest ; visits an adjacent market, to 
starve with his goods on a stall, or retails them to a mercer, 
nor returns without the money ; we shall see a thread maker 
of 1652. If we pursue this occupation, winding through the 
mazes of 130 years, we shall see it enlarge its boundaries and 
"wealth, till, in 1782, we behold the master in possession of 
<X)rrect accounts, the apron thrown into the tinder box, the stall 
Jdcked over, the bags tossed into the garret, and the mercer 
overlooked altogether in the grand prospect of exportation. 
"We ferther behold him take the lead in the provincial concerns 
c^f the town, steps into his own carriage, and hold the king's 
c^ommission as a magistrate of the county." Hutton^s History 
<>f Birmingham* 

Liverpool. — This important sea port, now second only to 
I^ndon, in the year 1565, contained only 138 householders and 
oottagers. In the reign of William III., an act of parliament 
Mras obtained, enabling the corporation to build and endow a 
Hew church, and to make the town independent of the neigh- 
bouring village of Walton. Another church, St. Peter's, was 
built in the reign of Queen Anne. 

Chester was a sea port of considerable consequence, when 
its neighbour, Liverpool, was only a mere fishing village ; sixty 
years past, it was the principal mart for Irish linens, after which, 
that intercourse began to decline. 

Bristol, in the reign of the Stuarts, was the second port in 
the kingdom, and Ions had the most considerable connexion 
'With this Union and the West India Islands. 



Hull was the principal port for the North Sea whale fishery 
and the Baltic trade. 



Coventry. — This ancient city was early a manufacturing 
one, principally of woollen cloths, which has left it. In the 
early part of the 16th century it was famous for blue thready 
which never faded^ The manufoctory of striped and mixed 
tammies, camlets, shalloons, and calimancoes, next succeeded 
and continued to occupy the inhabitants through the greater 

16* 
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?trt of the 18th century, all of which have dwindled vmy 
he BiBDufactory of silk libbona was introduced in the 17tl 
century, by a Mr. Bird ; he was assisted, in the first instanoc 
by the French refugees ; this tntde has extended consideiaU; 
in the city and neighbouring villages. There has also beai 
introduced considerable manufactories of excellent watchok 

In vol. i. page 
25S, I mention 
this market crots 
B8 the most beau- 
tiful of ihetn all : 
at tile time that 
vol. was printing 
I had it not in 
my power togive 
on engiaving of 
it, baring since 
received the 
drawing, it is now 
hereto annexed. 
It was finished 
building, 1544, at 
the cost of Sir 
William Hollis, 
formerly lord 
uutyor of Lon- 
don, (but a native 
of a village be- 
longing to this 
city:} Uiis Gothic 
pile was six 
square, each side 
seven feet inside 
at the base, (gir- 
ing an area of 
twelve feet,) fine- 
ly diminishing in 
totee stories, ris- 
ing fifty seven 
feet high, with j 
eighteen niches. '■ 
The pillars, pin- 
nacles ^nd arches Thi Cnui). 
were enriched with a variety of figures bearing flags, on whic 
were displayed the arms of England, or the rose of Lancastei 
ii^prawDtatioiif wen added of the ibuoder, trades, and cos 
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panies. On the summit of the uppermost story was a figure 
of Justice^ with other gracious attributes. The statues were 
in the following order : in the upper story was a religious habit, 
St. Peter, a religious habit, St. James, the minor, St. Christo« 
pher ; in the second story, Edward IIL, St. Michael, Henry III., 
St. George, and Richard II. ; in the lower story, Henry VI., 
Xing John, Edwaid I., Henry II., Richard I., and Henry V. 
Jn 1657, a quarter clock and dial plate was added to it. 

In 1667, the cross was thoroughly repaired and so highly 
decorated and embellished with painting and gilding, at the ex- 
jpense of £276 j 2a. U., that it became the admiration of the 
'fcimes. From this period it became neglected, and was thus 
lapoken of by Jago, in his poem of Edge-hill, from which distant 
jpart of the county the spires may be seen : 

" Thy mouldering cross, with ornaments profuse, 
Of pinnacles aud niches proudly rais*d, 
Height above height, a sculptured chronicle." 

About the year 1689, there was made, by a Mr. Watson of 
tliis city, a curious astronomical clockj of which the following 
description was wrote by Humphrey Wanley, in his diary : 

^' In the front of the works, a square of 20 inches broad, there 
are placed tour larger dial plates, and one lesser, in the middle. 
Virst plate shows the degrees of terrestrial longitude, and the 
twenty-four hours of the natural day ; on the eastern and west- 
ern sides of this are two laminsB, showing the rising and setting 
of the celestial siens, and the arch they make above and below 
the horizon. Within these are placed, on an orb of silver, (of 
which metal the forementioned parts are,) the signs of the 
Zodiac, with their degrees computed from the vernal equinox ; 
and within this, on an azure-coloured orb, is shown the differ- 
ence between the natural and artificial signs. The signs here 
are as they are computed from the first star of Aries, and the 
principal fixed stars in and about the Zodiac are depicted here- 
on, and have diurnal motion ; whereas the artificial and natural 
signs have a different motion, amounting to one degree in 100 
years, (which some attribute to the motion of the fixed stars, 
others to the precession of the equinox,) and this difference is 
likewise in the work. Within these are represented the planets 
^ Saturn, 4 Jupiter, i Mars, O Sol, ? Venus, and § Mer- 
curf, having their astronomical characters affixed to them in 
their several orbs, showing not only their diurnal and middle^ 
but also their proper motions, whether they be direct, stationary, 
or retrograde ; their apogaeons, perigsBons, elongations, and 
aspects, &c. Second plate represents the phenomena of the 
moon, for which purpose there are terrestriaUon^t>id^^i\:^ViSs«QS% 
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of the natural day, and the two laminsB for the rising and setting 
of the stars, and the artificial signs of the Zodiac, as in the first. 
Within are placed, in their proper longitudes, several other 
remarkahle stars, which are more remote from the ecliptic than 
those in the former table. Next to these is placed the sun in 
his orb, the better to show the aspects with the moon ; and then 
follow two circles, the one representing the ecliptic, the other 
the orb of the moon, and both together snowing the lunar nodes 
and latitudes ; and within these is a figure of the moon, haying 
the hemisphere next the sun illuminated, then her diurnal, mid- 
dle, and other proper motions, her apogcBon and perigseon, &c. 
By these plates may be known also when any eclipse happens, 
what parts of the world it will be visible in, its duration, and 
whether it be total or partial. The other plates show the 
epact, the dominical letter, the golden number, the cycle of the 
Bun, and the indiction, which tmree last are the characteristics 
of the Julian period,* and are never the same in 7980 years. 
They also show the day of the month throughout the year, with- 
out any alteration of the index in leap year ; the day of the week, 
with its primary planet, and the hour of the day and night com- 
puted from 12 to 12. It is to be noted, that the machine need 
be wound up but once in eight days ; and if at any time it 
happens, by neglect of drawing up, to stand still, it il easily set 
to the precise time, for the whole is so contrived that by the 
help of a key it is moveable for any number of months or years, 
either backwards or forwards, presenting to the eye the fore- 
mentioned phenomena, happening in that space of time, and 
that being turned to the present year, month, or day, and hour 
keeps the time for the future, so that by one motion the whole 
is set right. The work is so composed that the mechanic can 
easily adapt it to any longitude or lattitude whatever." JJar- 
leian Library, 

The oldest clock that is supposed to perform well is at Hamp- 
ton court, the initials of the maker are N. O., date, 1540. 



Manchester. — At what period this town commenced mana- 
facturing is uncertain, but in the time of Edward VI., rugs and 
friezes are frequently mentioned. In 1650, the inhabitants 
were reputed the most industrious people in the north of Eng- 
land, and the trade is described as chiefly consisting of woollen 
firiezes, fustians, sackcloths, mingled stufi&, caps, inkles, points, 
tapes, &c. Previous to the year 1760, all the cotton manu« 

* England rejected reforming the calendar from 1581 to 1752, on which a 
distinguished foreigner remarked : ** The English qnairel with the HeaTeni 
ntber tfato Mgree with Rome. '' 
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fitttured in the county was spun by hand, upon that once well 
juiown domestic implement, called " a one-thread wheel." 

Leeds. — The cloth market was established by Edward III., 
it received its first corporate charter from Charles I., 1626. 
This district has robbed the west of England of the trade in 
l>roadcloths and kerseymeres. 

SHEFFfELD is a placc of high antiquity. When archery sup- 
jplied the use of fire-arms, it was celebrated for the manufacture 
of iron heads for the arrows ; and the poet, Chauser, mentions 
:it as being famous for the blades of knives and ^^ thwittles,^^ 
^About the middle of the last century, the inhabitants began to 
display their ingenuity, taste, and ability in making considerable 
improvements in the different branches of the cutlery trade, 
silver, and Britannia ware, &c. ; which have thus been spoken 
of by Mrs. Sigourney : 



it 



Many a curious thing 



Was shown to me at Sheffield, ornaments, 
And thousand bladed knives, and fairy tools 
For ladies' fingers, when the thread they lead 
Through finest lawn ; and silver, richly chased, 
To make the festive board so beautiful. 
That unawares, the tempted matron*8 hand 
Invades her husband*s purse." 



Leicester. — The principal article of manufacture is that of 
stockings, which has been a staple commodity for above two 
Centuries. 



Nottingham. — The trade of this county town is chiefly 
distinguished for the manufacture of lace, and the finer sort of 
silk and cotton stockings. The original inventor of the stock* 
ing frame was William Lee, in 1600, who resided at Wood- 
borough, in the neighbourhood. 

Norwich. — " The trade of this city has for many years been 
Very extensive in crapes, bombazines, and camblets," which 
Were introduced by the refugees, from the revocation of the 
Sdicts of Nantes. 



Gloucester. — The pin trade is the principal one carried 
on in this city ; it was established here, 1626, by John Tilsbj. 
This city has been made a port of entry for shipping. 

Worcester. — This beautiful city is famous for gloves^ and 
also for porcelain and china, which was mtiodMe^dL^ Vl^\. 
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In this city are now made the tesselated tiles, six indies 
square, so proper for churches, or handsome hall floors, for 
mansions built in the Christian style. The ancient church of 
the Templars, in London, recently restored, has been laid with 
historic tiles made there. 



Kidderminster. — In the time of Henry VIII. , this town 
was noted for its manu&cture, first of broadcloth, afterward 
of wolseys, and subsequently of bombazines, crapes, and pop- 
lins ; but early in the last century the carpet business was 
introduced. 



The Potteries. — This opulent and interesting district, con- 
sists now of the junction of several once small and miserable 
villages (of poor land, but coal below ;) extending about teiB. 
miles in length, and one and a half in breadth. 

China ware was introduced into the London shops for sale^^ 
in 1609.* 

Josiah Wedgewood, at a place in this district, which h^ 
named Etruria, began about 1763, aided by Mr. Chisholme, an 
excellent chemist, together with Flaxman, as his tasteful mo- 
deller, and the elegant graphic pencil of Webber, as his painter^ 
and thus was the means of first introducing China ware. It has 
now become a business of enormous extent. In this district, 
the estimated amount, in 1838, was j61, 500,000, and from Derby 
and Worcester, iS750,000 more. The consumption of gold for 
the gilding, was estimated at iS6dO weekly, and of coals, 800 
tuns. Wedgewood had in use, 20 years past, when the writer 
was there, one of the earliest steam engines made by Bolton 
and Watt, with the sun and planet motion. 

At Burslem, the principal town in this district, began the 
Trent and Mersey canal, by the same Josiah Wedgewood ; on 
the 60th anniversary, were exhibited the various itnproved 
specimens of pottery, chronologically arranged from the coarse, 
dark pot, mentioned by Dr. Plott, in his " History of Stafford- 
shire," 1686, down through a period of 150 years. 

Derby, being situated on the beautiful river Derwent, is a 
famous manufacturing town, of various articles, silk, cotton, 
paper, lead works, &c ; but the most celebrated are those of 
porcelain and ornaments of Derbyshire spar and miurble. The 
porcelain ware was introduced about 1650, by Mr. Duesbury, 

* It is said, the English China ware does not surpass the French ; nor does 
the French surpass the Dresden. 

The Jesuit, D*Entrecolles, in 1712, was the means of having porcelain made 
in Holland, Germanj, and France, which soon superaedad that fram Ghiaa. 
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which has been much improved since his time. It is not con- 
sidered of equal fineness with the French, or Dresden, but its 
workmanship and ornaments are considered far superior. On 
this limpid, lively river, began silk throwing, of which the fol- 
lowing account is its history, and also of the beginning of the 
English factory system. A syst§ffl-which has caused to flow 
tears of grief among thouBan^s-of the toiling poor children, and 
tears of joy, to a /cu? only^of their employers ; for all of them 
nave not been succ^^l. The course of many a one is well 
described in theiojji^ing couplet : 

"ovlTP '^^P* forwards, oft three back, 

Tugh life has been his constant track." 



^ ACTORY System. — It was owing to the revocation of the 
£dict of Nantes, (1685,) which brought over many artisans, 
among which were silk weavers, that that branch of business 
^as established in England. 

London continued to be almost the only place in which the 
silk manufacture was carried on ; though a writer, in 1678 
observes, that there was to be foUnd " here and there a silk 
Weaver, (of late years,) in small cities and market towns." 
In reply to a petition of the weavers, complaining of the im- 
portation of silk goods from India, the East India company put 
forth a statement, in 1681, showing, that since they had begun 
importing raw silk, the manufacture in England had increased 
three-fourths. By an act passed in 1662, silk throwsters were 
required to serve an apprenticeship of seven years to their trade ; 
their machinery was so very imperfect, this length of time was 
considered necessary to enable them to acquire the competent 
knowledge. 

In 1697, a royal lustring company was established in Lon- 
don, with the Earl of Pembroke, as governor, for making silk 
"lustrings," and " a-la-modes." The company had sufficient 
influence to procure the passing of an act, prohibiting the im- 
portation of foreign goods of this sort from France ; but before 
they could derive much profit from their monopoly, this fabric 
had gone out of fashion : fashion is, indeed, a fickle jade, and 
often makes sad work among the fortunes of the silk and the 
for dealers. 

The art of silk throwing, was practised with most skill in 
Italy, where machinery of a superior description was applied to 
the purpose, and the weavers in England were entirely de- 
pendant upon that country for the supply of silk threads. In- 
deed, they are now dependant upon those countries bordering 
the Mediterranean, the East Indies, and China, for the silk 
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but the throwing, which is a necessary branch, was scarcel^i 
known until 1715, when Mr. Lombe,one of three brothers wh< 
were in business in London, proceeded to Italy in the hopes d 
obtaining such a« acquaintance with the machinery, as mighi 
enable him to introduce it in perfection into England. Unae 
terred by the dangers and difficulties of his project, he succeed 
ed in obtaining employment in ajnean capacity ; in one of th< 
mills, in which, on account of his supftpsed destitute condition 
he was allowed to sleep, and the night \i^§ts employed in naakin^ 
drawings of the machinery, which he sii^ceeded in bringing 
safe home. He returned in 1719, and begiovv the first factor] 
at Derby ; it was not only the first factory in ?^^^* branch, bu 
the first factory in any, that ever was commenced p before tha 
period, all articles were of a domestic description, mat?® ^^ ^ 
operator's own dwelling. 

But the king of Sardinia, having prohibited the exportation 
of silk in the raw, great difiiculty was experienced in procuring 
a supply from other quarters, so that the patent, which had been 
granted to Sir Thomas Lombe, for the sole making and using ; 
the engines for fourteen years, did not prove so advantageoui 
to him as he anticipated ; and parliament granted him iS14,000, 
on condition that the invention should be thrown open to this 
trade. 

The mill erected on the River Dervvent, at Derby, had 
13,384 wheels worked day and night, and employed 300 per- 
sons. This famous machinery, I learn, has not been used for 
some years ; silk throwing machinery has been farther improy- 
ed, which now performs twice the work in less space.* 

Such was the beginning of the Factory system. Has it 
worked well ? Is it a system, take it as it now presents itself 
such as the Christian, the philanthropist, and the philosopherj 
can sincerely approve of } If it is not, it should be speedily 
modified. 

" Not e'en the high anointing hand of heaven 
Can authorize oppression ; give a law 
For lawless pow'r ; wed faith to violation, 
On reason build misrule, or justly bind, 
Allegiance to injustice." Brooeb. 

There are but few who know anything about it. To thosay 
I respectfully present the following beautiful description, true 
to the very letter, but alas ! as afflicting as it is true, by a talent- 
ed lady. It is highly calculated to arouse their thoughts, and 
cannot fail to make a deep impression on their sensibilities. 

* This indefatigable gent, got knighted, but in 1783, a gentleman of tfal 
name of Hase, who married Lombe^s female descendant, took the name, and 
was made a baronet ; be now, in bis shieldy " rears the bloody hamL" 
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THE FACTORY CHILD. 

' I heai tide blithe voices of children at play, 
And the sweet birds rejoicing on evVy green spray ; 
On all things the bright bean.s of snimner haye smil'd 
Bat they smile not on me — the poor Factory Chili, 

The gay sporta of childhood, to me they deny, 
And the iik paths of learning I never must try ; 
A companion of creatures, whom guilt has defird, 
Oh ! who does not pity the Factory CkUd. 

Oh ! who would not mourn for a victim like me 1 
A young heart-broken slave, in the land of the free ; 
Hardly tasked, and oft-beaten, oppress'd, and revii*d, 
Such, such is the lot of the Factory Child. 

In the dead of the night, when you take your sweet sleep, 
Through the dark, dismal streets, to my Ubour I creep, 
To the din of the loom, till my poor brain seems wild, 
I return an unfortunate Factory Child. 

The bright bloom of health has forsaken my cheek, 
My spirits are gone, and my young limbs grow weak 
Oh, ye rich, and ye mighty ! let sympathy wild, 
Appeal to your hearts Tot the Factory Child. 

Oh, pity my sufferings e*re yet the cold tomb ! 
Succeed my Ioath*d prison, its task, and its crloom, 
And the clods of the valley, untimely are piled, 
0*er the pale wasted form of the Factory Child.** 

AoNBs Striotlamd. 

Such is the affecting appeal made hy that talented poetess. 
i little attention has been paid to it. How different is this 
cription to the following, of a group of children at play, as 
ided to in the following lines : 

" Meek gontle things — though joyous, meek, 
With radiant eye, and downy cneek ; 
Cheek without a trace of tears 
In the beauty of grave years ; 
In the sweet season of the rose 
When things unknown are cares and woes, 
In the bright days of the sunny glance, 
When life is but a dazzling glance, 
How soft your picturM semblance seems. 
To win us to a world of dreams !" 

[)r. Southey beautifully writes : " Of all sights which can 
ten and humanize the heart of man, there is none that ought 
lurely to reach it, as that of innocent children, enjoying the 
ipiness which is their proper and natural portion." 
sur Thomas More, in hjs '^ Utopian Commonwealth^" M^t^ 

17 
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<^ As he will have none idle, so will he have none labour over 
hard, to be toiled out like ahorse : 'lis more than slavish infili- 
city ; the life of most of our hired servants, and tradesmen, (ex- 
cepting his Utopians,) but half the day alloted for work, and 
half for honest recreation, or whatever employment they shall 
think for themselves." No doubt, half a day unemployed, 
would be too much, would be certain to be abused, but there 
IB a wide difference between half and none — -particularly for 
children who want and ought to have both mind and body cul^ 
tivated, as well as some lively sports ; for, according to the old-^ 
adage, 

'^All work and no alloy, 
Makes Jack a dall boy." 

Before steam engines were applied to manufactories, thi 
were occasional delays. Watermills, during droughts of 
rested for want of water, and in floods from having two much. 
Windmills were also subject to delays, from too much or t( 
little of that element. But steam admits of no cessation, noi 
is it ever tired, consequently those whose avocation lie h 
works connected with these machines, are worked worse 

animals ; there is no opportunity foi recreation, whether of mind - 

or body. If this system is to continue as it now is, the labourer*-"^ 
will become the most degraded of all beings, completely bru— — 
tified and stupid ; consequently, crime and immorality, must^ 
be the result. 

There will be but two classes, the very rich, and the Yerr' 
poor. Solomon, has long since said, '< the rich ruleth the poctj 
so will that become the case universally under this terrible 
system. If the rule was that of the Christian, full of beneyO" 
lenee and charity, all mieht be well enough ; or if it was even. 
approaching to the foolish, fond kindness shown to the favourita^ 
dog or cat, it would be better than it now is, which is positively^ 
of the most cruel, overbearing, unreflecting, unfeeling descri^ 
tion ; consequently, the English artisan is not near so well <d^ 
as the African negro ; for in many cases, 

" Death, like a lazy master, stands aloof, 
** And leaves his work to the slow hand of famine." DaTDMi 
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ANDREW MARVEL, M. P. 

** It mach repaireth mee 
To talk of these good fathers." Shakspiari. 

Bat they are *' Like angel's visits, few and far between." 

1 HAVE scrupulously abstained from entering into the poli- 
tics of these reigns, or of the men who flourished as politicians. 
hot I cannot resist giving the reader the following account of 
the ever to be remembered Andrew Marvel, who died, August 
16th, 1678 : '^ A man who dared to he honest in the worst of 
tmes ;" he was the son of a clergyman at Hull, in Yorkshire, 
where he was born, in 1620. In 1633, he was sent to Trinity 
eoUege, Cambridge ; in 1657, he became assistant to Milton, 
m his office of Latin Secretary to Cromwell ; and at the resto- 
ntion he was chosen to represent his native town in the house 
of commons. 

His conduct was marked by inflexible adherence to the prin- 
ciples of liberty, and his wit, as a writer, was levelled at the 
corruptions of the court ; yet Charles II. courted his society 
for the pleasure of his conversation. He lived in a mean lodg- 
ing in the Strand, 

'* There lived ho jocund, and his thoughts 
Were roses all." 

here he was visited by Lord Danby, at the desire of the king, 
irlth his majesty's request to know in what way he could serve 
bim ; Lord Danby, in the course of his conversation, assured 
lim of any place he might choose. Marvel nobly replied^ 
^ he could not accept the offer without being unjust to his country 
iu betraying its interests j or ungrateful to the king by voting 
igainst Aim." ^' His heart was not buried in the rubbish of 
he world." Before Lord Danby took leave, he told him his 
loajesty had sent him iSlOOO, as a mark of his private esteem. 
Marvel did not need the assurance, but he refused the money; 
ind, after his noble visitor departed, borrrowed a guinea which 
le wanted, of a friend. Charles might intend it a high compli- 
nent to send his message by a peer, but we may judge by the 
bllowing couplet, by Marvel, of what he thought of the Icing's 
Yiends and counsellors : 

** To make a white staff maker, a beggar, a lord, 
And scarce a wise man at a long council board !** 

This great man, after having served his constituents for twenty 
■uceessive years in parliament, was buried at their expence in 
the church of St. Giles, in the Fields." Hone. 
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He felt the full force of a maxim which has heen well ex- 
pressed by D'Alembert, " The highest offices of church and 
state, are like the top of a pyramid, accessible only to eagles 
and reptiles," so he chose to do his duty below. 

Elections. — I could also furnish many pages of electioneer- 
ing anecdotes. At that period the people did not seem to take 
much concern in such matters, and in some places the sufierage 
was verj limited. The following account of the election of a 
member for the city of Bath, 1645, will show a very difierent 
feeling to what is now exhibited : The person chosen to repre- 
sent them in parliament, was generally allowed a gratuity in 
consideration of the trouble. 

Copy of a letter " To our muche honoured and worthie friend, 
John Harrington, Esq-, at his house at Kelstone, near Bathe. 

Worthie Sir, 

Out of the long experience we have had of your approved 
worth and sincerity, our citie of Bathe have determined and 
settled their resolutions to elect you for a burgess for the house 
of commons in this present parliament, for our said citie, and 
do hope you will accept the trouble thereof; which if you do, 
our desire is you will not fail to be with us at Bathe on Mon- 
day next, the eighth of this instant, by eight of the morning at 
farthest, for then we proceed to our election ; and of your de- 
termination we entreat you to certify us by a word or two in 
writing, and send it by the bearer to 

Your assured loving friends, 

John Bigq, the maior, 
WiLLiAiki Chapman. 
Bathe^ 6th DeCj 1645. 

Sir John's account of the proceedings, '' A note of my Bathe 
business about the parliament." 

" Saturday, 26th Dec., 1645, went to Bathe and dined with 
the maior and citizens ; conferred about my election to serve in 
parliament, as my father was helpless and ill able to go any 
more ; went to the George Inn at night, met the bailim, and 
desired to be dismissed from serving ; drank strong beer and 
methegHuj expended about 3s., went home late, but could not 
get excused, as they entertained a good opinion of my &ther* 

Monday, 28th Dec, went to Bathe, met Sir John Horner; 
we were chosen by the citizens to serve for the city. The 
maior and citizens conferred about parliament business. 7%s 
maior promised Sir John Homer and myself a horse a piece^ 
when we went to London to the parliament, which we accepted 
of; and we talked about the synod and the ecclesiastical dis- 
missions. I am to go again on Thursday and meet the citizens 
about all matters, and take advice thereon. 
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Thursday, 3lBt., went to Bathe, Mr. Ashe preached. Dined 
at the Greorge Inn with the maior and citizens, spent at dinner 
6«. in wine. 

Laid out in victuals, at the George, lis. 4d. ; laid out ill 
tohacco and drinking vessels, 4s. 4d. ; in drinking 6«. 2d> ; 
1 Jan. my father gave me £4 to pay my expenses at Bathe. 

Mr. Chapman^ the maiarj came to Kehton and returned thanks 
for my being chosen to serve in parliament^ to my father^ in the 
name of all the citizens. My father gave me good advice, touch- 
ing my speaking in parliament, as the city should direct me. 
Came home late at niffht from Bathe, much troubled hereat, 
concerning my proceedings, truly, for men's good report and 
mine own safety." 

Note^ I gave the city messenger 2s. for bearing the maior's 
letters to me. Laid out in all, £S 6s. j for victuals, drink, and 
horse hire, together with divers gifts." Honeys E. D. B. 

At this period there was no need for much bribery ; there 
mieht have began to be a little coaxing, something like the 
fi>l£»wiDg from the '' Patrician's Daughter :" 

" My father was a man of toil, 

I mean of real toil, such toil as makes the hand 

Uncouth to sight, coarse, hard to touch ; 

There are none here that would have touch'd that hand, i,. 

Saye at our elections — when all fingers .^ 

Grow marrollously pliant !*' 

But there was some bribery ; for in the time of Elizabeth, 
there ^' was one Thomas Longe, (being a simple man, of small 
capacity to serve in parliament,) acknowledged that he had 
^Ven the returning officer, and others of the borough, iS4, for 
which he was chosen, and was for that premium elected. But 
fat this offence the borough was amerced, the member was re- 
moved, and the officer was fined and imprisoned." ( Commons* 
Joumaly 1571.) And in Sir Henry Slingsby's Diary, is the 
following entry, respecting the election at Knaresborough, 
Anno. 1640 : << There is an evil custom at such elections to 
bestow wine on all the town, which cost me sixteen pounds at 
least." 

When a person is chosen a member of Parliament he is 
obliged to serve ; if he accepts a place of profit, he is then obliged 
to vacate his seat, but he may sit again if he is re-elected ; 
occasionally, the minister wishes to elect a new man, who, with 
some peculiarity of talent, is able and wilh'ng to support his 
measures, but without a fresh general election, he may not 
have an opportunity for obtaining his services in the house <rf 
commoiis. 

IT 
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Daring the last century, a way was discoyered, by which a 
member may vacate at any time, which was by accepting the 
stewardship of the Chiltern hundreds, and there are two or 
three of these stewardships, all of which are complete sinecures, 
and the salary is only one sovereign per yeary but still it is a place 
of profit ; John Pitt, Esq., in 1750, was the first M. P., who 
retired fin>m parliament by means of this newly discovered hole 
in the constitution. 



STATE TRIALS. 
How history makes one shudder.*' Anthony Wood. 



<{ 



I think proper, to show the manners and customs of this 
half barbarous age, to give the following state trials, if trials 
such infieunous proceedings may be called. Dr. Leighton, and 
Mr. Prynne, were both men of eminence, and, although their 
zeal in the good cause of reforming, their country led them too 
far ; the present generation have much to thank them for. 
They were both good men, and of indomitable zeal, they not 
only felt the full force, but, for the benefit of future generations, 
they generously acted up to the following excellent maxim : 
'* Go and kick an ant's nest about, and you will see the little 
laborious, courageous creatures instantly set to work to get it 
together again f and if you do this ten times over, they will do 
the same. Here is the sort of stuff that men must be made of 
to oppose with success those who, by whatever means, get 
possession of great and mischievous powers." Cohbett. 

And, as an encouragement to perseverance, Lord Byron 
writes, '^ If tyranny misses her first spring, she is as cowardly 
as the tiger, and retires to be hunted." 

" Trial by Jury." — The learned Selden,* and no one ne^ 
seek for higher authority, writes, " This was the trial wherein 
the people of this nation were made happy above all other 
people, and whereby the freemen as they had the legislcLiive 
power, so likewise had they the juridical^ and thereby, next 
unto God, an absolute dominion over themselves, and their 
feBtates." But, befor*' this learned lawyer wrote this excellent 
work, there had been from time to time Various courts piled 
one upon the other, which, for all useful purposes, such as pro- 
tecting the people from the arbitrary power of the crown, were 

* JUst, D'uc, on Government of England, by N. Bacon, ed. 194T. 
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expressly founded to take away every vestige of this form of 
trial, which is the most Doble institution that ever was framed 
by the judgment of man. 

These courts were erected under the plea of the royal pre- 
rogative. " The misapplication of the word " prerogative," 
(which simply means a pritnlege belonging to any one,) to our 
ting^Sy like the misapplication of the word '^ Omnipotence j^^ to 
our parliaments^ was among the multitude of abominations of 
which the Norman lawyers were so prolific in favour of des- 
potism. The word prerogative thus misapplied, is mere legal 
jargon, nearly allied to the pulpit impiety of divine rights of 
kings, ever covering something mysterious and mischievous. 
With reference to those who may still choose to use the word 
prerogative ; be it observed, that where law can provide, there 
prerogative cannot exist."* 

The reader will, I hope, now comprehend the nature of those 
courts, which, thanks to the changes brought about in those 
times, are entirely swept away. But they cannot sweep away 
the terrible punishments therein awarded. 

'* Let holy rage, let persecution cease, 
Let the head argue, but the heart be peace ; 
Let all mankind in tone of what is right. 
In virtue and humanity unite." Thompson. 



Db. Leiohton. — About 1630, Archbishop Laud called be- 
fore him, in the Star Chamber, Alexander Leighton, a Scotch 
puritan preacher, for writing against the Queen of Charles 1st. 
and the bishops, in a book entitled, '^ An appeal to the Parlia- 
Doent, or Sion's Plea against Prelacy." The tone of the book 
vras disrespectful, fanatic, and in some respects brutal ; but we 
lose sight of its demerits in the atrocious punishment of the 
mthor, who vainly pleaded, in this in&mous court, that he had 
sfiended through zeal, and not through any personal malice. 

He was degraded from the ministry, publicly whipped in 
Palace-yard, Westminster, near where this infamous court was 
dtuated, placed in the pillory for two hours, had an ear cut off, 
i Bostril slit, and was branded on one of his cheeks, with the 
letters SS . , " Sower of Sedition . " After these detestable opera- 
tions, he was sent back to prison ; but at the end of one short 
week, before his wounds were healed, he was again dragged 
forth to another public whipping, the pillory ,t the knife, and 

*"Tbc English consUtution produced and illustrated,'* by John CarU 
Wright, 1823. 

tMany readers will not oe able to understand what the pillory means^and 
I tmst they will neyer see od« ; tt tbt botUKA o{ i^^<& ^^,\^»^'\&i«»4'QKA^ 
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the brand ; and after he had been deprived of his other ear, 
mLH in the other nostril, and burnt on the other cheek, he was 
thrust back into his dungeon, there to lie for life. 

After ten years, Leighton regained his liberty, but it was 
neither at the mercy of Laud, nor King Charles, but through 
that parliament, which destroyed alike the bishop and the king. 

The conduct of these men show they must have been tigers 
in disguise. How beautifully has Shakspeare depicted that 
amiable disposition, of which there does not seem to hare been 
a particle in their nature. 

** The quality of mercy is not strainM : 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed — 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.'' 

^' The severe punishment of this unfortunate gentleman many 
people pitied, he being a person well known both for learning 
and other abilities ; only his intemperate zeal (as his country- 
men gave out,) prompted him to that mistake." Rushworih. 

Suppose this zealous gentleman had thus appealed to Laud • 

'* Are we not brothers 1 so man and man should be, 
Clay and clay differ in dignity, 
Whose dust is all alike." Shakspeasb. 

although it was not likely to have had the least effect ; yet how 
superior do we now think one was to the other. 

Mr. William Prtnne was a barrister of Lincoln's Inn, who, 
with Michael Sparkes, '' a common publisher of unlawful and 
unlicensed books," Wm. Buckmer, and four other defendants, 
were, in Hilary term, 1634, brought before the court of Star 
Chamber, upon information filed by the Attorney General Noy. 
The offence charged was, that Mr. Frynne, about the eighth 
year of Charles's reign, (being the current year,) had compiled 
and put in print a libellous volume, entitled *' Histrio-Mastix, 
the Player's Scourge, or Actor's Tragedie ;" which was direct- 
ed against all plays, masques, dances, masquerades, &c. ^^ And 
although he knew well that his majesty's royal queen, the lords 
of the council, &c. were in their public festivals, oftentimes pre- 
sent spectators of some masques and dances, and many recrea* 

one as a tail piece. This sort of punishment was very common, and at timea» 
when the culprits* crime was such as to outrage the feelings of the populace, 
they would pelt them with rotten eggs, and other filth. I believe the last 
person who suffered this punishment, was Daniel Isaac Eaton, a very old 
Dookseller ; he was punished in this manner for selling the infidel works of 
Thomas Paine, but his venerable age had such an effect upon tbe populaee, 
that inetead of umoying him, tfaey oereMed him. 
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tions that were tolerable, and in themselves sinless ; and so 
declared to be by a book printed in the time of his royal ma- 
jesty's father, (Book of Sports,) yet Mr. Prynne, in his book, 
had railed not only against stage plays, comedies, dancings, and 
all other exercises of the people, and a^nst all such as fre- 
quent or behold them ; but &rther, in particular, against hunting, 
public festivals, Christmas keeping, bond-fires, and May-poles ; 
nay, even against the dressing up of houses vAth green ivy." 
He was also accused of directly casting; aspersions upon her 
majesty, the queen, and of stirring up the people to discontent 
against his majesty, whom he had treated with ^' terms unfit 
for so sacred a person." 

The fact was, Mr. Prynne was a learned fanatic, a spiritual 
ascetic, who conscientiously believed that plays and masque- 
rades, and other sports, in which the queen and the court in- 
dulge to excess, were unlawful to Christians ; and he particu- 
larly attempted to demonstrate, in his book of a thousand page$j 
that <' by divers arguments, and by the authority of sundry 
texts of Scripture, of the whole primitive church of 55 synods, 
and councils, of 71 Withers and Christian writers, before the 
year of our Lord 1200, of above 150 foreign and domestic Pro- 
testant and Catholic authors, since of 40 heathen philosophers, 
&c. ; and of our own English statutes, magistrates, universities, 
writers, preachers, that popular stage plays are sinful, lewd, 
ungodly spectacles, and most pernicious corruptions." Against 
masques and dancin?, (the last a dangerous thing to touch when 
there was a French queen on the throne,) Mr. Prynne was 
equally severe. 

" If," said my Lord Cottington, upon the trial, " Mr. Prynne 
vhould be demanded what he would have, he liketh nothing ; 
no state or sex ; music, dancing, &c. unlawful even in kings ; 
no kind of recreation, no, not so much as hawking ; all are 
d*-d." Bat the whole tenor of the book, according to Noy, 
"was not less against the orthodox church of England, than 
ugainst their sacred majesties. 

<^ The music in the church," said the attorney general, '^ the 

charitable term he gave it is not to be a noise of men, but rather 

« bleating of brute beasts ; choristers bellow the tenor as it were 

oxen, bark a counter-point as a kennel of dogs, roar out a treble 

like a sort of bulls, grunt out a bass as it were a number of 

liogs ; his complaint for suppressing repetitions by way of con- 

'Venticles, also his general censure of the bishops and of all the 

clergy ; they scorn to feed the poor, the silk and satin divines, 

Very charitable terms upon them of the church ! Christmas, 

as it is kept, is a d — ^I's Christmas, nay, he doth bestow a 

ipreat number of pages to make men a&ct the nam& o£ '9\sx\- 
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tan, as though Christ were a Puritan, and so he says in his 
index." 

Archbishop Laud was incensed against Mr. Prynne, for 
bestowing some praise on Dr. Leighton's book. 

Mr. Prynne's book had been written four years before, and 
the greater part had been printed, if not published, two years ; 
but it happened that at the moment it was mentioned to the 
king by the bishop, the queen was rehearsing a part which she 
aflterward acted, in a play or a pastoral, with her maids of 
honour. ^^ This play was written by Mr. Walter Montague, 
for affording the queen some recreation, and also to exercise 
her in the English language."* Hence every abusive term 
was held to be directed against her majesty, and though the 
mass of those terms were strictly scriptural, there are some of 
them that could scarcely bear repeating. 

Charles would have let the matter drop, although gteaJHy 
exasperated, and have let the author go unpunished, if it had 
not been for Laud and his chaplains. 

The reader now, perhaps, will be impatient for the cruel 
sentence passed by this nest of hornets, or den of rattlesnakes ; 
and, although I shudder while I write it, still it must be done, 
notwithstanding it will cause every reader to shudder also. 

^' For the book," said the Lord Chief Justice Richardson, 
(encouraged into eloquence by the approving nods of Laud, 
who was present during the whole trial, as he generally was 
at all these vile Star Chamber prosecutions :) '^ for the book, I 
do hold it a most scandalous, in&mous libel to the king's ma- 
jesty, a most pious and religious king ; to the queen's majesty, 
a most excellent and gracious queen, (she being a Catholic, he 
did not praise her religion,) such a one as this kingdom never 
enjoyed the like, and I think the earth never had a better. It 
is scandalous to all the honourable lords and the kingdom itself, 
and to all sorts of people. I say eye never saw, nor ear never 
heard, of such a scandalous and seditious thing as this mis- 
shapen monster is. Yet give me leave to read a word or two 
of it, where he cometh to tell the reasons why he writ this 
book ; because, he says, the number of plays, play books, play 
haunters, and play houses, so exceedingly increased, there being 
above 40,000 play-books, being now more vendible than the 
choicest sermons. What saith he in his epistacle dedicatory, 
q)eaking of play books ? they bear so big a price, and are print- 
ed on far better paper than most 8vo. and 4to. Bibles, which 
hardly find so great a vent as they ; and then comes in such 
abundance, as they exceed all number, and 'tis a year's time 
to peruse them over, they are so multiplied ; and then he put* 

* Letter from Mr. Porey, in Sir H. Ellis. 
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tein in tbe margin, Ben Jonson, &c., printed on better paper 
than most Bibles. This monster, this huge, misHshapen mon- 
ster, I say it is nothing but lies and venom against all sorts of 
people. It is a strange thing what this man taketh upon him. 
He is not like the powder traitors, they would have blown up 
all at once, this throweth all down at once to h — 1 together, 
and delivereth them over to Satan. Stage-players, &c., saith 
he, none are gainers and honoured by them but the d — 1 and 
h — 1, and when they have taken their wills in lust here,' their 
souls go to eternal torments hereafter. And this must be the 
end of this monster's horrible sentence. He saith, so many as 
are in play-houses are so many unclean spirits, and that play* 
haunters are little better than incarnate d — Is. He doth not 
only condemn all play writers, but all protectors of them, and 
all beholding of them ; and dancing at plays, and singing at 
plays, they are are all d — ned, and not less than to h — 1. I 
beseech your lordships, but in a word, to give me leave to read 
unto you what he writes of dancing : It is the d — I's profession, 
uid he that entereth into a dance entereth into a d — lish pro- 
fession ; and so many paces in a dance, so many paces to h — 1. 
This is that which he conceiveth of dancing. The woman that 
singeth in the dance is the prioress of the d — ^1, and those that 
answer are clerks, and the beholders are the parishioners, and 
the music are the bells, and the fiddlers are the minstrels of 
the d— 1." 

All this was Puiitanism run mad, the being righteous over- 
much, and what never can be put in practice, while man if 
made of flesh and blood, as he is now : it would be at the ex- 
pense of the lightest and brightest enjoyments of all ases and all 
climes ; but how it could be sedition, and almost high-treason^ 
unless it were by connecting it with the fact, which was not 
done openly, that the queen was a greater dancer, and by holding 
it to be seditious and treasonable to hint that a queen could go 
to a place so often mentioned by the lord chief justice. Tms 
high functionary, however, went on to make out his case upon 
other grounds. ^' He writeth thus : ^ That Nero's acting and 
frequenting plays was the chiefest cause that stirred up others 
V> conspire to his death.' And in another place, that Trabel- 
Uous Pollio relates that Martian, Heraclius, and Claudius, three 
"Worthy Romans, conspired together to murder Gallienus, the 
onperor, a man much besotted and taken with plays, to which 
he likewise drew the magistrates and people by his lewd ex- 
ample. Now my lords, that they should be called three wor- 
thy persons that do conspire an emperor's death, though a 
wicked emperor, it is no Christian expression. If subjects 
have an ill prince, marryi what is the remedy ? They mn&\ 
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pray to God to forgive him, and not say they are worthy sub* 
jects that do kill him." After sundry invectives, which the 
prisoner heard, standing behind that other fierce persecutor of 
the Puritans, Bishop Neile, the lord chief justice concluded : 
*^ Mr. Prynne, I must now come to my sentence, though I am. 
Tery sorrow, for I have known you long, but now I must utter-^ 
ly forsake you, for I find that you have forgotten Clod, his re- 
ligion, and your allegiance, obedience, and honour, which you^ 
owe to both their excellent majesties, the rule of charity to alL. 
noble ladies and persons in the kingdom, and forsaken all good 
ness ; therefore, Mr. Prynne, I shall proceed to my censure 
w:herein I agree with my Lord Gottington ; first, for the bum 
ing of your book in as disgraceful a manner as may be, whethe 
in Cheapside or Paul's churchyard ; for though Paul's church- 
vard be a consecrated place, yet heretical books have beei 
Dumt in that place. And because Mr. Prynne is of Lincoln'] 
Inn, and that his profession may not sustain disgrace by hii 

Eunishment, I do think it fit, with my Lord Gottington, thai 
e be put from the bar, and degraded in the University ; 
I leave it to my lords, the lords bishops, to see that done, an< 
ibr the pillory I hold it just and equal, though there were 
etattUefor it. In the case of a high crime it may be done by thi 
discretion of the court ; so I do agree to that too, I fine hi 
£5000, and I know he is as well able to pay iS5000 as on 
half of iSlOOO ; and perpetual imprisonment I do think fit foi 
faim, and to be restrained from writing — neither to have pen 
ink, nor paper-^yet let him have some pretty prayer book, 

rray to God to forgive him his sins ; but to write, in good fiuth^ 
would never have him : for, Mr. Prynne, I do judge yoo, by^ 
3^ur book, to be an insolent spirit, and one that did think l^r — 
this book to have got the name of a Reformer, to set up the^ 
Puritan faction." 

One might have fancied that such a rating, and such a tre- 
mendous sentence, were enough for any criminal ; but not m^ 
thought the officials of this horrible court of Star Ghamber ! 

Mr. Secretary Coke next fell upon the condemned prisoner^ 
bednning with an unquestionable truth. " By this vast book,"" 
said the torturing secretary, << it appeareth that Mr. Prynne hath 
read more than he hath studied, and studied more than oon- 
sidered, whereas, if he had read but one sentence from Solomon, 
it had saved him from this danger. The preacher saith, * be 
not over-just, nor make thyself over- wise, for why, thou wilt 
destroy thyself.' " Coke then proceeded to show the necessity 
of mildness and toleration in the vices of society, quoting Scrip- 
ture again and again, but in rather an awkward manner, con- 
sidering the monstrous intolerance which the court had shown 
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to the prisoner. He insisted, particularly, that every man 
was not a fit reprehender of folly and vice, that Mr. Prynne 
had no invitation, no office, no interest to make himself a censor. 
^^ And certainly," said Coke, '^ the &ults that have been toler- 
ated in all times, were greater than modest plays and modest 
dancing. It is not my intention, neither do I think it is the 
intention of any of your lordships, to apologise for sta^e plays, 
much less for the abuse of them. I wish, and so I thmk doth 
every good man, that the abuse of them were restrained ; but, 
my lords, not by railing, cursing, d — ing, and inveighing, not 
obLj against the faults and players themselves, but against all 
spectators and those that come to them of all degrees/' &c. 

But everything hitherto said was milk and honey, compared 
to the gall poured forth by the Earl of Dorset. After com- 
plaining of the swarms of murmurers and mutineers, not fit to 
Dreathe, he exclaimed : '^ My lords, it is time to make illustra- 
tion to purge the air. And when will justice ever bring a 
more fit oblation than this Achan ? Adam, in the beginning, 
put names correspondent to their natures. The title he hath 
given this book, is HistritMnastiXy or rather, as Mr. Secretary 
Coke observed, Anthropo^mctstix ; but that comes not home, it 

deserves a fisur higher title. D • n, in plain English, oi prince^ 

prelctcyj peers J people. My lords, when God had made all his 
works, he looked upon them, and saw that they were good. 
This gentleman, the d — 1, having put spectacles on his nose, 
says, that all is bad ; no recreation, no vocation, no condition 
ffood ; neither sex, nor magistrate, ordinance, custom, dlvme'Of 
human ; things animate, things inanimate, all, my lords, wrapt 
up in maasa damnataj all in the ditch of destruction. " In some 
respects, this was a just criticism of Prynne's sour book ; but 
their lordship's presently showed that they could be as abusive 
and uncharitable, as the fanatic Puritan. << Do you, Mr. 
Prynne," said the EJarl of Dorset, " find fault with the court, 
and the courtiers' habits, with silk and satin divines ? I must 
say of you, you are all purple within, all pride, all malice, and 
all disloyalty ; you are like a tumbler, which is commonly 
squint-eyed, but you look one way, and run another way ; 
though you seemed, by the title of your book, to scourge stage 
plays, yet it was to make people believe that there was an 
apostacy in the magistracy; but — when did ever church so 
flourish, and state better prosper ? And, since the plagues hap- 
pened, none have been sent among us such as this caterpillar 
is. What vein hath opened his anger, or who hath let out his 
fury ? When did ever man see such a quietus est ss in these 
days ? yet in this golden age, is there not a Shimei among us 
that curseth the anointed of the hordj so pufied with pride \ n<yt 

18 
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can the beams of the sun thaw his frozen heart ; and this' man 
appeareth yet. And now, my lords, pardon as he hath wound- 
ed his majesty in his head, power, and government, and her 
majesty, his majesty's dear consort, our ro^'al queen, and my 
gracious mistress. I can spare him no longer. I am at his 
heart. OA, quantum^^'* 8fc- 

The courtier, who was an adept at long speeches, proceeded 
to draw an oratorical eulogium, of the immeasurable virtues of 
Henrietta Maria. He described that passionate, wilful woman, 
as being not less mild and meek than majestic, of a sweet dis- 
position, and for compassion, always relieving some oppressed 
soul, having a heart full of honour, and a soul full of chastity. 
Nay, Dorset, in the swing of his eloquence, did not scruple to 
praise her religion, saying, that her zeal in the ways of God was 
unparalleled; and if all its saints were as she, the Roman 
church was not to be condemned. Going even farther than 
this, he spoke as if he were privy to what passed between the 
queen and her confessor. '' On my conscience," said he, ^' she 
troubleth her ghostly father with nothing, but that she hath 
nothing to trouole him with.'' But then, changing this gentle 
tone, he again addressed poor Prynne in the following words, 
which should be remembered whenever the reader is startled 
by the denunciations of the religious party : Mr. Prynne, I do 
declare you to be a schism maker in the church, a seditious 
sower in the commonwealth, a wolf in sheep's clothing, in a 
word, omma malorum nequissimus* I shall fine him iSlO,000, 
which is more than he is worth, yet less than he deserveth ; I 
will not set him at liberty, no more than a plagued man, or a 
noAd dog, who, though he cannot bite, he will foam : he is so 
&r from being a sociable soul, that he is not a rational being ; 
he is fit to live in dens with such beasts of prey as wolves and 
tigers, like himself; therefore, I do condemn him to perpetual 
imprisonment, as those monsters that are no longer fit to live 
among men, nor see light. Now for corporal punishment : my 
lords, I should burn him in the forehead, and slit him in the 
nose, for I find that it is confessed of all, that Dr. Leighton's 
offence was less than Mr. Prynne's; then why should Mr. 
Prynne have a less punishment ? He that was guilty of murdeti 
was marked in a place where he might be seen, as Cain was. 
I should be loth he should escape with his ears, for he may 

get a perriwig, which he now so much inveighs against, and so 
ide them, or force his conscience to make use of his unlovely 
locks on both sides. Therefore, I should slit him in the nose, 
and have his ears cropped too." As to the book, Dorset said^ 
*' my lords, I now come to this ordure^ I can give no better 
term to it — bum it, as is practiced in other countries, or other« 
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wise we shall bury Mr. Prynne, and suffer his ghost to walk. 
I shall, therefore, concur to the burning ; but also let there be 
a proclamation made, that whosoever shall keep any of the 
books in his hands, and not bring them to some magistrate, to 
be burnt in the fire, shall fall under sentence of this court." 

The infamous sentence was executed with the additional 
barbarities of this barbarous and profligate lord.** 

Buckner, who had been chaplain to Archbishop Abbot, and 
who was accused of having licensed, at least, a part of the His- 
trio-mastix, was let off very easily. 

In proposing the sentence of Michael Sparkes, the printer, 
Gottington said, '^ I do find Sparkes iS500 to the king, and 
to stand in the pillory, without touching of his earsy with a 
paper on his head to declare his offence ; and it is most neces- 
sary, in these times, and for the pillory to be in Paul's church 
yard." Here Laud had exclaimed evidently to the annoyance 
(^Cottingen : " It is a consecrated place. | " I cry your grace, 
mercy! then let it be in Cheapside." He suffered this dis- 
graceful sentence. Besides being a printer, he was (as was 
common in those days,) a publisher, bookseller, and bookbinder. 
Dorset suggested that he ou^ht, henceforward, ^< to be barred 
firom printing and selling books, and kept wholly to binding of 
books." Rushworth* 



Robert Carr, or Ker, of the border family of Fernyhurst, 
which had suffered severely in the cause of the king's (James) 
mother, (Mary, Queen of Scots,) had risen accidehtljr and 
strangely in the estimation of the King. 

It is said, that when a mere child, Robert Carr had been page 
to James. In his youth he went over to France, according to 
the custom of Scottish gentlemen, and there acquired manly 

* This persevering and voluminous writer, was nothing daunted by this 
iiafainous treatment ; he wrote while he was in prison, and there is now, I 
Mi6ve, a catalogue of his works in three classes, before, during, and since 
\m imprisonment, with this motto : ^*Jueundi acti labores" 1643. 
-. Oqe of his works is entitled, " Comfortable Cordials against Discomforts- 
hie Fears of Imprisonment ;*' containing some Latin versos, sentences, and 
texts of Scripture, written on his chamber walls ^ in the tower of London 
while there. This circumstance might have prompted the following coaplet : 

" Is there who locked from ink and paper scrawls, 
With desperate charcoal, round his darkened walls." Pops. 

t This talking of consecrated places, was rather new to the English pro- 
testants ; but Laud was now ceremoniously consecrating churches, church* 
jrtrds, 6lc. to the horror of the Puritans. The lord chief justice might have 
•aid, that not only had heretical books been burned, but blood also spilt in 
St. PauFs church-yard. The horrid execution of the gunpowder conspire* 
tor's, had been performed at " the west-end of that cathedral" 
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court graces and accomplishments. He was poor, even be* 
yond tne bounds of Scottish poverty, <' but straight-limbed, 
well favoured, strong shouldered, and smooth*faced, with some 
sort of cunning and show of modesty,"* and he had been taught 
that personal beauty, gay dresses, and manners, would mike 
him a fortune at court. He had recently returned from the 
continent, and the gloss was not off his French cut doublet, 
when he appeared, in the month of July, 1606, as pi^e or esquire 
to the Lord Dingwall, in a grand tilting match at Westminster. 
In the course of the chivalrous entertainment he had to pre- 
sent the lord's shield to the king ; in doing this, his horse fell 
with him, or threw him, close to James' feet ; his leg was 
broken, but his fortune was made. The king, struck with his 
beauty, and tenderly moved by his accident, ordered him to be 
instantly carried into Master Rider's house, at Charing Cross, 
he sent his own surgeon to attend him, and as soon as the tilt- 
ing was over, *' having little desire to behold the triumph, but 
much to have it ended," he flew to visit him and wait upon 
him in person ; and after, by his daily visiting and mourning 
over him, taking all care for his speedy recovery, he made the 
day-break of his glory appear. Carr, at this time, was scarce- 
ly of age, and as James soon found out that the more scholastic 
part of his education had been sadly neglected, he undertook to 
teach him Latin himself, and gave him a lesson every morn- 
ing.f And soon he began to give court places and rich pre- 
sents, things which Carr coveted more than all the latinity oi 
jBInes' preceptor, Buchanan, or of Cicero and Horace. On 
Christmas eve, 1607, the new favorite was knighted, and sworn 
gentleman of the bed-chamber, which place kept him constant- 
ly about the king, who took no care to conceal his nauseous 
affection from the court, leaning on his arm, pinching his cheek, 
smoothing his ruffled garments, and looking in his face even 
when directing his discourse to others. Soon every body who 
had to ask a favour, to press a suit, or to demand simple justicOf 
found that the surest road to success was through the good 
graces and protection of Sir Robert Carr. Hence rich presents 
poured in upon him, ladies of the highest rank leered at him, 
and the haughtiest of the nobles paid their adoration to this 
rising sun, sparing neither bounty nor flattery. This court 
picture is too base and revolting to be dwelt upon. It was at 
first feared that Carr, as a Scot, would especially favour his 
own countrymen, but this was not th^ case, probably because 

♦ Nug» Antiquity. 

t " I think some one should teach him English, too ; for« as he is a Scottish 
lad, he hath tnucli need of better language." Lord T. Howard's LetUr io 
Sir J, Harrington. 
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the English lords and ladies could pay him best. << He even 
appeared to be endeavouring to forget his native country and 
his father's house, having none of note about him but English. 
But above all was Sir Thomas Overbury, his Pythias."* This 
dose friendship, which ended in the murder of Overbury, com- 
menced with Garr's first appearance at court, and it became 
the custom to bribe and flatter Sir Thomas, on account of the 
influence he had with his friend. Cecil and Suffolk, who were 
rivals, tried hard which should engross him and make him theii 
monopoly. All this seems to have inflated Overbury, who 
was otherwise moderate and cunnning, and a man of excellent 
parts. But it was not till after the death of Cecil, in 1612, that 
the minion was allowed to take his flight to the highest pinnacle 
of honour, and to become a sort of dictator, both in the court 
and the kingdom. 

Ib the month of March, 1611, Carr was created Viscount 
Rochester, and made a member of the privy council in April, 
1612 ; and received also from his lavish master, the order of 
Ihe garter. Upon the death of the Earl of Salisbury, (Cecil,) 
he became Lord chamberlain, that post being given up to him 
by the Earl of Sufiblk, who succeeded Cecil as lord treasurer. 
And as the post of secretary became vacant for a considerable 
time, the &vorite did the duties of that office by means of Sir 
r. Overbury, whose abilities and experience made up in part 
Tor his own numerous deficiencies. Carr had now become, in 
^fllect, Prime Minister of England, as much as Cecil had been, 
:hough nominally he held no official situation ; and his power 
ind his influence were not decreased when the king nominated 
Sir Ralph Winwood, and Sir Thomas Lake, to be joint secre- 
:aries of state ; for those men were not high and mighty enough 
:o oppose the wishes of his favorite. But Sir T. Overbury, 
0rho, on several accounts, was distasteful to the king, became 
ui object of his jealousy and hatred, when James saw the entire 
confidence and affection which his minion reposed in him. 

I must now make a digression, and introduce a few more 
extraordinary characters on the stage, connected with Carr, 
birhich will lead the reader to contemplate, with much dismay, 
ihe horrors of a court life at that period. 

In the year 1613, the two noble Howards, the EsltI of Suf- 
folk, and the Earl of Northampton ,•!• seeing that there was no 
possibility of checking the mighty rise of (Carr) Viscount Ro- 
chester, they sought to bind him to their family, and so share 
ihe better in the good things which the king continued to lavish 

♦ WeWon. 

t Suffolk was the sod, NortbamptOD was the brotheri of Thomas, Duke of 
INorfolk, executed in 157X. 

18* 
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on the favourite. Suffolk had a daughter, the most beantifol, 
the most witty, and the most facinating young woman in the 
English court. This lady, Frances Howard, had been mairied 
at the age of thirteen, to the Earl of Essex, only a year older 
than herself ; the son of the unfortunate earl who had perish- 
ed on the scaffold, in Elizabeth's time. King James had pro- 
moted this ill-omened match out of a pretended regard to 
Essex's father. As the parties were so young, the bride wai 
sent home to her mother, a weak and vain, if not a yiciom, 
woman ; the bridegroom was sent to the university, whence 
he went on his travel to the continent. At the end of four 
years, they went to live together, as one of them supposed, as 
man and wife ; but if Essex rejoiced in the loveliness of hif 
bride, and the universal admiration she attracted, his joy was 
soon overcast for he found her cold, contemptuous, and alto* 
gether adverse to him. In effect, his countess was already 
enamoured of Rochester and his splendid fortune. 

Sir Thomas Overbury had assisted Rochester in writing hii 
passionate love letters, and had even managed sundry stoleo 
interviews between the lovers, in which what remained of the 
innocence of the young countess had been made a wreck : bat 
though Overbury's lax-morality did not prevent him firom ren- 
dering such services as these, his policy was strongly oppoaed . 
to his friend committing himself farther. 

He well knew the odium which Rochester would brinff upon 
himself, by proclaiming his love, and contracting an adwterine 
marriage with the countess ; and wishing to retain his own 
ascendency over the favourite, the fountain of riches and honoori 
tie was averse to the influence which the Howard's would 
obtain by the union. As the favourite was indebted to him, 
more than to any soul living, both for his fortune, understandiogi 
and reputation ; he spoke his mind freely and boldly, objectiDg 
the baseness of the woman, the dishonour of such a marriage, 
and declaring that if Rochester persisted, he would raise an 
nsuperable obstacle to the divorce from Essex, which was to 
>recede any open talk about the new marriage. The favourite 
*eemed to yield to the strong remonstrances of his friend and 
counsellor. Overbury, though familiar with the intrigues of a 
Dourt, and the worst vices of human nature, foresaw no mia- 
chief to himself ; he continued to derive profit and credit from 
his close connexion with the favourite ; and on the morning of 
the 21st April, 1613, he boasted to a friend of his good fortune, 
and brilliant prospects ; yet that very evening, he was commit- 
ted to the tower. Rochester, lover like, in his infatuation, had 
told all that he had said to his very beautiful, and no less re- 
vengeful mistress, who, from that moment, vowed his destmc- 
tloa. 
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In her first fury, she offered iSlOOO to Sir John Wood, to take 
ft life in a duel. But there was a too apparent risk and un- 
rtainty in this course ; and her friends (her uncle, the Earl 

JN^orthampton was among the advisers,) suggested a wiser 
Lpedient, which was to send Overbury on an embassy to the 
eat Duke of Russia. If he accepted his mission, he would 
i out of the way before the question of the divorce came on ; 

he took the aj^intment in the light of an harsh exile, and 
lused it, it would be easy to irritate the king against him, as 
I undutiful subject. When the mission to Russia was first 
en^oned to him, Sir Thomas seemed not unwilling to under- 
ike it. But then it is said, his friend Rochester told him how 
i«ch he relied upon his integrity and talent for business, how 
luch he would lose by his absence, and, in the end, implored 
im to refuse the unpromising embassy, undertaking to recon- 
ile htm soon with the king, if his majesty should testify any 
uqpleasure. 

By this time, nothing but Sir Thomas's immediate death 
rould satisfy the malignant countess ; and Rochester had be- 
ome as a pipe, upon which she played her stops as she chose. 
LB soon as Overbury had refused the mission, which was offer- 
d to him by the Earl of Pembroke, the chancellor, the favourite 
Resented to the king, that Sir Thomas was not only grown 
asolent and intolerable to himself, but audacious and disobedi- 
Dt to his sacred majesty. James, who already hated Over- 
ury, readily agreed with his minion, and the rest of the coun- 
ily that Overbury was guilty of contempt of the royal authority, 
l warrant, therefore, was brought up and signed, and Sir Tho- 
Das was sent to his dungeon. The countess's uncle, North- 
mpton, and her lover, Rochester, had prepared the business, so 
bat Sir William Wade was removed from the lieutenancy of 
he tower, and Sir Jarvis Elwes, a person wholly dependant 
tpon them, put in his place. By their order, the prisoner was 
;ept so closely confined, that his own father was not suffered 
visit him, nor any of his servants admitted within the walls 
f the tower. 

A few days affcer these strange practices, the Countess of 
Swex, backed by her father, the Earl of Suffolk, who signed 
he petition with her, sued for a divorce from her husband, upon 
he ground of the marriage being null, by reason of physical 
neapacity. Forthwith, James appointed, under the great seal, 
, commission of del^ates to try this delicate cause.* The 

♦ The delegates were. Abbot, Archbishop of Canterbury, the bishops of 
lOndon, Winchester, Ely, Litchfield and Coventry, and Rochester ; with 
lir Jolias Csssar, Sir John Parry, Sir Daniel Dunne, Sir John Benoet, Fran- 
M James, and Thomas Edwards, doctors of the civil law. 
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Ear] of Essex, who had suffered enoagh ahready from the beau* 
tiful vixen, made no resistaoce, but seems to have gone dadly 
into these measures, which would free him from so crooked a 
rib. It has been mildly said, that '' all the iudicious form0 
usual on such occasions, were carefully obserred.'f But it can- 
not be denied, that the course of the disgraceful investigatioDy 
"Was biassed by interferences and influences of a most unusual 
and irregular character. Abbot, the primate, who in all thi0 
foul business, acted like a man of honour and conscience, ob- 
jected strongly to the divorce, he must see that the divine com- 
mand of our Saviour, " those whom God join together, let n 
man put asunder," was utterly set at defiance ; but James 
always ready with his pen, took it up and answered the arch.* 
bishop in the double capacity of ahsolute king^ and special plead- 
er. He told Abbot, roundly, that it became him '^ to niaye fl 
kind of implicit faith," in his royal judgment, because he w 
known to have '' some skill in divinity," and because as h« 
hoped, no honest man could doubt the uprightness of his coa 
science. '' And," continued James, '^ the best thankfulnes 
that you that are so far my creature, can use toward me, is 
reverence and follow my judgment, and not to contradict ii;^ 
-except when you can demonstrate unto me, that I am micitake^ 
or wrong informed."* This, and this is not the only case tha'i^ 
might be cited, serves to show the validity of Dr. Dunluun*^ 
aphorism, that " the Protestant ascendency has given greats 

Sower to kings." James was never backward in writing or 
elivering this kind of schooling, or in seconding his minions 
through right or wrong ; but it is believed, that his zeal wa0 
quickened on this occasion, by the opportune gift of £25^000 
in gold, which Rochester made to him out of his ^ handsome 
savings. The primate, however, would not sacrifice his con- 
science, and three out of five of the doctors of civil law, tool^ 
part with him. The bishops were less scrupulous, for with, 
the exception of him of London, they all voted as the Hng 
wished ; and a divorce was pronounced by a majority of seveia 
to five. Such of the judges and delegates as voted for the 
nullity, were rewarded by James, but censured by his subjects* 
The son of Bilson, the bishop of Winchester, was knighted in 
consequence of his father's subserviency ; but the people reeord-^ 
ed the origin of the honour, by calling him Sir mUHty Bilson. 

The day before the sentence of divorce was pronounced, Sir 
Thomas Overbury, died in his dungeon. His body was hastily 
and secretly buried in a pit, dug within the walls of the tower, 
and care was taken to circulate a report, that he had died of 

* LiDgud. t The King's letter, state tiiala. 
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in iDfectiouB and loathsome disease. But from the first, it was 
believed and whispered that he had been poisoned. 

In order that this vicious countess of Essex should not lose 
rank by marrying; his favourite, James created Rochester, Earl 
of Somerset. The marriage ceremony was performed on the 
96th of December, in the Royal chapel, at Whitehall, in the 
msence of the king, and queen, prince Charles, (afterward 
King,) and a great confluence of the bishops and the temporal 
nobility. The countess appeared in the costume of a virgin 
bride, with her hair hanging in loose curls down to her waist. 
James Montague, Bishop of Bath and Wells, the king's favour- 
ite bishop, and afterwands the editor of his works, united the 
hands^ of the guilty pair, and pronounced the nuptial benedic- 
tion ; and Dr. Mountain, dean of Westminster, preached the 
marriage sermon. 

At night there was a gallant masque got up by the lords of 
the court. <^ The glorious days were seconded with as glorious 
nights, where masques and dancings had a continued motion ; 
'die king naturally affecting such high-flying pastimes and ban- 
quetings as might wrap up his spirit, and keep it from descend- 
ing toward earthly things."* Upon the Wednesday following, 
there was another grand masque got up by the lords and gen- 
tlemen of prince Charles's household ; and this so far surpassed 
the other, and pleased the king so well, that he caused it to be 
acted again on the following Monday, (4th January, 1614.) 

** But Whitehall palace was too narrow, much too circumscrib* 
^ a place to contain the triumphs of this vile marriage ; so 
theiy must be extended into the city of London ; the bride and 
bridegroom, accompanied by the duke of Lennox, my lord privy 
■eal, (Northampton,) the lord chamberlain, the earls of Worces- 
ter, Pembroke and Montgomery, with a numerous train of no- 
bility and gentry, were invited to a treat in the city at Mer- 
chant Tailors' Hall, where my lord mayor and aldermen enter- 
tained them in their scarlet gowns. At their entry, they were 
accosted by a gratulatory speech, and music ; the feast served 
by the choicest citizens, selected out of the twelve principal 
companies, in their ^ownes, richly furred ; after supper, they 
were entertained with a wassail, two pleasant masques, a play, 
and dancing ; and after all, the bride and bridegroom, with all 
this noble and ignoble crew, were invited to a princely banquet, 
and at three in the morning, the bride and bridegroom returned 
to Whitehall ; and before this surfeit of pleasure and excess 
"was well digested, the gentlemen (lawyers) of Gray's Inn, 
upon twelfth day, invited the bride and bridegroom to a 
masque." Roger Coke» 

• Wibon. 
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It is said the gentlemen of Gray's Inn did not very wUHngly 
commit this act of sycophancy, and that the great Bacon 
claimed for himself the entire merit of vanquishing their re- 
. pugnancy. 

in all things this shameful marriage, which insulted an^ 
shocked the moral feelings of the people, were celebrated wittB- 
£eu: more pomp and parade than that of the king's own daughter- 

The Puritans, who were wont to declaim against all showi^ 
and sports, found in these doings an inexhaustible subject fo^ 
reproach and invective. The countess, the favourite, the king 
the bishops, all came in for their share of opprobrium ; and 
people generally, whether Puritans, Churchmen, or Catholics ^ 
regarded this triumph of profligacy with disgust and horror. 

And all this time James kept trumpeting louder and louden 
that he was a heaven-made king, and that the duty of his sub- 
jects was a passive obedience, in all things, to his absolute an^3 
infallible will. 

It perhaps will be proper to gratify the curiosity of the readi- 
er, to inform him, that the ill-used £^rl of Essex appears agaics 
upon the stage, most conspicuously as the leader of the parlia^-^ 
mentary army, who caused the decapitation of James' unforta— 
nate son and successor. 

So far, this Carr has had very pleasant sailing, but aft^ 
long calm there often comes a violent storm, let us now 
how he weathers it. On the 15th June, 1614, about a week 
after the dissolution of the addle parliament, the Earl of North- 
ampton, the grand uncle of Somerset's wife, and the most crafly 
statesman of that faction, departed this life. His nephew, the 
Earl of Suffolk, and our hero, the favorite, divided his places 
between them, or filled them with their own creatures ; but hil 
death was a fatal blow to their interests, for they neither had 
his cunning or ability in themselves, nor could they procure it 
in any of their allies and dependants. 

But they might have maintained their ascendancy had it not 
been for a new favorite, George Villiers.* The doom of Somer- 
set was now sealed, his enemies had chuckled over the succesf 
of their scheme, (the introducing this young gentleman,) and 
the most timid saw, that there would no longer be any danger 
in accusing the once favourite of a horrible crime, which had long 
been imputed to him by the people. 

He was not so blind to his danger as court favourites have 
usually been, and before any proceedings were instituted against 
him, he endeavoured to procure a general pardon to secure him 
in his life and property. Sir Robert Cotton drew one out, ^< as 

* Who became Dake of Buckingham, and was stabbed at Portsmouth, bf 
Felton 
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laige and general as could be," wherein the king was made to 
declare ^ that of his own motion and especial favour, he did 
pardon all, and all manner of treasons, misprisions of treasons, 
mnrderSy felonies, and outrages whatsoever, by the Earl of 
Somerset committed, or hereafter to be committed." James, 
hoping hereby to rid himself for ever of his disagreeable im- 
portunities, approved of the document heartily ; but the chan- 
cellor Ellesmere refused to put the great seal to it, alleging 
that such an act would subject him to a premunire. 

Secretary Winwood is said to have been the first to declare 
that the Countess of Essex, and Somerset, had caused Sir Tho- 
mas Overbury to be poisoned. When James privately sum- 
moned Elwes — the lieutenant of the tower — into his presence. 
and questioned and cross-questioned him, he was fully convinced 
of the fieust, but he still kept the earl about his person, conceal- 
ed all he knew, and even simulated a return of his former warm 
a&ction. He went to hunt at Roystonj and took Somerset 
with him ; there, as he seemed '' rather in his rising than set« 
ting," he was attached by the warrant of the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Coke, who, however, had refused to proceed until James 
had joined several others in the commission with him. ^' The 
kine had a loathsome way of lolling his arms about his favorite's 
necKS, and kissing them ; and in this posture Coke's messenger 
finind the king with Somerset, saying, ' When shall I see thee 

r'n ? when shall I see thee again ?' When Somerset got 
warrant in the royal presence, he exclaimed, that never had 
nich an affront been ofiered to a peer of England ! ' Nay, 
moD,' said the king, wheedlingly, ^ if Coke sends for me, I must 
go ;' and as soon as Somerset was gone, he added, * Now the 
a — I go with thee, for I will never see thy fiewe any more !' 
This was at ten o'clock in the morning ; about three in the 
tflemoon, the lord chief justice arrived at Royston, and to him 
James complained that Somerset and his wife had made him a 
eo-between in their adultery and murder. He commanded 
aim, with all the scrutiny possible, to search into the bottom 
of the foul conspiracy, and spare no man, how great soever. 
And in conclusion, he said to Coke, ^ God's curse be upon you 
ind yours, if you spare any of them ; and God's curse be upon 
me and miney if I pardon an}' one of them.' "* 

Coke, who had many motives besides the love of justice, 
was not idle. He had owed many previous obligations to 
Somerset, but he saw that earl could never again be of use to 
him. He and his brother commissioners took 300 examina- 
tions, and then reported to the king, that Frances Howard, some 
time Countess of Essex, had employed sorcery to incapaciiate 

^ Rushm»th.^R. Coke. 
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her lawful husband, ELssex, and to win the love of Rochesteri 
(now Somerset,) that afterward, she and her lover, and her 
uncle, the late Larl of Northampton, had, by their joint con- 
trivances, obtained the committal of Sir T. Overbury, the 14^ 
pointment of their creature, Elwes, to be lieutenant of the tower, 
and one Weston, to be warder or keeper of the prisoner ; and 
farther, that the countess, by the aid of Mrs. Turner, had pro- 
cured three kinds of poison to Sir Thomas. 

Weston, the warder, who had been a servant to Franklin, 
the apothecary, who furnished the poison, had been arrested 
and examined at the first opening of these proceedings, and the 
countess and all the other guilty parties were secured without 
any difficulty, for not one of them suspected what was coming. 
Weston at first stood mute, but his obstinacy gave way to 
Coke's threats of the peine forte et dure^ and, to the exhortation 
of Dr. King, bishop of London, and he consented to plead ; 
but even then he pleStled not guilty, and so did Mrs. Toroer, 
Franklin, the apothecary, and Elwes, the lieutenant of the tower. 
Their trials disclosed a monstrous medley of profligacy and 
superstition^ and, what seems also equally monstrous, is the &ct 
that the learned Coke, the other judges, and all the spectaton 
believed in the force of astrology and witchcraft, and considered 
the credulitv of two frantic women as the most abominable of 
their crimes. Mrs. Turner, now the widow of a physician of 
that name, had been, in her youth, a dependant in the house of 
the Earl of Suffolk, and a companion to his beautiful daughttf, 
Frances Howard, who contracted a friendship for her which 
survived her separation. As certain vices, not unknown in the 
court of the virgin queen, (Elizabeth,) had become common 
and barefaced in that of her successor, it would not be fair to 
attribute the demoralization of the lady Frances solely to her 
connexion with this dangerous woman ; though it should v^ 
pear that she led her into the worst of her crimes, and foond 
her the means of executing them. When they renewed thdr 
intimacy in London, the lady Frances was the unwilling wife 
of Essex, and enamoured of the favourite, Rochester. Mrs. 
Turner had had her illicit amours also, and believing, as 
most ladies then believed, in the efficacy of spells and love 
philtres, she had found out one Dr. Forman, a great conjurer, 
living in Lambeth, and who was frequently consulted by court 
dames, and people of the best quality. Forman engaged to 
make Sir Arthur Main waring love Mrs. Turner, as much ai 
she loved him ; and soon after Sir Arthur travelled many milea 
by night, and through a terrible storm, to visit the widow* 
Instead of ascribing this passion to her own personal charms, 
for she was a most beautiful woman, she vainly attributed it 
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entirely to the charms of the crafty conjurer at Lambeth. All 
this she told to the amorous Lady Elssex, who, anxious for a 
like spell upon Rochester, went with her to the house of Dr. 
Forman. Like Mrs. Turner, the fair countess, for a wonder, 
diought her beauty less potent than his magical incantations ; 
•he was grateful to him for the favorite's love, and frequently 
Tinted him afterward with Mrs. Turner, calling him '^ father," 
and *^ very dear father." It appears, also, that the countess 
had secret meetings with Rochester at the house at Lambeth. 
The crafty wizard was since dead, but they produced in court 
some of the countess's letters to him, in which she styled him 
■weet fiither, and some of the magiJal apparatus, as pictures, 
puppets, enchanted papers, and magic spells, which makes the 
prfsoners appear the more odious as being known to have had 
Oealings with witches and wizards. 

At this moment, during the examination, a loud crack wag 
heard from the gallery, which caused great fear, tumult, and 
confusion among the spectators and throughout the hall, every 
one fearing hurt, as if the d — 1 had been present, and grown 
angry to have his workmanship shown by such as were not 
his own scholars. 'Sfipre was also produced a list on parch- 
ment, written by Forman himself, signifying ^^ what ladies loved 
u^ai lords J ^ in the court. The Lord Chief Justice Coke grasp- 
ed this startling document, glanced his eye over it, and then 
iasiated it should not be read. People immediately said that 
the first name on the list was that of Coke's own wife, the Lady 
Hatton. It was farther proved, though in some respects the 
evidence seems to have been such as would not satisfy a modern 
jury, that Weston had once lived as a servant to Mrs. Turner, 
who had recommended him to the countess, that it was at the 
lequest of the countess and her uncle, Northampton, communi- 
cated through her friend, Sir Thomas Monson, chief falconer, 
that Elwes, the lieutenant, had received him as warder, and 
placed him over Sir Thomas Overbury ; that Weston adminis- 
tered the poison — which was of several kinds, and procured 
iirom his former master, Franklin — in Sir Thomas' medicines, 
HNips, and other food ; that he, Weston, had told his employers 
that he had given him poison enough to kill twenty men, ad- 
annistering it in small doses at a time through a course of 
aeveral months ; and that Somerset had commanded, through 
Ihe Earl of Northampton, that the body of the victim should 
be burled immediately after his death. Franklin, the apothe- 
cary, made a full confession in the vain hope of saving his own 
neck ; Weston also confessed the murder and many particulars 
connected with it. Coke pronounced sentence of death u^^oa 
ill these minor criminals. As WeaVou ^aa oxk V)[W^ ir;^^^ ^ 
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Tyburn, Sir John Holies, and Sir John Wentworth, with other 
devoted friends of the fallen Somerset, rode up to the gallows, 
and endeavoured to make him retract his confession, but the 
miserable man truly said, '< Fact or no fact, I die worthily," 
and so was hanged. Elwes, the lieutenant of the tower, who 
made a stout defence on the trial, confessed all on the scaffold, 
and ascribed all his misfortunes to his having broken a solemD 
vow he had once made against gambling. The fate of the 
beautiful Mrs. Turner excited the most interest ; many women 
of fashion, as well as men, went in their coaches to see her die. 
She came to the scaffold rouged and dressed as if for a ball, 
with a ruff, stiffened with yellow starchy round her neck ; but 
otherwise she made a very penitent end. 

Both Coke and Bacon eulogised the righteous zeal of the 
king, for the impartial execution of justice, but their praise was, 
at the least, premature. James betrayed much uneasines oa 
hearing that his chief falconer. Sir Thomas Monson, was im- 

Elicated, and would probably '' play an un welcomed card od 
is trial," and when Monson was arraigned, some yeomen of 
the guard, acting under the king's private orders, to the astonish- 
ment and indignation of the public, carried him from the bar to 
the tower. After a brief interval he was released from that 
confinement, and allowed not only to go at large but also to 
retain some place about the court. According to Roger Coke, 
the author of the detection, the judges believed him to be ai 
guilty of the murder as any of the others. 

As for the trial of the great offenders, the Earl and Ck>unteif 
of Somerset, it was delayed for many months, under varioof 
frivolous pretexts, all of which tends to prove that James had 
all along a dread to bring his favorite to trial. Even from the 
documents which remain, we may see the king*s unceasing 
anxiety, and a system of trick and manoeuvre almost unparelld- 
ed, and which cannot possibly admit of any other interpreta- 
tion ; Somerset was possessed of some dreadful secret, the dis- 
closure of which would have been fatal to the king. 

The two prisoners, who were kept separate, were constantly 
beset with ingenious messengers from court, who assured theni) 
that if they would only confess their gnilt, all would go well^- 
that they would have the royal pardon to secure them in their 
lives and estates. Nay more, there was held out to Somerset) 
^^ indirectly, as it were, a glimering of his majesty's benign 
intention to reinstate him in all bis former favours." When it 
is stated that James' chief messenger and agent was the cor- 
rupt Bacon, it will be understood that the business was Mj 
done, and that the hopes and fears of the prisoners were at 
times elated and depressed, and their consciences were agitated 
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irfth a powerfal hand.* The countess, after much pains had 
been taken with her, confessed her guilt ; but Somerset resist- 
ed every attempt, most solemnly protesting his innocence of 
the murder of Overbury. When Bacon spoke of the king's 
determination to secure him in life and fortune, he wisely re- 

Eliedy '^ Life and fortune are not worth the acceptance, when 
onour is gone." He earnestly implored to be admitted to the 
king's presence, saying, that in a quarter of an hour's private 
conversation, he could establish his innocence, and set the busi- 
ness at rest for ever. But James shrank from this audience ; 
and the prisoner's request to be allowed to forward a private 
letter to the king was also denied him. Then Somerset threat- 
ened instead of praying ; declaring, that whenever he should 
be brought to the bar, he would reveal such things as his un- 
grateful sovereign would not like to hear. James Hay, after- 
ward Earl of Carlisle, the friend and countryman of Somerset, 
ud other particular friends, were despatched from time to time, 
by the trembling king, to the tower, to work upon the prisoner ; 
bat though, in the end, something must have been done by such 
means, they for a long time produced no visible effect upon the 
resolution of the Earl. When the confession of his wife was 
obtained, it did not materially bear against him. Bacon and 
the other commissioners, among whom were Coke, and the 
chancellor, Ellesmere, told Somerset that his lady being touched 
by remorse, had at last confessed all, and that she that led him 
to ofiend, ought now, by her example, to lead him to repent of 
his ofience ; that the confession of one of them could not singly 
do either of them much good, but that the confession of both 
of them might work some farther effect toward both, and that 
therefore they, the commissioners, wished him not to shut the 
gates of his majesty's mercy against him by being obdurate any 
bnger. But this reasoning was thrown away upon him ; So- 
merset would not '' come any degree farther on to confession, 
only his behaviour was very sober, and modest, and mild ; but 
yet, as it seemed resolved to expect his trial," <' Then they 
proceeded to examine him, touching the death of Overbury ; 
and they made this farther observation, that ' in the question 
of the imprisonment,' he was ' very cool and modest,' but that 
when they asked him someb questions that did touch the prince, 
or some foreign practice," (which they did very sparingly,) he 
** grew a little stirred." James received a letter from the pri- 
loner, but not a private one ; the tone of the epistle was enig- 
matical but bold, like that of a man writin? to one over whom 
he had power.f In it, Somerset again demanded a private 

* Bacon's works. Cabala. State Ti\«\%. 
t The letter is in Somen's Tncls. 
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interview, but James replied, that this was a favour he might 
grant after, but not befoie, his trial.* 

Bacon was intrusted with the legal management of the case, 
but he appears to have liardly taken a step without consulting 
the king, who postulated, with his own hand, the intended 
chiurges, and instructed the wily attorney general so to manage 
matters in court as not to drive Somerset to desperation^ or 
give, in his own words, '' occasion for despair or flushes." He 
was perfectly well understood by Bacon, who undertook io 
have the prisoner found guilty before the peers, without making 
him odious to the people. The whole business of Bacon was 
to put the people on a wrong scent, for the purpose of preventF- 
ing Somerset from making any dangerous disclosuies, and the 
other judges from getting any insight into some iniquitous secr^ 
which it imported the king to conceal. 

On the 24th May, 1616, the countess was separately arraign- 
ed before the peers. The beautiful, but guilty woman looked 
pale, and sick, and spiritless ; she trembled excessively while 
the clerk read the indictment, she hid her face with her &n at 
mention of the name of Weston, and she wept and spoke with 
a voice scarcely audible, when she pleaded guilty^ and threw 
herself on the royal mercy. As soon as this was done, she vis 
hurried away from the bar ; and then, when she was not pre- 
sent, to say, that her confession did not involve her husband, 
Bacon delivered a very artful speech, stating the evidence he 
had to produce, if she had made it necessary, by pleading not 
guilty. After this speech, the countess was recalled for a mi- 
nute to the bar of the lords to hear her sentence of death, which 
was pronounced by the Chancellor, EUesmere, whom the kinff 
and Bacon, after long deliberation, had appointed high steward 
for the trials. 

On the same day Somerset, who ought to have been tried 
with his wife, was warned by Sir George More, the lieutenant 
of the tower, that he must stand his triad on the morrow, owing 
to some causes not explained, but at which we may easily 
guess, amid so much tampering. The earl, who had before 
desired this, absolutely refused to go, telling the lieutenant that 
he should carry him by force in his bed ; that the king had 
assured him he should never come to any trial, and that the 
king duirst not bring him to trial. This bold language made 
More quiver and quake. ^' Away goes More to Greenwich, 
late as it was, being twelve at night, and bounces up the bach 
stairs of the palace as if mad." The king, who was in bed, on 
hearing what the lieutenant had to say, fell into a passion of 
tears, and said, ^' On my soul. More, 1 wot not what to do ^ 

* Lettex in Axclwoloi^iA. 
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Thou art a wise man, help me in this great strait, and thou 
shalt find thou dost it for a thankful master."* 

Returning to the tower, the lieutenant told the prisoner, that 
be had been with the king, and found him a most affectionate 
master toward him ; but, said he, to satisfy justice, you must 
appear, although you return instantly again, without any ferther 
proceeding, only you shall know your enemies, and their malice, 
though they shall have no power oyer you. With this trick 
of wit, he allayed his fury, and got him quietly, about eight in 
the mominff, to Westminster Hall : yet feared his former bold 
language might revert again, and bein? brought by this trick 
iatothe toil, might have more enraged nim to fly out into some 
fltraoge discovery, that he had two servants placed on each side 
of him with a cloak, take him violently from the bar, and carry 
him away ; for which he would secure them from anv danger, 
and they should not want also a bountiful reward. Weldon. 

The lieutenant of the tower, may have thought of providing 
the two sentinels, and the hood winking cloaks, but all the rest 
had certainly been suggested before hand by Bacon, in a '^ par- 
ticular remembrance for his majesty.'^ It were good, says this 
miracle of genius and proflicacy, ^< that after he is come into 
the hall, so that he may perceive he must go to trial, and shall 
be retired to the place appointed, till the court call for him^^ 
then the lieutenant shall tell him roundly, that if in his speeches 
be shall tax the king, that the justice of England is, that hb 
shall be taken away, and the evidence shall go on without him ; 
and then all the people will cry, '' Away with him P' and then 
it shall not be in the king's will to save his life, the people will 
be so set on fire.*}* Well may it be said, ^^ Justice is lame M 
well as blind with us." 

Somerset, however, when brought to the bar of the lords, 
was in a very composed easy humour, which Bacon took good 
care not to disturb, by any of those invectives that were usually 
employed against prisoners. He abstained, he said, from such 
things, by the kings order, though of himself, he were indispos- 
ed to blazon his name in blood. (This was a hard hit at Coke, 
who was a terrible dealer in invectives.) He handled the case 
most tenderly, never urging the guilt of Somerset, without 
bring;iDg forward the hope or assurance of the royal mercy. 
But the prisoner, who displayed far more ability than he had 
ever been supposed to possess, though he abstained from any 
iccusations or outpourings of wrath against James, was not. 

* Weldon says, that Sir George More " was really rewarded with a suit, 
^Rorth to him £1500, although Anandale, his great friend, did cheat him of 
OM half, to was therefore fabobood in friendship.'* 

tStittTmli. 
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willing to submit to a verdict of guilty, however sure of a 
pardon. 

** Proud as he is, that iron heart retains, 
His stubborn purpose, and his friend disdains." Popi. 

He maintained his innocence, and defended himself so ably, that 
the trial lasted eleven hours. In the end, the peers unanimous- 
ly pronounced him guilty ! 

He then prayed them to be intercessors for him with the 
king, adding, however, words which meant that he thought it 
would hardly be needed. But, who had seen the king^s rest- 
less motion all that day, sending to every boat he saw landing 
at the bridge, cursing all that came without tidings, would have 
easily judged all was not right, and that there had been some 
grounds for his fears of Somerset's boldness ; but, at last, one 
bringing him word he was condemned, and the passages clear, 
all was quiet. Weldon. 

A few weeks after sentence, James granted a pardon to the 
countess '^ because the process and judgment agamst her were 
not of a principal, but as of an accessory before the fact." A 
like pardon was offered to the guilty earl, who said that he, as 
an innocent and injured man, expected a reversal of the judg- 
ment pronounced by his peers. 

After a few years' imprisonment, Somerset and his wife re- 
tired into the country, there, as it is said, with much probabilitj, 
to mutually reproach, and hate each .other. 

The king would not permit the earl's arms to be reversed, 
and kicked out of the royal chapel of St. George, at Windsor ; 
and, upon his account, it was ordered, '^ that felony should not 
be reckoned among the disgraces for those who were to be 
excluded from the order of St. George^ which was without pre- 
cedent."* Here is a precious king, to be " the fountain of ho- 
now." Farther, to his eternal shame be it recorded, to keep 
the disgraced, the discarded favourite, and depositary of royu 
mysteries, from desperation, he was sdlowed for life, the then 
splendid income of i&4,000 (equal to £12,000 at the present 
time, or very little short of $60,000,) a year. 

The vile countess died in 1632, in the rei^n of Charles lat. 
the viler eai;} survived her thirteen years. Tnus this originally 
contemptible thing, who, only a few years before, had set the 
court and the metropolis all a sport and merry-making, had his 
life saved by a cruel and crafty king ;f but he was tamed dowOj 
and, like the harmless and principal character in a duck hunt^ 

* Camden's Annals of King James. 

t After calling down a corse upon himself, and his saeeessor, if h» ptf" 
^'■•W th^m which corse was actually executed upon his sod, fnhirits L 
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who, when closely pursued, is compelled (if not snapped down 
by the equally active, but more honest and zealous, pursuers,) 
to make a dive ; and then the only interest excited, is to know 
on which side the pond it will reappear ; he once poked his 
head up toward the end of this vile reign, but drew it in, and 
never rose again : and thus, 

'* When men of infamy to grandear soar, 
They light a torch to show their shame the more." 



/«MMA/^AA#^AM^^^«^AM^^^WMV«MM'^M^^AA^M'^AAMAMA#^ 
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*' Where little villains must submit to fate. 
That great ones may enjoy the world in state." Gabth. 

The principal one was the Tower of London, this place com- 
bined in itself a palace, a fortress, and a prison ; in the latter 
capacity, the last trial shows how woefully it was managed. 
The county prisons were not so numerous as at present, nor 
were there so many ordinary criminals. The judges went the 
circuits twice a year, but this year, I have seen it announced, 
they are to go the circuits thrice,* They were, however, <w)n- 
tinually occupied by various religious sectarians, who could 
not, or would not, consent to the various alterations continually 
making in religion. How could they ^ 

** He who complies against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still.*' Hudibkas. 

« In Greorge Fox's Journal, 1662, he states, << there were 3173 
of the Society of Friends imprisoned," himself often tfmong the 
namber. This journal gives a horrible account of the filth and 
management of these dreadful dens. 

* The reviewer of *' Essays on the Principles of Chritable Institutions," 
1886, states : '* The fact is, that our great wealth has brought with it its 
■mal eoDcomitsnta — profusion, excess, idleness, want, and crime ! While 
fur Gommerce, says our author, had increased one half, from 1821 to 1833, 
crime bad nearly quadrupled! In London alone, there are about 70,000 
MnODB who subsist on the profit of crime. We have 53,600 licensed public 
■MufaM, and 33,450 beer shops, in England. The quantity of spirits sold has 
Mtily doubled since 1823. In a penod of twelve years, from issi to 1833, 
population has increased 17 per cent, and the consumption of beer 102 per 
cent ; the pawnbrokers* shops have multiplied during the same year from 690 
to 1468. Dr. GK>rdon, physician to the London hospital, states, that at least 
16 par cent of ail the diseases under his notice are directly referable to in 
tnnpennca.*' GnUienuai't MagavifUt 1837. 
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Colonel LoYelace, a royalist and meoiber of parliament^ was 
imprisoned in the gate-house, ^Westminster, for merely present- 
ing an excellent petition of grievances from the county of Kent, 
Therein he wrote the following beautiful poem : 

TO ALTHEA, FROM PRISON. 

When love, with unconfioed wings. 

Hovers within my gates. 
And my divine Althea brings 

To whisper at my grates ; 
When I lie tangled in her lair, 

And fetterM with her eye, 
The birds that wanton in the air, 

Knows no such liberty. 

When flowing cups run swiftly round, 

With no alloying themes, 
Our careless hands with roses bound. 

Our hearts with loyal flames ; 
When thirsty griefs in wine we steep, 

When healths and draughts go free. 
Fishes that tipple in the deep, 

Knows no such liberty. 

When, like committed linnets, I 

With shriller notes shall sing 
The sweetness, mercy, majesty, 

And glories of my king ; 
When I shall voice aloud, how good 

He is, how great should be, 
Th* enlarged winds that curls the flood. 

Knows no such liberty. 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage, 
Minds, innocent and quiet, take 
• That for an hermitage ; 

If I have freedom in my love. 

And in my soul am free, 
Angels alone that soar above, 

Enjoy such liberty. 

A writer of such sentiments as these would not be drif«ft 
from any abstract idea, by a residence in a prison ; if he wai 
wrong, this was not the way for his opponents to teach bim "wM 
they thought was right. 

The following lines are by Charles Cotton, Esq., an adopted 
son of Izaac Walton, author of the ^' Complete Angler.'' 

" A prison is a place of woe, At times a place of right. 
Wherein no man can thrive. At times a place of wrong, 

A touch-stone sure, to try a friend, At timet a place of jades hm thiaw^ 
A^aveformenftlive. And hoiratt men among," 
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Hanway, in his "Virtues of Humble Life," 1777, says, 
** there were then no fit prisons for houses of correction. There 
was one at Trim, in the county of Mealh, Ireland, fitted up for 
that purpose, some years before there was one in England." 

Yes, gentle reader, hundreds of our pious forefather, whose 
souls were inspired with holy truths, could not, and did not, 
like the pliant reed, bend with every gentle breeze or raging 
blast, were cruelly immured in them ; and if they had had a 
Scott, to give elegant words to their oppressed thoughts, they 
night have said : 

'* I hate to learn the ebb of time, 

From yon doll steeple's drowsy chime ; 
Or mark it to the sunbeam's crawl, 
Inch aAer inch upon the wall." Laiy of tJu LuH. 
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" For the Lord hath created medicines out of the earth, and he that is wise 
^viU not abhor them." Ecclesiasticus. 

** Garth, generous as his muse, prescribes and gives. 
The shopman sells, and by destruction lives. Drtokn. 

On this important science, I have not much useful, but some 
curious information to give ; this science was at a very low 
dbb : glad should I be, if this century had furnished me with 
Some certain remedies, for the cure or mitigation of any preva* 
lent disorder. There were many of the same complaints that 
Clow afflict us, but the most prevalent were the plague, the 
Kgoe, the scurvy, the small pox, 

** And lordly gout wrapt up in fur. 
And wheezing asthma loth to stir." Swift. 

Thomas Gale, quoted in Ballingal's Military Surgery, states. 
'^ they use such trumpery as is put to horses' heels, and laid 
onon scabbed backs, and cobblers' wax, in the time of Henry 
VUL" Some of the practitioners were mere animal farriera) 
and animal operators. 

■ The following amusing extract may be found in a modom 
publication, from the original, in Her Majesty's State Paper 
Office, in which Lord Audelay prescribes for Mr. William Cecil, 
tfterwards the great Lord Burghley, then one of Queen Mary's 
Secretaries of State. The orthography is modernized. 
**€k)0d Mr. Cecil, 

'* Be of good comfixrty and plook up a luaty uuux^ Yuewi^YVGtfl. 
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then bhall you overcome all diseases ; and because it pleased 
my good lord admiral lately to praise my physic, I have written 
to you such medicines as I wrote unto him, which I have in 
my book of my wife's hand, proved upon herself and me bothy 
and if I can get anything that may do you any good, you may 
be well assured it shall be a joy to me to get it for you. 
'^ A good medicine for weakness or consumption : 
'< Take a sow-pig of nine days old, and slay him, and quarter 
him, and put him in a stillat, with a handfull of spearmint, a 
handfull of red fennel, a handfull of liverwort, half a handM 
of red neap, a handfull of clarge, and nine dates, clean picked and 
pared, and a handfull of great raisins, and pick out the stones^ 
and a quarter of an ounce of mace, and two sticks of good cin- 
namon bruised in a mortar, and distill it with a soft fire, and 
put it in a glass, and set it in the sun nine days, and drink nine 
spoonfuls of it at once when you list. 

" A compost : 
<< Item. — Take a porpin, otherwise called an English hedge- 
hog, and quarter him in pieces, and put the said beast in a still, 
with these ingredients. Item, a quart of red wine, a jHot of 
rose water, a quarter of a pound of sugar . . . cinnamon, and 

two great raisins 

'^ If there be any manner of disease that you be aggrieyed 
with, I pray you send me some knowledge thereof, and I doubt 
not but to send you a proved remedy. Written in haste at 
Greenwich, the 9th of May, by your true hearty friend — John 
of Audelay." 

To the right worshipful Mr. Cecil, this letter be 
delivered with spede." 
(Endorsed, " 9th May, 1553.") [Qeni. Mag-] 

In Percy's " Reliques of ancient English poetry," we are 
informed ^' as to what will be observed in this ballad, (Sir Can- 
line,) of the art of healing, being practised by youn^ princes; 
it is no more than what is usual, and was conformable to real 
manners, it being derived from the earliest times, among all tbe 
Grothic and Celtic nations, for women even of the highest rank) 
to exercise the art of surgery. In the northern chronicle,^ 
always find the young damsels staunching the wounds of theif 
lovers, and those of their husbands ; and even so late as the time 
of queen Elizabeth, it is mentioned among the accomplishmenttf 
o( the ladies of court, that ^< the eldest of them are skilful ift 
surgery." 

The admirers of Shakspeare, will probably recollect the fcif 
7i>Tfii^Iines, which to us appear an odd xeinedy : 
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" And telling me the 80v*r*ing8t thing on earth 
Is parmcLMttty for an inward bruise.'* 

When we consider the prerailioff opinions of the times, the 
general credulity, and particularly their outrageous astrological 
opinions, we need not wonder the art of heaJing was so low : 
for without a knowledge of the influences of the heavenly 
bodies '' no leech or doctor could pursue his craft :'^ it was only 
by reference to the conjunctions of the planets, the signs of the 
iiodiac, &c., that put the compositions of their vile nostrums 
into operation. These are amply discussed in a MS. book, 
found among some old papers at Losely house, in Surrey, 
lewed up in a cover of parchment, which had originally formed 
part of some ancient church music. 

It was, probably, the manual of some monk or parish priest, 
containing various notes likelv to be useful to him as a teacher 
of youth, a dispenser of medicine, a diviner of good and bad 
fortune, and a spiritual adviser of the sick and dying. Thus it 
had an elementary grammar, sundry prescriptions, a treatise on 
judicial astrology, divers prayers, and forms for last wills and 
testaments, demising property to ecclesiastical foundations for 
pious uses, and the good of the souls of the donors. 

The lapse of two centuries did not produce any change in the 
superstitious belief in the occult influences of the heavenly 
bodies ; and, therefore, with the certainty of that almanac, 
which still bears the name of an old astrologer, Vincent Winff, 
and tells us in our own time what parts of the human bo<^ 
will be affected in each successive day of the week throughout 
die year, we find a physician of the period of Queen Elizabeth 
informing his patient, that on Friday and Saturday the planetary 
influence would aflect his heart, and on Sunday, Monday, and 
Tuesday, reign in his stomach : when remedies would be in 
vain opposed to the domination of what Chaucer calls magic 
natural ; the uncontrolable secret influence of the spheres ; but 
that on the Wednesday seven night, and from that time forward 
foft fifteen or sixteen days, the administration of medicine would 
be passing good. Thus the physi^n found himself circum- 
seribed in his healing eflbrts by the stars, and constrained to 
wait for their propitious aspect, as patiently as the mariner who 
brings his ship to anchor, expecting the next spring tide to 
eirry her over the shoals which oppose her passage to the des- 
tined port. 

By degrees, the science of medicine emancipated herself from 
the dominion of the stars ; but over the fortunes of private in- 
dividuals even to the present time, with some they still hold 
mysterious sway. It may also be observed, that the Pharma- 
copeisB of ancient apothecaries, and chemists^ formerly ^isbabVS.- 
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ed the most extraordinary drugs. " Mummy,'' the crumbling 
dust of Egypt's swathed kings ; tincture of scuJIs ; oil of bricl^ 
and of flints ; aurum potabiie, '^ preserving life, in med'cine po- 
table,"* and hundreds of other strange ingredients were employ- 
ed by the old professors of chemistry, and the healing art. The 
irregular nostrums of quacks and non-medical prescribers also 
abounded. 

" The Birthe of mankinde, otherwise called the Woman's 
Boke,'' was translated from the German, 1540 : it was the first 
book illustrated with wood cuts, and the first on midwifery; 
the first edition has the name of Dr. Richard Jones, physician 
to the Queen Catharine, of Arragon ; the actual translator was 
a Dr. Thomas Reynolds. 

During the seventeenth century, the accoucheur, or male 
professional attendant, was substituted for the midwife. The 

Srincess de Conti was thus brought into the world ; she was the 
aughter of Madame de la Valliere. From statements which 
the writer has read in Gray's " Suppliment to the Pharmaco- 
peise," it may be doubted, whether humanity has been benefited 
by the change, and there is no doubt of its having been injurioos 
to the cause of female delicacy. 

Turner's ^' English Herbal," was published, 1551. 

Dr. Linnacre, established the college of physicians ; it wa0 
incorporated, 1588. 

In physics, there have always been epochs, theories, and 
hypothesis, the sects of physicians, have been as numerous as 
in religion. 

The cause of one of their prevalent disorders, the scurvy) 
was from their eating, during winter, vast quantities of salt meat, 
and little or no vegetables. 

Like other cooks, I do not sapper dress, 

That put whole meadows in a platter, 
And make no better of the gaests than beeves 

With herbes and greenes to feede them fatter. t 

According to Tusser, tney began killing for winter on St. Mar- 
tin's day, 1 1 th November. In large wealthy families, the quan- 
tity of salted provisions was almost past belief ; whole heca- 
tombs were slaughtered ; there was not only plenty of bacoOf 
but often times twenty large fat sheep, and several oxen. 

* We have seen among the stores of an old wine cellar in Devonsfaiifl^ a 
iboUle containing a liquid, in which leaves of gold were floating, glitter^ 
like golden fishes in a glass vase. The compound had a strong taste « 
imseed. Was this the aurum potabiie ? Oent. Mag. 

f Fron a ecofSng cook m PUiitii«. 
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^ — -— dried flitches of smoked beeve 

Hang'd on a writhen wytho since Martinmas eve ; 

♦ •**♦♦ 

When Easter comes, who knows not then 
That veale and bacon is the main 1 
And Martinmas beefe doth beare good tacke, 
When country folke do dainties lack." Tussis. 

Then their breakfasts consisted of broths, thickened with 
oat meal, made from this salted meat, so that the miserable 
scurvy was very prevalent. It much affected their teeth and 
gums : an old receipe from Bacon's work's, prescribes mastic 
and dragon's blood, of each the same quantity, finely powdered 
and mixed together, as a fashionable application.* 

For many centuries the surgeon was connected with the bar- 
ber ; the two societies were joined until the year 1746. 

It was stated by lord Thurlow, 1797, " by a statute still in 
fiMTce, the barbers and sureeons were each to use a pole. The 
barbers were to have their pole blue and white, striped, with 
Qo other appendage ; but the surgeons, which was the same in 
other respects, was likewise to have a gallipot and a red rag, to 
denote the particular nature of their vocation." 

Randle Holmes, a writer of 1688, gives some amusing infor- 
mation about this craft ; '^ the barber's dish had a piece of the 
rim cut out to fit the neck, and they made the lather, and ap- 
plied it with the hand ;" the brush was, as the reader might 
expect, a French invention, and was not used before the year 
1756 ; ^' a good lather is half the shave." As the operator had 
a great deal to do, such as pick out the ears, rasp the point of a 
tooth, and bleed if needful, hold a glass to the face for his 
patient to see if all was as he wished, and then brush his 
clothes, he would be sure to have customers waiting, so, for 
their amusement, there was a cittern, resembling a guitar, for 
them to play music upon.*}* The barber's art, according to an 
old dramatist, a character speaks thus, ^^ I instructed thee in 
the phrases of our eloquent occupation, as how, sir, will you be 

* Lord Bacon mentions, ** a coantess of Desboroueh, who lived seven 
•eora years, and did dontise twice, casting her old teetn, and others coming 
in their places. 

The following is a modem dentifrice, by M. Cadet de Gassincourt : 
" white sugar and powdered charcoal, each one ounce ; Peruvian bark half 
an onnce, of cream of tartar one and a half drachm, and of canella twenty- four 
grainifl, rubbed together to an impalpable power. He describes it as strengthen- 
ing the gums, cleansing the teeth, and destroying the disagreeable odour in 
the breath, which arises from decayed teeth : and as a preventive of tooth 
ache. Washing the mouth and teeth twice a aay, with salt and water 
is atrongly recommended." Combers " Physiology of Digestion.** 

t It appears, from Lyson, that the first of the clergy who wore wi^^s^ waA 
ArehtHi^K^ TiUotson, which was then not anUke nahoxiXVaax^ vu^'tA'^2^^m>< 

20 
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trimmed ? will you have your beard like a spade or a bodkin ? 
a pent house on your upper lip, or an ally on your chin ? a low 
curie on your head like a bull, or dangling locks like a spaniel ? 
your mustaches sharp at the ends, like shoemaker's aules, or 
hanging down to your mouth like goates flakes ? your loye 
locks wreathed with a silken twist, or shaggie, to fall on your 
shoulders." About eighty years past, they began to tal^ in 
newspapers. There is an etching of a barber's shop composed 
of monkies. At the foot are the following lines : Hone. 

** A barber*8 shop adorned we see, 
With monsters, news, and poverty, 
Whilst some are shaving, some are bled, 
And those that wait the papers read ; 
The master, full of whig or tory, 
Combes out your wig, and tells a atory." 

But in surgery, some feeble rays always precede some bril* 
liant light, and it approaches perfection gradually. 

For a considerable time, practitioners in medicine had licenses 
from the bishops of the dioceses to practice. 

Apothecaries (the name imports repositories,) at first began 
with culling simples, and were a sort of general shopkeepers 
in small articles, sold wine and tobacco ; and ^^ere also as they 
are very much at this period, their office was a sort of loung- 
ing shop, they did not profess to practice medicine until about 
1696. The apothecaries company rank as fifty-eight, on the 
list of the London city companies ; they supply the army and 
navy chests with medicines, and have a very fine garden or 
herbary on an extensive scale, a gift to them, by Sir Hans 
Sloane. 

Only eight pence was paid for the attendance of a physiciani 
all night J at an inn at Bristol, in the reign of Elizabeth. 

There has been for ages a sort of dietetary practice, but, un- 
fortunately for us who are afflicted, no one has yet been able 
to decide what is the best diet ; and I doubt not but some of 
my readers have been annoyed, as I have often been, with long 
lectures about what things are digestible and what indigestible^ 
while the party so lecturing has been eating what I should sup- 
pose was twice too much of even his fiivorite dietetic dish. 

There was an eminent practitioner, of the name of Sir Rich* 
ard Jebb, he was physician to George III., who, whcQ any of 
his patients asked him what they might eat, replied, ^< Anything 
but the tongs and poker." Hbj at any rate, had the good sense 
to perceive the folly of sinking the noble science of medicine 
down to the lower science of the cook's stew-pans, and the 
hutdaer^B shambles. 
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The author of " The Anatomy of Melancholy," gives long 
dissertations on fish, flesh, and fowl, which we in our day scout ; 
if there is anything in which he agrees with our time, it is in 
preaching up temperance. But the word temperance, now, has 
as various meanings as the word Protestant had during the reisns 
of the Stuarts ; each person uses it as synonimous with India- 
rubber, which can be stretched every way that suits the fancy. 
Here, therefore, we are still at fault ; he tells us, '^ Andrew 
Borde recommends a good draught of strong drink before one 
goes to bed : I say a nutmeg and ale, or a posset of the same, 
which many use in a morning ; but one thinks for such as have 
dry brains " — mark the phrase — " are much more proper at 
night : some prescribes a sort of vinegar, as they go to bed, a 
spoonful : Piso says, a little after a meal, because it rarities 
melancholy, and procures an appetite to sleep." 

I will give a few of his maxims, leaving the reader to follow 
them if he thinks proper : " I conclude, our own experience is 
the best physician ; be youthful in our old age, and staid in our 
youth, and temperate in both. A wise physician will not give 
physick but upon necessity, and first by medicinal dyet before 
he proceeds to medicinal cures." He states, " We live wholly 
by tippling in inns and ale houses, malting are their ploughs, 
their greatest traffick to sell ale." He also says, ^' some eat 
five times a day." 

Burton, in his 2d vol., gives plenty of medicinal recipes, 
but I expect they are more worthy the attention of the curious 
reader, than useful, if he were to take them ; I therefore do not 
transcribe any of them. The following are of about the same 
period, and the description more piquant and racy. 

In vol. i. p. 180, I gave some recipes from " The Queen'il 
Closet Opened," I am enabled, from a correspondent in " The 
Gentleman's Magazine," to give a few more, from " Here be- 
ginneth a booke of Physicke and Chirurgery, with divers other 
things necessary to be knowne, collected out of sundry old 
written bookes, and broughte into one order. The several 
things herein contayned, may be seen in the bookes and tables 
following, written in the year of our Lorde God, 1610." The 
work commences with the " thirty-three evil days " of the 
year, and a general calendar ; there is a curious medley of rules 
about the weather, astronomical calculations, and prognostica- 
tions. The first book has this title, ^' A coppye of all such 
Medicines wherew^ the noble Countess of Oxenfoide, most 
charitably, in her owne person, did manye great and notable 
cures upon her poore neighboures." The second book is en- 
titled, ^'Here beginneth a true coppye of such Medicines 
wberew^ Mr is. Johan Ounsteade, daughter uwJLt^ \.\:a ^^ti^^ 
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fule Mr. John Olliffe, Alderman of London, hath cured and 
healed many forlorne and deadlye diseases." The third book 
consists of prety conceits of cookery, as baked meates, gelliea, 
conserves, su^-plates, and others." The fourth book is head- 
ed, ^' Here foTloweth a booke which was founde in the parson's 
study of Warlingham." The fifth book contains " Certayne 
Medicines, which were taken out of the Vicar of Warlingham's 
booke, beinge, as he saide, taught him by the fayries." 

A few extracts may suffice just to contrast with the medical 
practice of the present day. To staunche bloude. 

" There were three Maryes went over the floude, 
The one bid stande, the other fient blonde. 
Then bespeake Mary, that Jesus Christ bore, 
Defende, Gods forbid thou shouldeste bleede any more." 

Whether this is to be spoken as an exorcism, or worn as a 
charm, is not mentioned. The custom of wearing charms was 
probably adopted by the Christians, from the phylacteries cS 
the Jews, which were little cubical boxes, or, as the word 
means, conservatories of a cubical form, sewed upon long fillets 
at given distances, each made of parchment, and containing a 
roll written upon it. They were worn chiefly on the left arm 
or wrist, and wound round and round about it. 

" To take away frekels — take the bloude of an hare, anoynte 
them with it, and it will doe them away." 

Either hares are scarce in the Highlands of Scotland, or this 
remedy is unknown there, or the Gaelic beauties find freckles 
killing, for certainly they seem to take little pains to remove 
them. The faries delighted in the crimson drops i'th' bottom 
of a cowslip ; and of the fairy queen we are told. 

The cowslip tall, her pensioners be, 
In their gold coats, spots yon see ; 
Those be rubies, farie flowers, 
In those freckles live their saTOort. 

The Highland shepherd sees as many captivating charms in 
the freckles of " the lovely sun-beams " of his love, as the 
queen of the fairy troop, that built the magic hill of Tomna- 
heurich in a night, saw in the sun-spots of her flavorite flower, 
before the unhallowed plough tore up the meadows of her pride 
on the northern border of yonder Ness. 

" For a man or a woman that hath lost theire speeche — take 
wormewoode, and stampe it, and temper it with water, and 
strayne it, and with a spoone doe of it into theire mouthes." 

Lay ao ointment on a speechless woman's tongue, who' dares 
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to withstand the torrents of eloquence it would most cert&inl^ 
produce, if it was an efiectual remedy ?* 

<< To make an akeing toothe fall out. — Take wheate meale^ 
and mixe therewith the milke of the hearbe called spurge, and 
make thereof paste or doughe, with which ye shall fille the 
hollows of the toothe, and let it be there a certayne time, and 
the toothe will fall out of it selfe. Also, if you washe your 
moathe and teethe once a month with wine, wherein the roote 
of this hearbe hath bene sodden, you shall never have paine in 
your teethe." 

There can be no doubt but the caustic quality of the juice 
of almost every specie of spurge, especially of Euphorbia peploSj 
applied to the human teeth, will corrode them rapidly. From 
its likeness to cream, and its severely acrid nature, the Irish 
call it the '^ d — l*s churning." In England, from its being now 
used to destroy warts, it is called " wart-wort." Turner, the 
&ther of English botany, uses the name under peplos, and 
speaks of the burning taste of the sea wart-wort, which he saw 
srowing on an island, near Venice. Gerard, also, who built 
his herbal on foundations laid by Turner, tells us of the hor- 
ribly acrid quality of sea spurge, which he experienced in com- 
pany 4vith Turner's ancient friend. Master Rich, in a walk along 
the sea coast, near Lee, in Essex. 

<' For him that hath naturally a red face. — Take four ounces 
of the kernels of peaches, and three ounces of gorde seedes, and 
make thereof an oyle, wherewith you shall annoynte his face 
mornynge and evenynge ; this will kill and destroy all redness." 

This recipe, if it was intended for the fair sex, as well as the 
gentlemen, might be found to furnish a very acceptable cosmetic 
for the toilettes of the blowzy beauties of the country, who long 
to exchange the rosy hues of Hebe, for the wan enchantmento 
that lighten in the smiles of loveliness in fashionable life. Not- 
withstanding it is confidently asserted it has been ^^ found true 
l^ experience ;" its efficacy may be much doubted, in removing 
the roseate, yet purple hues, that the liquor of prime fourtn 
proof brandy of Otarde or Martell suffdses over the toper's 
hectic face, much less in diminishing the crops of jewels that 
this potent liquor produces on certain promontories, and, as their 
name implies, << shine in the dark like a lighted coal." 

*^ To make the face fayre. — Take the blossomes of beanesi 
and distill them, and wash the face in that water, and it will be 
fcyre." 

* A note in Gardiner's ** Music of Nature," states, thai ** Wonfien talk 
better than men from the superior shape of their tongues. An ancient writer 
neaks of their loquacity 3000 years ago." Surely this faculty was girea 
«em to counteract, in some degree, man*8 tyranny o^ei itoa. 

20* 
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^' The blossoms of beans !" Who that is enamoured of the 
English fields and nature, has not inhaled their delicious Persian 
perfume, and has not been struck with the rich jet blackness 
of the beauty-spot on their corollsB ? But the American reader 
cannot enjoy this most delicious odour ; the horse-bean, not 
being able to withstand the heat and dryness of the climate. 
If any chemical art could possibly transfer this matchless per- 
fume to the toilette of the fair sex, in the shape of water of the 
bean flower, it would soon rival the Asiatic otto of roses. 

" To take away wartes. — When you kill a pigge, take the 
hot bloude and washe the wartes, and let it drye on them, then 
presently after, washe them and they shall be whole.'' 

I presume no one will try this remedy ; it is '^ going the 
whole figure " to the extreme of filth and folly. 

^' For to get a stomache. — Take rossenBolis halfe a pinte, rose 
water halfe a pinte, a qdarter of a pinte of dragon water, and 
two spoonefulls of sallett oyle, and halfe a pinte of worn) wood 
water, and one nutmegge beaten to powder ; boyle all these 
together a little while ; and after that, take five leaves of liver- 
worte, of lungwort three leaves, and two races of ginger beaten 
to powder, and put these to the foresayde, and drink of it 
evenynge and mornynge, twoe spoonefulls at a time, five dayes 
together." 

Indolence and sickly constitutions gave people bad appetites 
formerly, as well as now ; prescriptions for getting good aj^ie- 
tites abound in this collection. But beside the indolent, who 
will not take exercise to create a healthy desire for food, and 
the sickly, to whom nature has denied the pleasure of eating 
with a good relish, how many gourmands are there, who, in- 
stead of eating to live, live only to eat, and are constantly ex- 
citing medical men for tonics, stimulants, and dinner-pills. 

I shall give only one more, as the fiushion is now to have 
plenty of hair, as was the fashion in the times under review ; 
the fashionable world may use the foUowing recipe, which, if 
it has the efiect of producing as luxuriant a crop as our fore- 
fjBtthers had, probably I shall receive many silent thanks, whidi 
will amply lequite me for the trouble of transcribing it. 

" To cause haire to grow. — Take the water of flower-de- 
luce, and washe thy heade therewithe, and it shall cause hayre 
to grow. Also the water of rosemary hath the same virtue* 
If thou washe thy heade with the same water, and let it drye 
on agayne by itselfe, it causeth hayre to growe if thou be balde." 

The fairies communicated no idle piece of superstition to the 
vicar of Warlingham, when they affirmed that the water of 
rosemary was good for the hair, for it nourishes and refreshes 
it much. 
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Id the Rev. John Warde's Diary, is an entry respecting a 
Dr. Fry, which is a curious picture of an old physician receiv- 
ing his patients at home ; in the same way, I presume, as the 
counsellor in Hndibras, so excellently represented in the print, 
by the inimitable Hogarth, where, 

*' Books and money laid for show, 
Like nest eggs to make clients flow." 

*^ Saturday, 1 March, 1661. Mr. Burnet and I, was with 
Dr. Fry, at his house neare the tower, where wc saw him sitt 
Tery reverently with his hatt, with silver lace about itt, and 
his studying gowne on. He ask'd the good people many ques- 
tions ; there were att least twelve or fourteen with him while 
we were there." 

Oh ! what a strange sight should we think it, to see an old 
doctor^s roorA, he sitting by the fire, as above described, fitted 
up in the style of that period. To see the old ^< prescriptions 
IB distracted Latin, and such dealers in gibberish, whom Ben 
Jcmson thus reviles in his ' Alchemist :' " 

«« , This art, our writers 

Used to obscure the art, 

Becaase the simple idiot should not learn it, 

And make it vulgar.*' 

To see huge stufied alligators, sand-glasses to tell the rate of 
the pulse, and globes and stars ; how strongly would they re- 
call the saying of Ned Culpepper, that << A physican wiUiout 
attrologie, is bke a pudding without fat." 

At the close of a letter, from Sir Richard Lon^, who was 
chancellor of the Elxchequer, in the year 1665, time of the 
plague, he writes : '^ I pray use all possible care to preserve 
yourself and my house ; send for all things to burne, and make 
iMe of them daily. Lett noe body stirre out, nor any suitors 
come into the house or office ; lett every one take, every 
morning, a little London treacle, (molasses,) or the kirnell of a 
wal-nutt, with five leaves of rue, and a grayne of salt, beaten 
together and roasted in a figg, and soe eaten ; and never stirre 
ont &stins." Such a medicme as that I should think no per- 
son would take now, for any complaint whatever, it may be 
dasaed with those compositions that is neither a preventive 
nor an alterative, nor will it either kill or cure. 

Dr. Lind wrote on scurvy, in 1749. This eminent practition- 
er had the care of one of the English army and naval hospitals, 
and he observed, that out of 5741 sailors, under his care, only 
360 had the consumption, in two years. It has also been 
noticed that few sailors are afflicted with the stone. Dt. \icQ&. 
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says, salep or saloop ought to form a part of every ship's storeSi 
it should be put into portable soups, one ounce will afford a 
day's nourishment, it also neutralizes the ill efiects of sea 
water.* 

The late Sir William Blizzard, who died 1836, aged 93, cat 
off a man's thigh when 84 years old ; he was one of the last 
medical gentlemen who attended mercantile patients, daily, at 
Batson's coffee house, in the city of London, according to an 
old custom.^ 

In the year 1841, died. Sir Charles Throckmorton, Bart., aged 
84, who graduated at ESdinburgh, as a physician ; he never re- 
ceived but one fee, being a gentleman of landed property, 
derived from his ancestors ; he could do as he pleased about 
practising or taking fees. 

But in the same year, died Sir Astley Cooper, aged 72 ; his 
surgical profession brought him in from i618,000 to iS20,000 
per year. He received a fee of iSlOOO from George IV., fiw 
taking a wen from his head. 

He got very rich, bought a fine estate in Hertfordfllvre, which 
he farmed ; he bought up great numbers of poor horses in Lon- 
don, which he dieted and aoctored, and restored most of them ; 
the greater part wanting only rest and better treatment. 

Extraordinary Sleeper. — It appears proper to put this 
extraordinary character here, because it tends to show the me* 
dical treatment then in practice. 

Samuel Clinton, of Timbury, near Bath, a labouring man 
about twenty-five years of age, had frequently slept without 
intermission for several weeks. On the 13th May, 1694, he 
fell into a profound sleep, out of which he could not be roused. 
But after a month, he rose of himself, put on his clothes, and 
went about his business as usual. From that time, to the 9Ui 
April following, he remained free from any extraordinary drou- 
siness, but then fell into another protracted sleep. Hia friends 
were prevailed upon to try what remedies might e£^t, and 

* Dr. Miller states : ** In the army service, out of above 14,000 sick, only 
1800 died of wounds, but 6,500 of general disease.*' In an essay on this 
*' Medical Chirurgicai Transactions/' by Sir Gilbert Blaine, in Haslar hospital, 
there were about 8600 medical cases, to 1600 surgical ones. In Bnother 
essay, by Sir James McGregor, on the medical treatment, daring the Penin- 
sular campaign, there were 52,000 surgical cases, to 123,000 medical onen 

The mean annual loss of about 100,000 British troops, during the last five 
years of the last war, produced the following results: deaths, 7,159 ; dis- 
charged, 2,087 ; deserted, 2,642. 

t In that year^ Sir Robert Inglis stated, in the English house of oommonsb 
in a debate on the ** dead bodyoillf^* " there were always 800 demonatntoiib 
cutting up dead bodies in liondon," these were nearly all obtained by tht 
jetuuection men rifling the grave-yards. 
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aocordingly, he was bled, blistered, cupped, and scarified, but 
to DO purpose. In this manner, he lay till the 7th August ; 
when he awoke and went into the fields, where he found people 
rery busy getting in the harvests, and remembered, that when 
he fell asleep, they were sowing their oats and barley. From 
that time, he remained well till the 17th August, when he com- 
plained of a shivering, and ailter some disorder of the stomach, 
the same day fell fast asleep again. Dr. Oliver went to see 
him ; he was then in an agreeable warmth, but without the 
least signs of his beins sensible ; the doctor then held a phial 
of sal-ammonia under his nose, and injected about half an ounce 
up one of his nostrils, but it only made his nose run, and his 
eyelids shine a little. The doctor then filled his nose with 
powder of white hellebore, but the man did not discover the 
least uneasiness. About ten days after, the apothecary took 
fbarteen ounces of blood from his arm, without his making the 
least motion, during the operation. The latter end of Septem- 
ber, Dr. Oliver again visited him, and a gentleman present ran 
a large pin into his arm to the bone, but he gave not the least 

Xof feeling. In this manner, he lay till the 19th November, 
'n his mother, hearing him make a noise, ran immediately 
to him, and asked him how he did, and what he would have 
to eat ? to which he replied, << Very well, I thank you ; I'll take 
lome bread and cheese." His mother, overjoyed, ran to ac- 
quaint his brother that he was awake, but on their going up 
itairs, they found him as fast asleep as ever. Thus he con- 
tinued till the end of January, at which time he awoke per- 
fectly well, and very little altered in his flesh, and went about 
his business as usual." Philosophical Transactions, 

And also I suppose I must put here the following more ex- 
traordinary character, what treatment he should receive, would 
pQEzle Esculapius himself ; some have suggested the horse's 
treatment, which is '^ a bucket of water, and a broomstick," 
bat as he was still and quiet, better let him remain. 

From the Gentleman^s Magazine^ Marchj 1753. 

<< At Burcott near Bromsgrove, Worcestershire, lives Jn. Tal* 
lis, whose manner of life is very extraordinary. He was born 
at Solihull, Warwickshire, 1676. In 1724, being 48 years old^ 
he caused a room to be prepared for his reception, with such 
icrupulous diligence to prevent the accession of fresh air, that 
only one window was admitted, consisting of but four panes 
of glass, made thrice as thick as common, from a (foolish) opi- 
nion that by a body, so subtle as the air, thin glass might b^ 
pervaded. To this room^ he retired froui tio^ NVQit\^^\ra\.%>u&^. 
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regarding that fluid which supplies to all animals the breatli of 
life, as his mortal enemy he thought some farther precaution 
necessary for his defence . In the year 1725, therefore, he went 
to bed, from which he has not since risen ; and as his head in 
this situation is chiefly exposed, he has covered it with swath- 
ing wrappers, and caps that consist of near 100 yards of flannel, 
and he is often as long and as busily employed in adjusting the 
several strings by which these innumerable coverings are- 
secured, as a sailor in righting his tackle after a storm ; he has 
stoppers fitted to each nostril, he usually holds a piece of ivory 
in his mouth, and a piece of woollen cloth is laid over his face. 
His shirts are lined with swanskin, and the breasts and sides 
are quilted. 

■ " When I beheld him, he opened his eyes, and stretched him- 
self like a bat, that is just awaking from a sleep of six or seven 
months ; but, as he awaked thirsty, and disordered, he reached 
his cup, which was constantly placed near him, with some 
cooling liquor, and having drank, he exhibited his right hand, 
decorated with many rings, which he surveyed with great ap- 
pearance of satisfaction and complacency ; and entered into a 
description of Babel, the Nile, and crocodiles, (a dreamer.) 
With respect to his religious opinion, he is a quietist, and 
though he is not useful, he is at least harmless. There appears 
to be some tincture of avarice in his disposition, and the dark 
corner into which he has retired from the most fashionable 
vanities of life, does not appear to wholly have excluded afl^- 
tation and pride. There is no need to caution mankind against 
his peculiar extravagancies, and it might be thought that there 
was as little reason to recommend them as patterns for imita- 
tion. However, though I do not wish the ladies to adopt his 
head dress of 100 yards of flannel, yet I think they should not 
sacrifice the vigour of health, and the bloom of beauty, to a fly 
cap, or any fasnionable mode of more Southern climates, till 
our air is become equally temperate by the return of the sun, 
and that they would no longer increase the infelicities of oar 
long season of cold and darkness, by giving it power to rob ns 
of that, without which the sweetness of spring, and the splen- 
dour of summer, would cease to be the means of happiness.'^ 
In his day, not a century past, the component parts of atmo- 
spheric air were not understood ; the only way he could have 
tried his experiment eflectually, would have been by tying over 
his head, and close round his neck, a large bladder, and then he 
need not have waited long for the resnlt. In a room there would 
be, in spite of all that could be done, plenty of atmospheric air ; 
but the bladder would soon have convinced him of the value of 
hw whim. He ought to have known^ that every grown pefion 
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consumes four cubic feet of air per minute, making it unfit for 
respiration. 

Those who are not aware of this fact, may feel the ill effect 
by being in a crowded room. Even in winter, when a room 
is not crowded, a stove will deteriorate the air, if heated above 
212 decrees ; every particle that comes in contact, is rendered 
somewhat less fit for respiration ; yet, the plates of an iron 
stove, are often heated firom 500 to 700 degrees. 

About all the knowledge known of atmospheric air, in the 
sixteenth century, is expressed in the following couplet, which 
it IS said was believed in bv Lord Bacon : 

^ Bat tyre condensed, is turned to nine, 
And rsrified, comes tyre agtine/' Norton. 

The writer of the narrative most certainly ^^ need not caution 
mankind against his peculiar extravagances," particularly those 
who live in 

" A climate where heaven's breath 
Smells sweet and wooingly." 



TOUCHING FOR THE EVIL 

** Let's tell men freely of their fouler faults, 
And laugh at their vain deeds, and vainer thoughts." Brtdxn. 

Thirf is a very curious subject, and must be touched upon in 
a very delicate manner. While I read in the holy Scriptures, 
of many instances where the Almighty has vouchsafed to give 
to very humble mortals, power to cure diseases, it might be 
considered profanity in me, to deny its having been given to 
one or more of England's kings ; but I will take upon myself 
to deny J that it has anything to do with the legitimate succes- 
sion oi the crown ; and that seems to have been the prevailing 
opinion. It lay dormant during the commonwealth. 

This custom commenced, I believe, with Edward the Co»- 
fuiOTj and was continued down to the eighteenth century, for 
Dr. Samuel Johnson was touched when a youth. 

<' It appears by the newspapers of the time, that on the 30th 
March, 1714, 200 persons were touched by Queen Anne, among 
the number was Samuel Johnson, afterwards the justly cele- 
brated moral writer. He was sent by Sir John Floyer, then a 
physician at Litchfield; many years afterward, bein^ asked ^ 
ae remembered the queen, he said he \iada cou&ui^^mX. 
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how a kind of solemn recollection of a lady in diamondS|aiid a 
long black hood." 

The honourable Daines Barrington, has preserved an anec- 
dote, which he heard from an old man, who was witness in a 
cause, with respect to this supposed miraculous power of heal- 
ing. He had by his evidence fixed the time of the fact, by 
Qaecn Anne's having been at Oxford, and touched him while 
a child for the evil. When he had finished hm evidence, I had 
an opportunity of asking him, whether he was really cured? 
Upon which he answered, with a significant smile, that he be- 
lieved himself to have never had any complaint that deserved 
to be considered as the evil ; but that his parents were poor, 
and had no objection to the bit of gold. 

The learned and honourable writer, very properly observes 
on this occasion, that this piece of gold, which was given to 
those who were touched, accounts for the great resort upon 
this occasion, and the supposed miraculous cures." Pegg^B 
Curialia- 

When the day arrived for the performance of this miracle, 
the king was seated upon a throne, or chair of state, and the 
patients were led to the throne of grace by a physician. The 
king then stroked their cheeks with both hands as they knelt, 
while the chaplain, standing by in full canonicals, repeated over 
that passage of Scripture : ^' He put his hand upon them, and 
healed them." 

When they had all been touched, another chaplain, kneeling, 
having angels (pieces of gold coin, value IO9. each) strung wiUi 
ribbons, delivered them one by one to his majesty, who put 
them upon their necks after he had touched them, while tnis 
chaplain repeated this passage : ^^ That is the true light which 
came into the world." 

As the reading of a gospel commenced the service, an epis- 
tle concluded, with the prayer for the sick, somewhat altered 
ttom the liturgy, and the blessing ; after which, the lord cham- 
berlain, and comptroller of the household, brought a basin and 
ewer of water, and towel, for the king to wash his hands. 
Evelyn*8 Diary. 

1 know that ^' I must historifie and not divine." But reader, 
after having read this, and reflected, that this was perf(Nrnied by 
a people who were daily persecuting their Catholic brethrea^ 
and other sects, that had not power to resist, for what they 
called their superstitions, should you not have been glad to 
have heard, that the room (agreeable to their own practice,) 
had been cleared by a lusty band of broomsticks. Alas ! Eve- 
lyn says, ^' the popular delusion, was just as strong as it was 
during any period of the Catholic a^ea." A disastrous proof 
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of which he offers, is, that <' on one occasion, when the crowd 
of people was so great at the court surgeon's to obtain ticketS| 
tliKt six or seven were pressed to death in the confusion." 

On the 18th May, 1664, the following public advertisement 
was issued in the newspapers, for the healing of the people, by 
Charles II. : 

^' Notice. — His sacred majesty having declsdred it to be his 
royal will and purpose, to contimie the healing of the people 
for the evil, during the month of May, and then give over till 
Michaelmas next, I am commanded to give n'otide thereof, 
that the people may not come up to the town in the interim, 
and lose their laboui^.^' Hone. 

On the 6th March, 1677, the king touched 138, and all had 
medals. 

. As a proof of this Protestant delusion being just as strong 
as Catholic, in the biography of Flamstead, the eminent ma- 
thematician, it appears he was sent, at 19 years of age, (1665,) 
over from Derbyshire to Ireland, to be touched for his consump- 
tion, by a man named Greatrex. 

In George Fox's Jomrnal, he states he worked a miracle, 
viz. : << 1683, at Worminghurst, John Clavpole, of London, 
visiting there, he cured him of the stone ; he prayed for him, 

and laid his hands upon him, and the stone came away.*' These 

iastances were not connected with royalty. 
'' Such is human nature, we no sooner destroy one stron? 

bold of delusion but we establish another, and pursue it both 

covetuously and hypocritically, and with the same untiring 

^^ence." 
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CREDULITY. 

*BMddtt» the arte maggick, sortilege, physyonomye, palmestiyc, alcumye, 
iMetoiBaiicye, chiromancye, geomancye, and witchcrafte^waa taught there 
•lw.»» BaU*s English Votaries. 

The old Druidical or Saxon superstitious observances which 
ttQQsed the rural hear^ of England, during the heptarchy, 
Were for the most retained. The following is a list of their 
crazy fears, when, 

" With aoftef beankd, and milder light, 
Steps on the moon, through silent night." 

Our sturdy ancestors dare not look out a\ vo^tv 

21 
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" When darker shades around ub thrown, 
GiTes to thoughts a deeper tone." 

their thoi:^htless fears kept them from enjoying many gloriouf 
delights, when partial darkness covers the innumerable beauties 
of our earthly globe ; we have more wisely reasoned ourselyes 
out of many of these ridiculous phantoms ; and, therefore, find 
this temporary loss made up to us by those glorious and num- 
berless sparkling stars, which the Almighty, by his infinite 
omnipotence, has placed glittering in the magnificent canopj 
hanging over us ; and when the moon, 



II 



Lifting her silver rim 



Above a cloud, and with a gradual swim 
' Coming into blue light." 

she gives a fainter day, our minds have better subjects to 

contemplate, than upon bull-beggars, spirits, witches, urchinSi 
elves, hags, fiairies, satyrs, pans, faunes, calcars, syrens, Idt- 
with-the-can-sticks, tritons^ centaurs, dwarfis, giants, imps, coin 
jurers, nymphs from the water, changelings, incubuses, Robin- 
good-fellow, the man in the oak, the h — I waine, firier-drakei 
me puckle, Tom-thumb, and numerous hob-goblins ; besides, 
every cross lane contained, under the direction-post, a ghost, 
and every empty house was haunted. 

The prognosticators of the weather had their fixed days ; 
these were St. PauPs day. Candlemas day, and St. Swithin's 
day ; St. Mark's day was the day on which destinies were fixed 
of life and death, on Childermas day was fixed the days that were 
to be lucky or unlucky. From the doctrine of the ministry 
of angels, which is on Michaelmas day, every individual had 
assigned at their birth a good or bad angel. Drake. 

Shakspeare believed in the visitation from the spirits of the 
deceased , Lord Clarendon tells a long story about the ghost of 
Sir George Villiers, father of the Duke of Buckingham, who 
was stabbed by Felton, 1628, appearing several times to an 
officer, in the king's wardrobe, in Windsor castle, to tell him to 
go to his son and warn him, that unless he did something to 
ingratiate himself with the people, or at least to abate the eX' 
treme malice they bore toward him, he would be sufiered.to 
live but a short time.* 

I rather think I should have told this knightly ghost, he htl 
better go and tell his terrible prognostication to his son himself 

Courtship and Marriage. — When a young damsel Wii 
anxious to know something of the swain who was destined to 
be her husband, she was desired to run until she was out of 

* Hivtory of the Rebellion. 
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th, as soon as she beard the first note of the cuckoo, after 
:hy pulling off her shoe, she would find a hair in it, of the 
f oolour as that of her future mate. U she wished to sea 
iill appearance she was to sow hempseed. 

*' At eve, Itst midsmnmer, no sleep I sought, 
But to the field a bag of hemptetd brought ; 
I scttterM round the field on every side, 
And three times, in a trembling accent, cried : 
' This hempseed, with my Tirgin hand, I sow. 
Who shsll be my true loTe the crop shall mow !* 
I straight looked back, and if my eyes spake tmth, 
With his keen scythe, behind me came the youth." Oat. 

h^ also believed, if they went backward, without speaking 
no, into the garden, upon midsummer eve, and gathered a 
, and kept it m a clear white sheet of psneiy without look- 
it it till Christmas day, it will be as firesh as in June ; and 
I if I stick it in my bosom, he that is to be the husband 
come and take it out. This custom is alluded to in the 
|ring beautiful lines : 

** The moss-rose that, at fall of dew, 
(Ere ere its duskier curtain drew,) 
Was freshly gathered from its stem. 
She values as the ruby*s gem ; 
And guarded from the piercing air, 
With all an anxious lover*s care ; 
She keeps it for her shepherd's sake, 
Awsit the new-year*8 frolic wake- 
When faded, in its altered hue. 
She reads — the rustic is untrue ! 
But if its leaves the crimson paint. 
Her sickening hopes no longer faint ; 
The rose upon her bosom worn. 
She meets nim at the peep of mom ; 
And lo ! her lips with kisses prest. 
He pladcs it from her panting breast** 

a midsummer eve they gathered the plant called midsum- 
men, or the St. John's- wort, and stuck it up in their room ; 
lending of the leaves, right or left, would nerer fail to tell 
rhether her lover was true at fiilse. 

" Oft on the shrub ahe casts her eye. 
That spoke her true love's secret sigh ; 
Or else, alas ! too plainly told. 
Her true love*s faitnless heart was cold."* 

rose, the antiquary, says : " It is a popular superstition, 
any unmarried woman fasting on this eve, and at midnight 

• Fiom the «< Cottigs Qul»" « powi, Itaa. 
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laying a clean cloth, with bread and cheese, and ale, and fiitting 
down as if going to eat, the street door being left open, the per- 
ion whom she is afterward to marry will come into the room, 
and drink to her, by bowing ; and, after filling the ^ass^ will 
leave it on the table, and making another bow, retire." 
May-day was another day celebrated for 6fiaeiis. 

" Last May-day fair, I searchM to dnd a Busit, 
That might my secret lover^s name reveal ; 
Upon a gooseberry- bush a siiail I found, ! 

For always snails near sweetest fruit abound : j 

, I seizM the vermin, home I quickly specf, ^ 

And on the hearth the milk-while embers spread ; 
, , Slow crawPd the snails and if I right can spelli 
In the soft ashes marked a curious L ; 
Oh, may this wond*rou8 omen lucky prove, 
>• For L is found in Luberkin and love. 

With my sharp heel I three times mark'd the gfoundt 
And turn me thrice around, around, around/' GaT. 

Another way was to pare a pippin yery thin, and throw the 
rind over the left shoulder, it would in falling exhibit the initial 
letter. If she had more than one lover, and hesitated which 
to choose, she judged of their comparative warmth of affisctioB 
by hazel nuts, on all hallow eve : 

" Two hazel nuts I threw into the flame, 
And to each nut I gave a sweet-heart's name ; 
This, with the loudest bounce^ one sore amaz*d, 
That, in aflame of brightest colour blaz'd ; 
As blazed the nut, so may thy passion grow, 
For 'twas thy nut that did so brightly glow.'* Gat. 

The following elegant lines on this superstition are by ao* 
other poet, in which he conveys an instructive moral : 

^ These glowing nuts are emblems tru«, 
Of what in human life we view ; 
The ill-match'd couple fret and fume, 
And thus in strife themselves consume, 
' Or from each other wildly start, 
And with a noise for ever part : 
But see the happy, happy pair, 
Of genuine love and truth sincere, 

With mutual fondness will they burn, ■ 

Still to each other, kindly turn ; t 

And as the vital sparks decay, | 

Together gently smk away. 
Till life's fierce ordeal being past. 
Their mingled aahes rest at laat." Gratdon. 

i 

i^erthe amorous maiden had determined, by this Mazing ; 
ordeal, which she had determined upon, she would naturally 
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rish to commnnicate with him ; and to accomplish this, she 
)ok up the pretty little vermillion-sheathed insect, called a lady- 
iid, and thus addressed it : 

■* Fly, lady-bird, fly, north, south, east, or west, 
Bnt fly where the man is I love the best !'* 

St Afnes' eye was an important night among maidens ; it was' 
squired they should ifast, which was called St. Agnes' fast 

** And on Saint Agnes' night, 
Please yon with the promised sight, 
Some of husbands, some of lovers, 
Which an empty brain disco^rs." Bkm Jonbon. 

Auhrey gives a recipe for a lad or lass to obtain the much 
lenred sight of their lover : <' Upon this night, take a row of 
pins, and pull all out one after the other, saying a paternoster, 
ificlong each pin on your sleeve, and you will both dream of 
nm, and see him or her you shall marry." 

If a lover showed symptoms of inconstancy, a girl had only 
purloin his garter, and bind it with her own in a true lover's 
CBot, by which his heart was noosed beyond the power of 
iscaping. Oay^i Pastorals* 

Although the blank which was made by breaking up the 
Datholic religion, was filled up by several other sects, all of 
irhich was to the fancy of every Protestant, or if not so, he 
looght he might cobble or tinker at it until he made it so ; 
irithout using the least reflection, that 



«, 



Religion was intended. 



For something else than to be mended." Hudibbas. 

Fet still there wanted something more spiritual, and the low 
Pluming part of society did not therefore let this fine opportuni* 
^ pass away, for up started jugglers, quack doctors, and fortune- 
dlas, to ml up the vacancy. 

" Thus times do shift, each thing its tnm doth hold, 
New things succeed, as former things grow old.*' Hbjiriob. 

Sometimes the forbidden traffic of fortune-telling was a cover 
o the worst of trades, of pandering and of poisoning. This 
iMy appear strange to readers of the present day ; but it is well 
cnown, that Queen Elizabeth wished Mary, Queen of Scots, to 
^ poisoned, and was angnr with her keepers that they would 
^ot execute it for her. Marlowe says : << I learned, in Naples, 
^om to poison flowers." 

" The art of their necessities is strange. 
That can make tiieh vile things pxecioYkB.*^ BuixMfikva:^ . 

21* 
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When the civil wars commenced, and every hour was hig 
with events, then came the golden and glorious period of the 
astrologer; each party, and particularly the/ema/e5, wished to 
know the fate of their sires, theur husbands, their sons, or their 
sweet-hearts. Life of Lilly ^ 

Witchcraft. — The profanation practised by witchcraft is 
too horrifying to detail : this cruel foolery, with astrology, was 
helieved in by all the clergy of all sects, by the judgesj and 
also by men who, about this time, founded the royal society ;* 
therefore, it will not appear so surprising when it is found to 
have occupied, to a monstrous d^ree, those who, from their 
occupations in life, were less reflective. 

There was a wretch, of the name of Hopkins, who from 1645 
to '46, paraded from county to county, and who really executed 
sixty witches, in the county of Sussex : probably he had been 
studying intensely the 22d chapter of Exodus, 18th ver. King 
James did a great deal to create this horrible superstition ; nor 
did his death cool the zeal, for it became rampant under the 
long parliament. Dr. Zachary Gray, in his notes to Hudibras, 
. says, there were between 3 and 4000 persons executed tot 
witchcraft between 1640 and the restoration, and that he bad 
a list of their names. In Scotland, it was equally as terrible- 
^^ It continued, until chief justice Holt made a firm charge to t 
jury, on one of those disgraceful trials, which produced a ve^ 
diet of not guilty. In about ten other trials, from 1694 to 1701| 
the result was the same." Combers ConsUttUion of Man. 

The following verbatim extract, (except in the spelling,) 
from the church of Bottesford, gives a vivid account of this 
national delusion. In this church, there is a very splendid 
monument, to the memory of Francis Manners, earl of Rutland, 
which represents him, with his countess, and two children, ^vb^ 
are supposed to have been bewitched to death. '' When th0 
Right Hon. Sir Francis Manners succeeded his brother Roger 
in the Elarldom of Rutland, and took possession of Belvoir 
Castle, and of the estates belonging to the Elarldom, he took 
such honourable measures in the courses of his life, that be 
neither displaced tenants, discharged servants, nor denied the 
access of the poor ; but, making strangeris welcome, did aU the 
good offices of a noble Lord, by which he got all the .good love 
and will of the country, his noble countess being of the same 
disposition : so that Belvoir castle, was a continual place w 

* Even Mr. Baxter, the learned non-conformist divine, proriobneed tht 
disbeliever in witchcraft, *' an obdurate Saducee.** Sir Thomas Brown, aotbtf 
ofM book of " Vulgar JQrrors," and Olanvil, one of the first pramoters of tb* 
lojml society f were both eqaaUy UmUd ^'\0i \)t^ cra^V dAVnaion. 
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eiitertainment, especially to neighbours, where Joan Flower and 
her daughter were not only relieved at the first, but Joan was 
also admitted chairwoman, and her daughter Margaret as a 
continual dweller in the castle, looking to the poultry abroad, 
and the washhouse at Home ; and thus they continued, till found 
guilty of some misdemeanor, which was discovered to the lady. 
The first complaint against Joan Flower, the mother, was, that 
she was a monstrous malicious woman, full of oaths, curses, 
and irreligious imprecations ; and, as far as aj:)peared, a plain 
atheist. As for Margaret, her daughter, she was frequently 
accused of going from the castle, and carrying provisions away 
in unreasonable quantities, and returning at such unseasonable 
hoorSy that they could not but conjecture at some mischief 
among them ; and that their extraordinary expenses, tended 
both to rob the lady, and served also to maintain some debauch- 
ed and idle company, which frequented Joan Flower's house. 
In some time, the countess misliking her (Joan's^ daughter 
Margaret, and discovering some indecencies in her life, and the 
neglect of her business, discharged her from lying any more in 
the castle, yet gave her forty shillings, a bolster, and a mattrass 
of wool, commanding her to go home. But at last, these wick- 
ed women became so malicious and revengeful, that the earl's 
fiunily were sensible of their wicked dispositions ; for, first, his 
ddest son Henry, Lord Ross, was taken sick after a strange 
manner, and in a little time died ; and after, Francis, Lord Ross, 
was severely tortured and tormented by them, with a strange 
siekness, which caused his death. Also, and presently after, 
the lady Catharine, was set upon by their d — ^lish practices ; 
and very frequently in danger of her life, in strange and unusual 
fill ; and, as they confessed, both the earl and his countess, 
were no bewitched, that they should have no more children. 
In a little time after, they were apprehended and carried to 
Lincoln jail, after due examination belfore sufficient justices and 
discreet magistrates. 

^ Joan Flower, before her conviction, called for bread and 
batter, and wished it might never go through her, if she were 
guilty of the matter, but fell down and died, as she was carried 
to Lincoln jail, beinc extremely tormented, both in soul and 
body, and was buried at Ancaster. 

Tke examinatimi of Margaret Flower ^ the 22d January y 1618. 

' <* She confessed, that about four years since, her mother sent 
her for the right hand glove of Henry Lord Ross, and after- 
wards her mother bid her go again to the castle of Belvoir, and 
bring down the glove, or some other thing of Hfttii^ \j«t^ 
Ross's ; and when she asked for what, \xei mOfCkiet vnft'^«:^^3 
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to hurt my Lord Ross ; upon which she brought down a glove, 
and gave it to her mother, who stroked Rutterkifij her cat, (the 
Imp) with it ; after it was dipped in hot water, and so pricked 
it often, after which, Henry Lord Ross fell sick, and soon after 
died. She farther said, that finding a glove about two or three 
years since, of Francis Lord Ross's, she gave it to her mother, 
who put it into hot water, and afterwards rubbed it on Rutter- 
kin, (the Imp) and bid him go upwards, and afterwards buried 
it in the yard, and said, ' a mischief light on him, but he will 
mend again.' She farther confessed, that her mother and her 
sister agreed together to bewitch the earl, and his lady, that 
they might have no more children ; and being asked the cause 
of this, their malice and ill will, she said that, about four years 
since, the countess taking a dislike to her, gave her forty shill- 
ings, a bolster, and a mattrass, and bid her be at home, and come 
no more to 'dwell at the castle ; which she not only took ill, 
but grudged it in heart very much, swearing to be revenged 
upon her ; on which her mother took wool out of the mattrass, 
and a pair of gloves, which were given to her by Mr. VovasoD, 
and put them into warm water, mingling them with some blood, 
and stirring all together ; then she took them out of the water, 
and rubbed them on the belly of Rutterkin, saying, * the lord 
and the lady would have children, but it would be long first.' 
She farther confessed that, by her mother's command, she 
brought to her a piece of a handkerchief of the lady Catharine, 
the earl's daughter, and her mother put it into hot water, and 
then, taking it out, rubbed it upon Rutterkin, bidding him fly, 
and go,' whereupon Rutterkin whinned and cried * mew,' upon 
which the said Rutterkin had no more power of the said lady 
Catharine to hurt her. 

" Margaret Flower, and Phillis Flower, the daughters of 
Joan Flower, were executed at Lincoln for Witchcraft, March 
12th, 1618." 

The reader must make his own comments on this very com- 
mon, yet to us at this time, very extraordinary affair. But 
being given from an entry in a church book, made in a regular 
manner, at that superstitious period, it displays in vivid colours, 
the manners and the minds of the people, of these reigns, fitf 
better than any other sort of description. In feet, if given in 
any other form, I much doubt whether the narration would be 
believed ; and the time spent in transcribing it, would be as 
useless as running after a locomotive engine to light a cigar. 

^' CreduHty flourished as vigorously in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, as it ever did." Ay, and does now to a 
considerable extent, as far as astrology is concerned ! Take 
the three kingdoms through, and I wiU engage that in four out 
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of five of the farm houses, lambs and calves are not to be al« 
tered, nor pigs killed, when the moon is in certain signs. 

The following is the scale by which these superstitions are 
regulated ; the parts are said to be thus ejected : 
The head by T Aries. The reins by :Dz Libra. 

" neck " y Taurus. " secrets " TTl Scorpio. 

" arms " n Gemini. " thighs " f Sagittarius. 

" breast *' © Cancer. " knees " VS Capricornus. 

" heart " SI Leo. " legs " ^ Aquarius. 

" bowels Ul Virgo. " feet " X Piscefi(. 

How it came into the head of any human being, that the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac, or indeed, any of the visible heaven- 
ly bodies, can have any e^ect, good, bad, or indifferent, on the 
human or animal frame, is only to be ascribed to the common 
folly of letting the imagination usurp the place of the reasoning 
fiusulties. 

No event can offer so strong a proof of this folly contihuinff, 
as the vast increase in the sale of tnat most foolish of all fooliim 
publications, ^^ Moore* s Almanac.'*'' 

In the year 1834, the stamp duty was taken off almanacs, 
and then there were sold 521,000 copies of this one, being 
nearly 100,000 more than all the other almanacs in the year 
1828. In this outrageous publication, there are columns re- ' 
specting the moon, prognostications about the weather, and 
prophecies about political events, which thousands of the moon 
struck noodles believe in equally with the Bible. Indeed, it 
kas for hundreds of years been a common belief; we read of 
'^ DaphnuSy a Roman physician^ who preferred a supper to a din* 
tier, because he conceived the moon helped digestion* (Lem- 
prOsre'^s Classical Dictionary.'*^) 

Lord Bacon writes, '' brains in rabbitSy wood cocks j and caheSj 
ore fullest at the full of the moon :" which makes me think the 
head of this luminary of learning was not in that aspect, when 
he wrote so ; surely his head must have been rather gibbous, 
and the digits eclipsed. 

The celebrated John Dee, the mathematician, was a great 
astrologer, he was assisted by Ned Kelly, as his confederate, 
tiiQs alluded to by the author of Hudibras : 

" Kelly did all his feats upon, 
The d — I's looking glass, a stone.*' 

This inimitable writer, in a fine vein of timely satire, severely 
bshed all the astrologers ; thus he wrote of Cardan : 

** Garden believed great states depend, 
Upon the tip o* th* beards tail end, 
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That as he whisk'd it toward the aan. 
Strewed mighty empires up and down ; 
Which others say must needs be false, 
Because your true bears have no tails." 

Physic^oiny and Chiromancy, were more respected in the 
reign of Charles II., than they have been since ; tney were re- 
garded as next in dignity to their sister art, astrology. 

The first book on Chiromancy, was published hy (Seorge 
Wharton, in 1652. 

The mercurialists, physiognomists, chiromancers, philomaths, 
&c., were more numerous in this reign, than they have been at 
any other period: the ridiculous absurdities promulgated by 
those men, and the ready reception which a too credulous 
public gave to their trash, was truly surprising, and it is lamen- 
table to reflect that the press should ever have been prostituted 
in the dissemination of such foolish superstitions. The names 
of Dee, Kelly, Heydon, and Ramsey, stand conspicuous for their 
daring in this respect ; and there were many of infericNr note. 

Such was the credulity at that period, that there was scarcely 
a country town in which there was not a calculator of nativi- 
ties, and a caster of urine. Many, to their great emolument, 
united both professions, as a student in physic and astrology, 
was by the generality of the vulgar esteemed much supenor 
to a mere physician ; and planetary influence was (as it is very 
much now the case,) supposed to be of the greatest efficacy in 
human life, especially in love afiairs. Ckntleman^s MagazUie. 

FoRTUNE-TELLiNQ was a thriving occupation even in Lon- 
don, where the vain customers of the seers, or sybils, or rath^ 
d — ^Is, were not mere love sick waiting maids and amorous 
apprentices, but often men and women, or rather bipeds of the 
highest rank. 

The most celebrated fortune-teller, was a Dr. Campbell, a 
Scotchman, born deaf and dumb ; De Foe has written his life, 
and some particulars about the impostor ; he was attended b^ 
all ranks, and implicit confidence was placed in his preternata- 
ral sagacity and prescience ; it was said, 

" In omens he's unutterably skilled, 
If ever man spoke with the tongue of destiny, 'tis he." 

When goods were, lost, the cunning man was applied to, and 

thus he l^came a sort of rival to Jonathan Wild. Even thi 

would be thought wise and learned, had not shaken themselves 

loose from this degrading, unintellectual, unnatural thraldom: 

proving that 
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'* Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have ofttimes no connexion." 

Dryden calculated nativities, so also did Burton, the author 
of the ^' Anatomy of Melancholy. " Steele almost ruined him- 
self in seeking after the gra$id mageaterium. And Whiston, the 
profiine writer against Scriptural miracles^ not only believed 
in the miracle of Mary Tofts^ who is said to have brought forth 
a w^hole warren of rabbitSy but wrote to prove, that she was 
announced in the prophecies of E^kiel. These beastly, these 
irorse than brutish hallucinations, continued to linger amone 
fkerary men^ I am sorry to say, until they were mially laid, 
^y that grand of all grandest impostures, the Cock-lane Ghost ! 

Medical Quacks were more numerous, and flourished more 
gloriously, even than astrologers and for tune-tellers j and some 
3f them enjoyed such extensive practice, that they were en- 
ibled to parade about the country in a style that outvied the 
joealihiest nobility. One fellow, named Smith, used to ride his 
circuits in a coach drawn by six bay horses, a calash and four 
bllowed, and then a chasse marrie, with four more ; this im- 
30sing equipage was attended by four footmen, in splendidly 
Msed yellow liveries, trimmed with silver ; while the panneLi 
3f the carriage, wherein the crafty oracle rode, to administer 
irash to gazing fools, was decorated with this punning motto : 

^OENTO LaBORET FaBER.* 

This splendid train, however, was not wholly for show, 
Jiough the show was contrived to produce its well intended 
sfiect ; the footmen in yellow, were nis tumblers and trumpet- 
ixa ; some in blue were merry Andrews, apothecaries, and 
ipeech makers ; while the lady, who sat by his side in the coach, 
WBS a dancer on the tight rope. Macky^s Journey. 

Such was the credulity on one side, and such was the ef- 
Tontery on the other, for without the one the other could not 
xosper, that the foot of the moutUebank^s stage was often 
sovered with patent medals and certificates, purporting to have 
M>ine from the Great Mogul, the Sultan of Egypt, the Emperor 
>f Persia, the King of Bantam, and other remote potentates, in 
ittestation of his wonder-working cures.| 

This fellow cured every human disease for sixpence. Every 
itreet and lane was filled with quack advertisements, in which 
dl impossibilities in healing were promised, while every trick 
Was adopted by the writers to catch the unwary eye, and excite 
their besotted imagination. Sometimes the crafty trickster 
stated, that he had studied 30 years by candle-light. But the 
beat recommendation was of one that had not at\ii\»i %^. ^. 
* Tba artist Uboun (oi tilrer. ^ T«X\6t, t^o. ^^^. 
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but received his knowledge by a certain divine intuition. This 
was rank blasphemy, but it succeeded, for then, as now, it is 
believed that a seventh son was born to be an healing physician, 
and the seventh son of a seventh son was an iDfallibie physi- 
cian as soon as he was born. Yet this was going on in a PrO" 
testant country — all sneering, and many persecuting the Catho- 
lics and other sects — ^with two Universities full of Learned men, 
and a royal society formed to make experiments. 

These fellows could only be exceeded by that cunning fellow 
who advertised ! What think you, reader ? now do tell ; well, 
then, don't laugh ! the " Unborn Doctor. ^^* 

Even respectable chymists and druggists indulged in the same 
style, though not quite so inflated, in advertising the miracles 
of their laboratories ; their medicines were not only absolute 
curers, but might be taken with pleasure and delight. 

The following specimens of their announcements are taken 
from the newspapers of the first twenty years of the 18th 
century. There was angeUc snuffs which cures all diseases of 
the head, besides deafness, megrims, palsy, apoplexy, and gout ; 
and there was royal snuffy which was of course more potent in 
its effects, and therefore more costly. There was a medicine 
which cured the vapours in ladies by a single application, aye, 
and so effectual was its application, that the fit never returns. 
What effect it had upon the other sex it does not state, which 
is unfortunatly a great omission ; for a poet of that time said : 

** Sometimes the sexes change their airsi 
My lord has vapours, and my lady swears !*' 

Perhaps, in such case, it might have the same eflect upon both. 
There was another medicine for leanness^ by which the most 
attenuated hop-pole frame would expand, after a few doses, 
into the dimensions of a civic dignitary. By one, an electuary^ 
weak memories were completely renovated, so that the whole 
past was vividly revealed before the mind's eye in an instant. 
One does not know what success this nostrum had, one would 
think it must have been small, because one would scarcely 
think either fools or rogues would take it, they surely would 
not like to have their fooleries and rogueries reproduced ; but, 
from an after advertisement, it had a considerable sale, because 
no memory was as bad as being cursed with the helpnesses of 
" mere oblivion." Another, by only a few drops, hyphochon-' 
dria was banished, and all thoso blessed effects produced upon 
the mind, for which Macbeth'* s physician would have received 
a knightly fee. For who would have cared for a " mind dis- 

^ Tatler, No. 340.—6oldsmith'8 Citisen of the World. 
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erased}" when the healing vial sold for only half-a-'Crovmy and 
afew drops would send Avniffling away all the demons of a false 
and foul imagination. Then there were lotions to cure warts 
and pimples, soften the skin, whiten the parts that had become 
red, and redden the parts that had become white, and transform 
the whole complexion at pleasure, so that the homeliest face, 
which appeared before to have worn out two carcases, might 
assume the beiMaty and freshness of an angel. Although much 
hair wais a mark of beauty, still it grew where it was not always 
wanted ; therefpre, there was a depilatory to remove superflu- 
ous hairs* Who now will say that in England there was any 
difficulty of '^ putting on the new ni^n." 

So lowly and so condescending were the powers of chemistry, 
credulity, and curiosity, that the wonderful and incomparable 
" toig renovator " was brought forth, which was " a secret 
white water," highly distilled, and trebly rectified, to beautify 
and renovate the rusty perriwig. " By it," says the adver- 
tiser, ^' old wigs that look almost scandalous, may be made to 
shew inconceivably fine and neat ; and if any lock or part of a 
wig be put of curl by the hat, or riding in windy or rainy 
Weather, in one night's time it maybe repaired to satisfaction." 
In truth, such were the audacious follies, and so conspicuously 
nauseating and numerous were they, that the reverend author 
of the " Spiritual Qinxote^^^ ridiculed them by giving the cha- 
racter of a country squire, who bought all sorts of medicines, 
and taken them ; concluding, that as prevention was better than 
cure, he thought (thought, did I say ? he only thought that he 
was thinking) that he should never have any of the '^ diseases 
flesh is heir to," and thereby live for ever. 

How strongly does this chapter prove, " that thinking has 
been the least exerted faculty of privileged humanity." 

Lavater, in his 449th Aphorism, writes : ^' Thinkers are as 
scarce as gold, but he whose thoughts embrace all his subject, 
pursues it uninterruptedly, and fearless of consequences, is a 
diamond of enormous size." 

*' Thinking Johnny Bull's " government has very properly 
put these trumpery things under the stamp act. There are now 
550 difierent sorts of preparations subject to this duty. Morri- 
son paid, from 1814 to his death, in 1830, iS60,000 for stamps 
for his " Universal Vegetable Medicine ;" these were for home 
consumption — those exported were not stamped, or if they are, 
they are subject to a drawback, therefore foreign dupes take 
them untaxed. 

On looking back tp those fooleries, should we not be admon- 
ished by that beautiful maxim of the Gospel, to ^' pull the mote 
out of our own eye first." Are we entirely free firom these 

22 
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follies ? I tbink not, and therefore should not laugh at them tOl 
we are so ! But should judge them very charitably. 

" People there are who never smile, 
Their foreheads still unsroooth*d the while. 
Some lambient flame of mirth will plsy» 
That wins the easy heart away." Pbad D*Ajib. 

Yes, the " easy heart ^' is easily led away ! These believers 
for the most part show that vain man, who is always wishing 
to look into futurity, only used these various ways to arrive at 
that end, but which he can never attain : therefore, he had bet- 
ter at last place his only confidence in divine hope ! 

" Seek not the wherefore, race of human kind,*' Dawtb. 
But, ** wait the great teacher, death and God adore." 



Those who may consider they were only so many 
tricks, invented by crafty, lazy men, to get money by the least 
degree of hard labour, may not be far from the truth. We of 
the present day, however, should be more particularly cautious 
of our censures, for in no way, in no age of the world^ eitha in 
trickery on one side, or credulity on the other, has the present 
age been surpassed, simply by means of the engraving tofdj the 
steel plcUe^ and oblong bits of thin paper ! 

<* One reels to this, another to that wall, 
'Tis the same error that deludes them all.** HoEAOB. 
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" E?en such is Time, that takes on tmst, 

Our youth, our joys, our all we have^ 
And pays us but with age and dust ; 

Who, in the dark and silent grave, 
When we have wandered all our days, 
Shuts up the story of our days.*' Ralbioh. 

" Time is the stuff life is made of." You vo. 

Almakacs, or what may now be called, TVme's Tell-^ahs^ 
were introduced into England about the time of the Norman 
conquest ; they were of wood, and called log almanacs. Bradv, 
in his '^ Clavis Oalendaria," thinks Verstegan the most to be 
relied upon for the origin of this word : " They," he says, al- 
luding to our Saxon ancestors, '^ used to engrave upon certain 
squared Bticksj about a foot in lengthy shorter or longer, as they 
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■tiited ; the courses of the moones of the whole yeare, where- 
by they could alwaies certainly tell when the new moones, full 
moones. and changes should happen, as also their festival daies ; 
and such a carvedstick, they called an al-monaught, that is to 
saly, al-mon-heed ; to wit, the regarde or observations of all 
the moones, and here hence is derived the name of almanac." 

Dr. Plott, in his « History of StaflTordshire," 1686, says, in 
that country they were then in use. 

I proceed to give some extracts from the treatise on Judicial 
Astrology, contained in the Loseley House MS. book ; the hand 
unritins of it is of the 15th century, about the time of Ed- 
if^ard IV. 

** Here begynnes y® wise booke of Filosophie and Astrono- 
xnye, compiled and made of y® wisest Fiiosophers and Astrono« 
xners y* ever was sithence the worlde was begunne, that is to 
say, of the londe of Greece ; for in that lond Englischmen wyse 
and understandinge of filosofy and astronomy studit and com- 
jdled this boke out of Greke into Englysch, gracyously. 

Furst, this Boke tellis how many hevens ther ben, after- 
^arde pronouncith and declares of the course and of the grete 
amrvell of the planets, and aflerwardes of the signes, and of 
^he sterres of the firmamende ; aflerwardes of the elyments, 
mnd complexions, and manners of Man ; without which no man 
may come to profitable workinge of filosophy, ne astronomye, 
ne surgerye, ne other sotell science. For ther is no secte in this 
'WDorld that may worke his cra/te, but he have y* sciens ofy^ Boke. 
And yt is to understonde that there be xi. hevens, and ix. orders 
«f angels ; and after the day of dome ther shall be x. of angels 
«s there were at the begynnynge, when God made them. There 
be also vii. planetts movynge and workinge in vii. hevens ; and 
^here be vii. dayes, y® wiche take ther proper names of y« vii. 

51anetts, y^ be to say in Latin, Sol, Luna, Mars, Mercurius, 
upiter, Venus, Saturnus. In En^lisch Sunday, Munday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. Also 
there be xii. signes in the heest (highest) heven, whiche be 
moveabull ; that is to say, in Laten, Aries, Taurus, Gemini, 
Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricornus, 
Aquarius, aad Pisses. And these twelve signes be not bestes, 
but by way of filosofy they be likened to such beasts ; of the 
which signes everych hath a certain nomber of sterrs assigned 
to him ; and therefore the xii. signes be clepid the proper houses 
of the planets, in the wych they rest and abide at certen tymes, 
constellations fully declared. And a planet is for to say in 
Englische, a sterre which is discording for it is greater, and more 
of power to harniy than other that bless.^^ 
The writer here, I suppose, takes tVie 4em%&^^^^\^'^V«»- 
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finjgy in a bad acceptation, and I take occasion to observe that 
the same idea is expressed by our old standard poets, Shak- 
speare, Milton, and Jonson. 

'^ Also ther ben according, xii. months to y® xii. signs ; in 
the wych the xii. signes reign, that is to say, March, April, 
May, June, July, August, September, October, November, 
December, January, and February ; and y« xii. signes travel- 
len and worke to good in eche monethe, but one of them prin- 
cipally reigneth and hath dominacyoun (dominion) in his proper 
monethe." 

The MS. now proceeds to notice the influence of the signs 
of the Zodiac, and, with an ingenuity in perfect accordance with 
the darkness of the middle age, makes all the signs derive their 
appellations from some circumstances related in holy tm/. 

" Aries," we are told, " first of all reigneth in ye moneth of 
March, for in that signe God made the world ; and that signe 
Aries is cleped the signe for a Raniy inasmuch as Abraham made 
sacrifice to God for his son Isaac. And whoever that is borne 
in this signe shall be dredful (terrible !) but he shall have grace. 
The second signe, Taurus, reigneth in April, and is signe of a 
Bull ; forasmuch as Jacob, the son of Isaac, wrastlyd and strove 
with the Angel in Betbelhem, as a bull. Whoso is borne in 
this signe shall have grace in all beasts." 

It must be confessed that the above inferences are very forced, 
and what the import of '^ grace in all beasts " may be, one is 
sadly at loss to determine ; perhaps it implies good fortiine 
under every celestial sign. 

" The third sterre, Gemini, regneth in May, and is clepid the 
signe of a Man and Woman, forasmuch as Adam and Eve were 
made and formed bothe of a kynde. Whoso is borne in this 
signe pore and feble (feeble) he shall be ; he shal lefe (live) in 
waylynge and disease." 

It may be remarked, by the way, how readily the pious as- 
trologer deprives Castor and Pollux of the apotheosis with which 
the heathen poets had invested them ; although he set out by 
assuring us his treatise was derived from Greece, he displaces 
at once the twin sons of Led a, and establishes in their room 
Gemini of Iwo sexes ^ Adam and Eve ! 

" The fourthe signe. Cancer, reigns in June, and yt is clepid 
ye signe of a Crabbe, or of Canker, which is a wonne ; foras- 
much as Job was a leper, full of cankers, by the hand of God. 
Who that is borne in this signe he shal be fell (cruel,) but he 
shal have the joy of Paradise. The fifth signe, Leo, reigneth 
in July, and is clepid y® signe of a lyon, forasmuch as Danyel, 
the prophet, was put into a depe pitt amonge lyons. Who that 
is home in this signe, he shal be a bold thief, and a hardy. 
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^< The sixth sign, Virgo, runneth in August, and is clepid the 
signe of a mayden, forasmuch as our Lady Seynt Mary in y« 
bearin^e, and before the birthe, and after the birthe of our Lord 
Jesu Christ, our Saviour, was a maid. Whoso is borne in this 
signe he shall be a wise man, and wel stored with causes blame- 
abull (blameable.) — [Qy. well versed in instances worthy of 
reproof!] The seventh signe reigneth in September, and is 
clepid ye signe of a Balance, forasmuch as Judas Scariott made 
his councell to the Jues (Jews,) and solde to them the Prophet 
Goddis son for xxx". of their weighed money. Whoso be borne 
in this signe shal be a wycked man, a trai tour's and an evyll 
deth shal he dye. The eighth signe reignes in October, and is 
clepid y^' sign of a Scorpion ; forasmuche as the children of 
Israel passed throughout the Rede See, (Red Sea.) Whoso 
is borne in this signe shal have many angers and tribulacons, 
but he shal overcome them at the last. The ninth signe, Sa- 
gittarius, reigneth in November, and is clepid y® signe of an 
JLrcher, forasmuch as Kynge David, Prophet, fought with Go- 
liath. Whoso is borne in this signe he shal be hardy and lecher- 
ous. The tenth simoe, Capricornus, reigneth in December ; it 
ME clepid the sign of a Goat, forasmuch as the Jewes losten the 
blessing of Christ. In this signe whoso is borne shal be ryche 
cmd lovynge. The eleventh signe is Aquarius, it reigneth in 
J^anuary, and that is clepid the signe of a man pouring water 
out of a pot, forasmuche as Seynt John Baptist bap ty zed our 
Xiord Jesu in the fleuve Jordan for to ful61 the new law, as it 
^Tvas his will. Whoso that is borne in this signe shal be negli- 

Sent, and lose his thinges recklessly. The twelfth signe is 
^isses, that reigneth in Fevere, and it is clepid the signe of a 
S^ysher ; forasmuch as Jonas ye Prophete was cast into the sea, 
^nd three davs and three nyghts lay in the wombe of a gualle, 
^ whale.) who that is borne in this signe shal be gracyous, 
tiardy, and happy." 

I presume the reader has had ^enough from this '' wise booke 
CDf Filosophye and Astronomye," and will be impatient to know 
Something about their almanacs, by which this delusion is still 
kept up and perpetuated in a very great degree. 

The English almanacs were printed in Holland, 1472.* 

An almanac was printed by Wynke-de-Worde, in 1508, it 

"X^ras Lilliputian size, of fifteen leaves, calculated for the latitude 

of Oxford for twelve years. In the 22d year of the reign of 

llenry VIII, a sheet almanac was printed in red and black letters. 

* The first known authenticated public impression, from an engraved plate 
tn Italy, appears to have t>een an almanac, in which directions are given for 
'Ending Easter from 1465 inclosively, probably by Baldwin, in 1464.*' GretnU 

22* 
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In James I.'s reign, the two universities and the stationers' 
company had patent privileges exclusively to themselves. Tho- 
mas Carman, a bookseller and astrologer, had a trial respecting 
this right, and obtained a verdict in his favour. This cunning 
man gives the following sage advice : ^' Astrologers ought never 
to pronounce anything absolutely or peremptorily concerning 
future contingences, the reason is, lest he bring himself and the 
art under censure and condemnation, in case it happens he shall 
not take his measures truly, and the event contradict or answer 
not his prediction or prognostication." However, this piece 
of admonition was lost upon himself, who is said to have oeen 
so infatuated by the art, that having foretold the time of his 
own death, he starved himself ^ to prove the truth of his own 
prediction." Gentleman^ s Magazine, 

Partridge's, Moore's, and Poor Robin's, are the oldest ; an 
early copy of the last has the following remarks : 

^* It is customary to dedicate almanacs, as well as other books, 
80 this is dedicated to the world ; with pipers and ballad-sing- 
gers, it is a merry world ; with sick people, prisoners, and 
moneyless persons, a sad world ; with soldiers, a hard world ; 
with lawyers, a contentious world ; with a courtier, a slippery 
world ; with most men, a mad world ; and with all men, a bad 
world !" There is a mass of doggrel poetry for each month ctf 
the year, January begins thus : 

'* Best physic now to give relief, 
Is legs of pork and chines of beef.'* 

In prose he pompously tells his credulous dupes : ^^ There will 
be little of action among soldiers, unless it be some of the centi- 
nels blowing off their nailes." 

Poor Robin's, for 1685, gives the following list of drinkables 
which he recommends in his January rhapsody of rhymes : 
^' China ale, cock ale, lemon ale^ posset ale, Lambeth ale, notrae- 
radish ale, spiced ale, scurvy-grass ale, elemosynaiy ale." 

** O ale ah alendo^ thou liquor of life, 
That I had but a mouth as big as a whale, 
For mine is too little to speak the leaat tittle, 
That belong to the praise of a pot of good ale." 

*^ The diet most suitable to this season is custards and cheese- 
cakes, flawns, fools, and flap-jacks, bacon froyzes and basty- 
ptiddings, stewed prunes and sugar plums ; and for the drinks, 
tankar& of wine with lemons, bowls of punch, cider bracket, 
stepony, pomperkins, and a glass of brisk canary, which is never 
ottt of season." Sack seems to have been composed of other 
wiueSf aa we saj of punch, viz/.iuxa-^^xuo&b^anack-pimchi (miy 
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•pecifying the name of the particular spirit : so of sack, there 
was sherry-sack, canary-sack, &c. They were very fond of 
•herry, here are some lines in praise of it : 

Methefflin is fultome, 

Cold cyder and raw perry, 
Thus all drinks stand, with cap in hand, 

In presence of old sherry. 

Now let us drink old sack, old sack. 

Which makes us blythe and merry ; 
The life of mirth, the joy of earth, 

Is a good cup of old sherry ! 

(From a description of <' Cambridge Studies and Manners,'' 
1632, it appears the following were the prices of wines, a bot- 
tle of sack U. 7d'j of claret lOd.) 

" This quarter being so cold, makes people very hungry, so 
HiAi now all sorts of victuals will go down, whether it be the 
bag puddings of Gloucestershire, the black puddings of Wor-> 
CBBtershire, the white puddings of Somersetshire, the hasty 
puddings of Hampshire, or the pudding-pies of any shire ; 
"Whether sausages or links of Devonshire, white pots or Norfolk 
^mplings, all of them this quarter are in season ; but especial- 
ly about the latter end of December feed heartily on plum-por- 
Tidge and mince-pies."* 

He gives the following characteristic advice on travelling : 
lat. For those who have a mind to see strange countries, let 

* Mince, or shred, or Christmas pies, are said to have been suggested by 
the offerings of the wise men, who came to worship on the birth of our Sa* 
^our, bringing spices, &c. According to Misson^s *' TraTels in England,'* 
'the composition consisted of neat's tongues, chickens, eggs, sugar, raisins, 
JeniOD and orange peel, with various kinds of spicery, dLc. In the Northern 
parts, according to Brand, ** a goose was the chief ingredient ;'' he says, the 
2nt thing senr^ up at the chaplain's table, at St. James' palace, was a tuncen 
^rich luscious plum porridge. ' According to Selden's ** Table Talk," the 
)u>llov or toflSn shape of the Christmas pie, is the imitation of the cratch or 
mmnofir in which the infant Jesus was laid. Brand says, " about the reigns 
«f 0izabeth and James, they were called mtTiched pie*." The ingredients 
mtid shape of these pies are mentioned in a satire of 1656. 

" Christmas, give me my beads ! the word implies, 
A plot by its ingredients, beef and pies. 
The cloistered steaks, with salt and pepper lye, 
Like nonnes with patches in a monasterie, 
Frophaneness in a conclave ! nay, much more, 
Idolatorie in crust, 



And bak'd by hanches, then 



Serv'd up in cqfins to unholy men ; 

Defil'd with superstition, like the GentUes 

Of old, that woiship'd oniona, looU, «xA\dii\SLQii.^ 
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me tell them that Spain hath the best exchequer, France the 
best granary, England the fattest kitchen, Italy the richest 
wardrobe, Germany the best wood-yard, and Holland the best 
dairy. 

2d. There shall be much contrariety in the natures and dis- 
position of divers nations, as may appear by their actions ; for 
when you see three Stoedes, then you see two swash-bucklers ; 
three Danesy two dissemblers ; three ItaUanSy two swaggerers ; 
three Spanicardsy two lofty persons ; three Frenchmefiy two 

w masters ; three DtUchmeny two drunkards ; three Eng" * 

Kshmeriy two tobacconists ; three Scotchmeny two beggars ; three I 
Irishmeriy two rebels ; but when you see three Wekhmeuy then 4 
you see four gentlemen." • 

" These laboured nothings in so strange a style 
Amaz'd the anlearned, and made the learned smile." 

After Poor Robin had puzzled, plagued, and amused the 
nation for 170 years, it was dropped only a year or two past. 

But Moore's, is at once the most foolish compound or non« 
sense, that can possibly be conceived ; a perfect mess of astro- 
logical predictions, (agreeable to the advice of Tom Carman,) 
which will bear any construction, the moon struck novices 
choose to imagine. The writers of these queer things, seems to 
act up to the idea, that the veriest nonsense will be liked most. 
They have trespassed upon human patience, more than any 
other description of writers. It has been poetically observed, 

• 

" A little nonsense, now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men." 

But this abominable thing is all nonsense ; astrologersy or 
rather their credulous dupesy should recollect, '^ if the stars rule 
mankind, God rules the stars." 

" The Protestant almanac," printed at Cambridge, 1667, is 
full of base attacks against the (Jatholics. And the ^^ Yea and 
Nay Almanac, for the use of the people, called, by the men of the 
world, Quakers," is full of lewd remarks, and looiSe insinuations 
against them ; this was printed in 1680. 

'^ Vincent Wing's almanac," having been alluded to, vol. 1, 
page 116. It may be proper to inform the reader, that he was 
born 1619, and died 1668. He was the author of an << Ephe- 
meris for thirty years," a " Complete Catholica," and several 
other astrological and mathematical pieces ; his <' Astronomi 
Britanniorem," has been much commended, and is certainly ^ 
work of considerable merit. 

If I give another extract from these old twattling thingS| it . ^ 
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ii merely to show the manners and customs of their time. 
'* Vintners, shall get little by rich misers this year, for instead 
of canary, they drink a sort of liquor somewhat between frog's 
drink, and small beer ; too bad to be drank, and somewhat too 
good to turn a mill :" clearly showing they were addressed 
to the most besotted. 

*' Such were the forms that o*er th' incrasted souls, 
< Of our forefathers scatterM fond delight." 

' The " Ladies' Diary," was began by John Tipper, 1704, mas- 
ter o^Bablake school, in the city of Coventry. And the '^ Gen- 
tleman's Diary," commenced in 1741 ; these have held a re- 
■pectable rank among mathematicians. 

The " Nautical Almanac," began 1767, which may be con- 
sidered official^ being under the superintendence of the Astro- 
nomical Society. 

In 1828, beean the '^ British Almanac," by the society of 
lUieful knowledge ; that year, the amount of stamp duty on 
slinanacs, amounted to i^30,136 3«. 9(/., which, at \s, 3d» 
sach, shows there were then in circulation, only 451,593. 
lYhereas, of that trumpery, old Moore^ which has lasted about 
140 years ; there are now sold about half a million^ exhibiting 
% sad mental appearance of the English reading population ! 
Wliile we have been dinned so long with an account of their 
newspapers being the '' very best possible public instructors ^^ 
•^ the march of intellect ^^'^ ^^ the school-mcuter being ahroad^^^ and 
3ther such senseless bragging tj;^sh. And while there have 
seen societies busily employed (or pretending to have been so,) 
about ameliorating the condition of the negroes, and others. 
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*' To me be nature's volume broad displayed, 
And to peruse its all instructive page — 
My sole delight." 

Dr. Good, in his " Book of Nature," says, " Philosophy is 
ft pilgrim for the most part of honest heart, clear foresight, and 
Unornamented in dress, and manners ; the genuine bride to whom 
heaven has betrothed him, is reason of celestial birth, and of 
spotless virginity ; and the fruit of so holy a union is truth, 
vrftue, sobriety, and order." 

It is investigations of this nature, that strongly marks the 
distinction between " the stoic of ikie 'wooA»,\WxMMo.^^5Msva^. 
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a tear,'' and civilized life. Besides, as the Almighty has placed 
us in a beautiful world, surely we cannot better employ our 
leisure, and our faculties, than in investigating its productions. 

Dr. Tillock finely remarks, ^' chemical research conducts to 
the knowledge of philosophic truths, and forms the mind to 
philosophic enlargement, and accuracy of thoujght, more happily 
than almost any other species of investigation, in which tte 
human intellect can be employed." 

But all of us cannot be chemists ; men's minds are so Yarious* 
ly formed, that some sciences are more adapted to some peoplf* 
than others ; and, perhaps, many errors are made in placii 



than the genius of their ofi&pring ; hence is there a cause for 
shifting and roving, which in a great degree would be avoided, 
if the mind was actually absorbed in the pleasure arising from 
their profession, independent of any mere profit that may arise 
from it ; when the mind is delighted with its pursuit, more pro- 
fits are more likely to arise, r^or should the rules of a sect 
be suffered to have too much weight ; it has been well observ- 
ed of the American West, that *^ genius has such 



power :" 



" That e^en the Qaakeri stem and plain. 
Felt for the blooming painter boy." 



It is the study, or the practising of pursuits of this natatty 
which the writer oders, with some diffidence, as being in his 
opinion the best remedy to counteract the evil inclination fiir 
gambling, and for grogs ; he can say for himself, that the plea* 
surable excitements arising from them, and literary pursuitSi 
have at all times afforded him excitement enough, and a never 
failing fund of contemplation and delight. 

" Nature exhaustless, still has power to warm, 
And every change presents a novel charm." 

This study may be so conducted as to be a never-fiulii^ 
solace, to be as kind, and as generous, as the noble and endear- 
ing quality of mercy, which 

** Gives e'en affliction a grace, 
And reconciles man to his lot.** Cowpib. 

Dr. Paley writes, " every man has a particular train of 
thought into which his mind falls, when at leisure from the im- 
pressions of ideas that occasionally excite it ; and if one train 
of iblaking be more desirable than another, it is surely thai 



^ 
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which regards the phenomena of nature, with a constant re- 
ference to a supreme intelligent author." 

It looks well when young people exhibit an assiduous curio- 
sity after the works of nature ; although the curiosity may at 
times be lavished upon things of little value ; it is an harmless 
zealy and should rather be encouraged than repressed : it may 
lead to something of value. 

** For lives the man, whose universal eye 
Hath swept at once the unbounded scheme of things : 
* Mark*d their dependance so, and firm accord 

As with unfaltering accent to conclude, 
That this availeth nought.** 

Scientific investigations have another great and good effect : 
they make home delightful, and fond parents find their children 
harmlessly engaged, under their own roof, when otherwise, 
perhaps, they would be roving about acquiring wild and wicked 
habits. They cannot help but lead to good, and although they 
may occasionally bring forth some ebullitions of vanity for 

" Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much ; 
Wisdom IS humble, that he knows no more.'* 

Tet age and experience will correct this. In the dying words 
%}f La rlace, '^ what we know is but little, what we are ignorant 
^f is immense." 

The authorities for the following statements, are Beekman's 
** History of Inventions;" Parkes%j "Chemical Catechism;*' 
•* Silliman's Journal ;" Ewbank's " Hydraulics and Mecha- 
nics ;"* Swainson's " Natural History ;" Lardner, and others.| 

Cast iron began about 1543. Without this important metal, 
^nost of the wonderful works of modern times could not have 
iDeen put into practice. In 1576, Robert Norman discovered 
^he dip, and made the first dipping needle ; he found the dip to 
fee seventy-one and a half; the variation of the needle in 1581, 
Avas 10® 15' east. In the reign of Elizabeth, water works were 
^^rected to grind corn at old London bridge ; and in 1582, Peter 
JMorrice, a Dutchman, erected the water works at that bridge, 
"^o supply the city with water. Water works were erected for 
t.he same purpose at Exeter, in 1694, and at Norwich, 1697. 
^llum works were at Gisborough, in Yorkshire. Christopher 
SSchieder, of Augsburgh, constructed, in 1579, a quadrant, (still 

* This excellent work of deep and profound research, should be in th« 
Viands of every mechanic. 

t The writer hopes he shall be excused, if, in the transcribing, he has made 
errors in dates ; they were made at intervals snatched from his daily avocft* 
_t.ioiis. 
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to be found at Oxford,) and in 1606, an armillary sphere. In 
1590, Frances Hood, invented the cross or quarter staff for 
navigation. In 1600, Dr. Gilbert made artificial magnets ; 
watches are alluded to by Shakspcare ; Guido Fawkes bad 
one ; Charles I., in 1660, incorporated the watchmakers' com- 
pany ; there were repeating watches in Charles II. 's reign ; la 
169S, English watches were obliged bylaw to have the maker's 
name, lest discreditable ones should be sold as English. First 
account of procuring zinc at Goslar, 1617 ; it was first discover- 
ed in India, and brought to Europe this century. In 1604, the 
Satellites of Jupiter discovered. Napier's Logarithms dis- 
covered. The English were the last nation in Europe to make 
fire works, yet they were fond of them ; there were exhibitions* 
of them in London 1612, '13, which cost «£6000. In 1615, 
Andreas Libarias put forth his scheme for prolonging human 
life, by the tratisfusion of blood from one person into another. 
In 1619, circulation of the blood discovered. In 1624, Van 
Helmont used the word gas, when writing about the Grerman 
Spa. In 1622, the barometer was invented; in 1647, the 
heights of mountains began to be measured by this instru- 
ment. 

** In tnbes of glass mercurial columns rise, 
Or sink obedient to the incumbent skies ; 
Or, as they touch the figured scale, repeat 
The nice gradations of circumfluent heat." Dabwin. 

In 1623, the duchess of Buckingham, in a letter to her hus- 
band, writes, '^ I have sent you spectifyer glasses," which I sup- 
pose means spectacles. Stamped papers used taxed in Holland 
1624. David Ramsey ^ot a patent, 1630, for steam and other 
purposes. In 1637, John Jenyns had a grant, the first privi- 
leged for keeping an intelligence office for servants, and things 
lost in London. In 1634, John Day, a sworn broker, obtained 
permission to print a weekly price current of all commodities. 
The first transit of Venus over the Sun's disc visible to mortal 
eyes, was seen 24th Nov. 1639, by Mr. Horrox, and his friend, 
Wm. Crabtree. In 1653, sympathetic ink, from a recipe of 
Peter Borel. Spirit of wine, and also of rosemary, made public 
1659. About 1663, Evelyn introduced gold varnish. Bills 
of course, of exchange, first published at Hamburg ; and of the 
price of gold, 1687. Dyeing and calico printing in England, 
1690. The air pump was invented 1654. In 1643, Torrecelli 
announced the discovery, that water was raised in pumps by 
the pressure of the atmosphere. In 1654, Otto Guericke in- 
troduced pistons to atmospheric machines. In 1660, the first 
mill for pe&rl barley at Saardam, in Holland. In 1663^ saw- * 
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mills were first introduced into England by the Dutch ; TTt^ 
Ham Penn first introduced them into Pennsylvania. At the 
sreat fire of London, 1666, they had no fire engines, they were 
m operation at Nuremburgh, 1656 ; the hose was added at Am- 
sterdam, 1672. In 1667, the common council of London order- 
ed pumps to be put to all the wells, a strong proof of many at 
that time being open. Gold wire much improved by the pre- 
sent system of wire drawing. Spangles, and filagree works 
produced. Buckwheat fu*st cultivated. In 1663, the mar- 
. quis of Worcester's " Century of Inventions " first published. 
In 1666, the Dutch ribbon loom of many shuttles was intro<luc- 
edyalso marbled paper. Phosphorous discovered at Hamburg 
* 1669, by Brandt, he was the last of the old school of Alchy- 
mists, (which, though a vain infatuation, has rendered much ser- 
vice to experimental science.) In 1670, rolling or milled lead, 
invented by John Hale. In 1675, Sir S. Morland had a patent 
for the forcing pump, which led the way for Bramah's hydrau- 
lic press. Joseph Locatteli, a Carinthian, invented a machine 
to sow seeds ; in 1669, Evelyn communicated the particulars 
to the royal society. In 1674, Earl Sandwich translated a 
Spanish work on metals, and about refining and gilding. In 
1665, letters of health were obtained by consuls, to avoid qua- 
rantine regulations. John Hautsch, a German, (died 1670) in- 
vented a small carriage that a person could move as he sat in 
it. Convex mirrors with foil. In 1670, glass cutting, and 
etching on glass. The Dutch invented two half ships, which 
"they called a camel, to buoy up large heavy laden vessels over 
sand banks. In 1670, Andrew Yarranton, was sent from Eng- 
land to Saxony, to learn the art of tinning sheet iron. In 
^682, the Dutch used tanners' bark for forming beds in gardens ; 
'^rom them it was introduced into England. In 16S0, a comet 
discovered, which is the largest of modern times. In 1690, 
'Vrhite paper was made at Dartford, in England, which paid a 
^ax in 1711. Scilla Augustina, pointed out the difference be- 
'^ween fossils and recent bodies. M . S. Maria, an admirable 
delineator of insects ; she was born 1647, died 1717. Captain 
^avary, had a patent for steam engines, date 1698 ; these and 
^^ewcommen's were, in 1710, employed for draining mines. 
Xjiterary property began to be secured in the reign of queen 
-A.nne. In 1692, sealing wax as now used by Francis Rosseau. 
Xn 1697, was invented the pantaleon or piano forte. Prussian 
l>lue discovered 1709. 

Those items which follow are without date, but they will be 
tbund to belong to these reigns, but perhaps not in due chrono- 
logical order, the actual dates I do not know. 

The clepsydroe or water clock. The te«L\ \o\axMKvft.i^^gsa!L 
• 23 
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brought from Ceylon. The ear-trumpet, invented (rather be* 
fore the speaking-trumpet, by Morland.) Bolting cloths, for 
dressing flour finer, and attached to the mill machinery, the best 
were made in England of wool. The sun-flower introduced 
from South America. Artificial pearls and hollow glass beads, 
imitation of gems by coloured glass. Grold leaf beat much thin- 
ner. A chain pump on board the Roebuck, which sailed with 
Dampier, to New Holland, but was impeifect. John Haute- 
ville gave the device for pendulum watches, which were after- 
wards brought into use by Huygens, and others. Papin makes 
the digester, and adds the piston to steam ; the safety valve had 
been introduced before. Sanctorius invented the thermometer, 
which wQs improved by Sir I. Newton and Boyle. Copper * 
mines began to be worked in England ; when copper was for- 
merly found among the tin, in Cornwall, it was thrown away, 
no miner knew how to reduce the ore ; when this art was em- 

?loyed, various combinations were made, and one was called 
^rince Rupert's metal. By the silver produced from the lead 
mines in Cardiganshire, Sir Hugh Middleton obtained his 
wealth, which enabled him to bring the New River water to 
XiOndon. Cork, for stopping bottles, began to be used by the 
apothecaries. Cochineal, from Mexico, regularly introduced, 
and the beautiful scarlet colour produced with it, and tin in 
solution. Eau- de-Luce brought to perfection, an excellent 
remedy for the bite of venomous insects, but if a drop gets into 
the eye it causes blindness. Army camp mills. Sugar ex- 
tracted from milk. Artificial ice, for cooling liquors. Liemon- 
ade introduced. The hygrometer used for taking of specific 
gravities. Leaf skeletons of plants, and plant impressions. 
Gunter invented a logarithmic scale, he observed the variation 
of the compass, and itself varying. William Gascoign, killed 
at the battle of Marston Moor, 1644, first used two convex 
glasses in the telescope, and was the first to employ the quad- 
rant. 

The first cabinet, or museum, in England, was formed by 
John Tradescant, 1650 ; he was (either a Fleming or a Dutch- 
man) gardener to Charles 11. 

Redi was an experimenter upon animals, born 1628, died 
1698. Sir Hans Sloane, (born in Ireland,) died 1753 ; his col-* 
lection formed the nucleus of the British Museum. Swam- 
merdam, born 1637, died 16S0, first applied the microscope to 
examine the minute parts of the animal structure. Trembly, 
of Geneva, born 1700, died 1784, first nolii'ed the fresh water 
polypi. Willoughby, born 1634, died 1672, assisted by Ray, 
IS considered the father of English systematical Zoology. 

The honorable !(lobert Bdyle, seventh, and youngest son of 
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the first earl of Cork, is considered the father of English ex- 
perimental science: he was born 1627. Lobat, a Fleming, 
was royal botanist to James I. John Field is the earliest writer 
on cosmography. William Recorde first wrote on arithmetic, 
in English ; also first on geometry, and the first to introduce 
algebra. 

From the close of the 15th century, until the time of Bacon, 
there were not, perhaps, a dozen names in the department of 
mathematical and physical science ; but, after this time, there 
came forth a flood of light from all parts. 

In the appendix I shall give a list, during these reigns, of 
the eminent men of all nations ; the account whigh I have 
given includes, I believe, about all that can be said of the state 
of science in Europe. I am induced to make it so general, 
fearing my readers might suppose I am giving a partial account. 
Although an Englishman born, and an admirer of a great part 
of her ancient institutions, still I hope this consideration has 
not made me swerve from historic truth. Genius belongs to 
no one countr3^ App. 349. 

It will, however, be perceived that of the few arts brought 
forth, very few are really due to our forefathers, the most of 
them being brought from various parts of Europe, principally 
from Germany. But England was soon in the field ; her men 
of science and research were equally active, pushing forth, with 
the usual zeal, energy, and alacrity in the same glorious path. 
The inimitable Goethe pays the following compliment, well, 
and, as may be expected by him, prettily expressed :* — *' We 
must do the English the justice to allow, that they have learnt 
to appreciate what is good, and to propagate it with singular 
generosity." He wrote this at Padua, in 1787, on inquiring 
for an edition of the works of Palladio, which had been edited 
and illustrated by a ^r. Smith, the English consul at Venice, 
solely at his expense. 

Grrrnwich Observatory. — The engraving on the next 
page represents this iniportant institiution, which was founded 
by order of Charles IL, at the instigation of Sir Jonas Moore, 
and was built under the direction of Sir Christopher Wren, 
on a mount, in a very beautiful park, 

" ^Vhere Groenwicb smiles upon the silver flood.*' 

The grounds and planting of the timber was laid out by Le 
Notre. It is very poor soil, and although at this distance of 

* Lord Byron told Baron Goethe, " For fifty years he had b^«a >2ga ^te> 
diepated sovereign of European literature.** 
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time, since the planting, there is only one magnificent tree, in 
a secluded part, where there grows plenty of fern to protect the 
young fawns. It has always been greatly admired for its varied 
and extensive prospects. Barclay, in his <^ Icon Animorum," 
recommends ^^ Greenwich for one of the best prospects in 
Earope, and to see London, on the one side ships, and pleasant 
meadows on the other." 

In vol. i. p. 42, I mentioned some of the European obser- 
yatories ; besides those there are the following : at Uranburgh^ 
1676; Utrecht, 1636 ; Nuremberg, 1678 ; Berlin, 1711 ; Bo- 
logna, 1714 ; Lisbon, 1728 ; Pisa, 1730 ; Stockholm, 1746. 

The first person appointed to the office of astronomer royal 
was John Flamstead, 

" With that he circles draws, and squares, 
With cyphers, astral characters." Huoibras. 

He drew the following chart of the heavenly bodies at the time 
of laying the first stone, still preserved on a sheet of parchment. 




The Phoenicians, the first navigators, are said to have sailed 
t^ the stars, in the great and little bears. 
The jeats 1708 and 1715, were very ae^ei^ ^\i\k»* 

23* 
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Balloons. — From a communication from Mr. Clark, in ^' the 
Gentleman's Magazine/' 1834, it appears, that '' in 1767, Mr. 
Black, was the first who (after Cavendish in the preceding year, 
ascertained the weight and other properties of inflammable air,) 
threw out the suggestion in one of his lectures, that if a bladder, 
sufficiently strong and thin, was filled with inflammable ur, it 
would form a mass lighter than the same bulk of atmospheric 
air, and, consequently, rise in it." He farther states, ^^ while 
pursuing my antiquarian researches the other day, in a rare 
poetical work, entitled '< the ship wrecke of Jonas," translated 
firom Du Bartas, by Sylvester, 1592, 1 was much struck on 
meetmg with the following couplet : 

" Against one shipe that skips from Stan to grounde, 
From wave to wave, like windv ballones boande.*' 

^^ In this single couplet, therefore, we appear to be presented 
with '' confirmation strong as proofs of holy writ ;" that instead 
of balloons being, as is generally supposeid, an invention of no 
more than sixty years* standing, they were known at least ttoo 
centuries previous, ^^ 

<' Balloons were certainly in existence long before 1782, if 
not in England, at all events, on the continent. What can the 
most sceptical say to the following ?" 

" T. Macfarland, £^q. of Gressnal, when in Germany, on his 
way home with those specimens of the Ruta Baaa, which he 
had the happiness to introduce to the notice of the British 
agriculturists, in 1797, had the singular felicity of being intro- 
duced to the celebrated mathematician, M. Von Mendleshim, 
at Stettin on the Oder, who showed him a drawing, &c. of a 
balloon, in a scarce work, published by John ChristO[mer Sturm, 
bearing date 1701 !" 

'^ It was drawn and described, says Mr. Macfietrland, as used 
by the inventor, and two others, many years previous ^ for the 
purpose of bringing them on shore m>m a ship anchored off 
Winslow." 

The first serial voyagers were Messrs. Charles and RobertS| 
from Paris, 1783. The first Temate Voyager was Madame 
Thible,from Lyons, vho ascended 8,600 feet. 

Post-office. — In 1632, began the post-office system from 
London to Edinburgh; in 1635, it was extended ta other 
parts ; the letters were dejit on horseback ; they went about six 
miles per hour^ -the price for a i^ngle letter, was two pence ; ill 
1683, began the penny post, in London. The British gqvern- 
ment have turned this thing to a source of revenue, and it has 
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penses ; but the prices charged were found to be so oppressire, 
that notwithstanding heavy penalties, people found out methods 
of evading it. Therefore, in the year 1839, a new, and per- 
haps the best alteration ever made came into practice, of charg- 
ing no more than one penny, if previously paid, for any letter 
under half an ounce, to any distance all over the three king- 
doms. There is now no franking, that privilege, which had 
been much abused, is abolished, never I hope to be revived 
again. 

In a debate in the House of Commons, in 1805, Mr. Pitt 
stated, that if the franking privilege was abolished, it would 
produce then about £40fi00 per year : but in 1812, it was 
considered it detained from the revenue iS350,400. 

The following account I give from the New York Sun, 20th 
February, 1843 : " under the old rates, the annual number of 
letters, including franks, passing through the whole kingdom, 
was 82,470,596. Under the penny rate, taking the week 
ending March, 1841, the annual number was 193,515,666." 

Diving bells. — Captain Marryat, observes, " how many 
thousands of vessels, how many millions of property, have been 
abandoned, and eventually consigned to the all-receiving depths 
of the ocean, through ignorance or through fear." 

In remote ages, divers were kept in ships to assist in raising 
anchors, and goods thrown over in time of danger ; and by the 
laws of the Rhodians, they were allowed a share in proportion 
to the depth. Thus " if gold or silver, or any other article, be 
brought up from the depth of eight cubits, the person who 
saves it, shall receive one third ; if from fifteen cubits, the 
person who saves it, shall from the danger of the depth, receive 
one half; if goods are cast by the waves toward the shore, and 
fbund at the depth of one cubit, the person who carries them 
out safe, shall receive a tenth. Beekman. 

The recovering, therefore, of goods from the ocean, was not 
unknown ; but, durino^ this period, there was a ^' William 
Phipps, the son of a blacksmith, born in America, 1650, who 
had been brought up as a ship carpenter, at Boston, raised him- 
lelf to fame, and his fbmily to fortune, title, and distinction ; he 
brmed a project for searching and unloading a rich Spanish 
ihip, sunk on the coast of Hispaniola ; and represented his 
plan in such a plausible manner, that King Charles II. gave 
iim a ship, and furnished him with everything necessary for 
the undertaking. He set sail in the year 1683, but being un- 
tuccessful, he returned in great poverty, though with a firm 
conviction of the possibility of his scheme. He endeavoused.^ 
Uierefore, to procure axu)tb^ vessel &oi& IttsaueaYL. ^>Qs^^%ik 
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then on the throne : but as he failed in this, he tried to find the 
means of executing his design by the support of private ])er- 
sons ; and according to the prevailing practice, opebed for that 
purpose a subscription. At first he was laughed at ; but at 
length, the duke of Albemarle (son of the celebrated General 
Mouk,^ took part in it, and advanced a considerable sum to 
enable nim to make the necessary preparations for a new voyage ; 
and in 1687, set sail in a ship of 200 tons burden, to try his 
fortune once more, having previously engaged to divide the 
profit, according to the twenty shares of which the subscriptions 
consisted. At^rst, all his labours again proved fruitless ; but 
at last, when his patience was almost exhausted, he was so 
lucky as to bring up from the depth of six or seven fathoms, 
so much treasure, that he returned to England with the value 
of £200fi00. Of this sum, he himself got about a sixteenth, 
others say iS20,000, and the duke i^90,000. After he came 
back, some persons endeavoured to persuade the king to seize 
both the ship and the cargo, under a pretence that Phipps, when 
he solicited for his majesty's permission, had not given accurate 
information respecting the business. But the king answered, 
with much greatness of mind, that he knew Phipps to be an 
honest man, and that he and his friends should share the whole 
among them, had he returned with double the value. His ma- 
jesty even conferred upon him the honour of knighthood, to 
show how much he was satisfied with his persevering conduct 
This Phipps, was afterwards High SheriflT of New England, 
and died at London greatly respected, in 1693. Beekman. 

A descendant of this enterprising gentleman, was created 
Lord Mulgrave, of New Ross, in Ireland, 1767 ; which became 
extinct, but wa^ revived, 1794, by the title of Baron Mulgrave, 
of Mulgrave in Yorkshire.* The motto to his coat of arms is 
" ViRTUTR QuiES," couteut in virtue. The happiest condition 
in this troublesome world. 

The diving-bell was used, 1665, on the coast of Scotland, to 
recover the treasures which were lost in the dispersed ships of 
the Spanish armada, wrecked on that and the Irish coasts, but 
with little success. 

But it has since been very successfully used, about the wreck 
of the Mary Rose Yacht, sunk in a gale off Spithcad, in the 
reign of King William HI. ; she had on board some very curi- 
ous cannon, neither the powder nor shot went in at the muzzle, 
and they could be fured out of either end. Although she has 
been sunk 140 years, her timbers are in a good state. I sup- 

* This sentlemao, the Honourable Captain Constantino Phipps, was coni* 
mander ortfae Carcass bomb vessel, which with its consort, the Race^hone, 
itaoAerbdmb veMtol, Mt tail lT73,lo ex^^oie Um Ntntii pole, . 
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pOBe she was about 300 tons burden ; and strange to tell, to 
ship builders of the present day, she was cHnker built. 

Telkoraphs and Semaphores. — ^These are more of those 
ingenious inventions, ^ich the ever restless curiosity of enter- 
prising man has but lately brought to perfection, to administer 
to his follies and his necessities. We may read that the Turku 
used pigeons to convey information, at the time of the first 
crusades, in the year 1100. 

Carrier pigeons were used at the siege of Leyden, 1675. 

Among the suggestions of the celebrated Marquis of Wor- 
cester, the telegraph may be found. In 1684, Dr Hook made 
some communications, respecting them, to the royal society. 

In 1767, Richard Lovel Edgeworth actually put one in execu- 
tion, to furnish his sporting friend. Sir F. B. Delavel, with iiH 
formation, to enable him to carry on his turf speculations. This 
apparatus transmitted sentences sixteen milQ^ apart from New- 
market to London. 

This ingenious gentleman was one of those, 

** Searching wit«, 

Who graced their age with now invented arts." Viboil. 

Like St. Aldhelm, he was almost ingenious enough to turn 
a sun-beam into a clothe's peg. 

Signals for fleets and convoys were, for a Ion? time, very 
imperfect ; Admiral Kempenfelt, (who was sunk m the Rcnru 
Oeorge, at Spithead,) made some improvements durixig 4he first 
American war. 

I believe the French, under their Republican wars, were the 
first who used signals ; and I think one of their battles, in the 
Netherlands, was mainly won by the use of an air balloon : a 
person in one, was enabled to give the commander advice ol 
timely arrivals of reinforcement. The Republicans, under 
Citizan Chappe, had the telegraph regularly in use. 

The introduction of Semaphores was by Admiral Sir Home 
Popham, which took place in 1816, they then made forty-eight 
distinct signals. Thus may we ^' see the strange twirl of 
times." Brome. 



Societies. — During these reigns, many institutions were 
formed, both religious, political, and scientific. 

The antiquarian society was formed 1572 ; application was 
made to Queen Elizabeth for a charter, but she did not favour 
it. It was suppressed by James I., but revived in 1717, and 
incorporated 1751. 

In 1622, a music lecture or professorship was established 
and endowed at Oxford, by WiUiam Has\!b«K)%.^c9fii^RfBGi»o^dL 
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the chapel royal, who, in the same year, was admitted to the 
degree of doctor in music : most likely he was stimulated by 
his friend, Camden, the antiquary, who founded a history lec- 
ture ; he had been chorister of Magdalen College. Haxokma* 

In 1649, began the society for propagating the Grospel io 
New England. 

The Royal Society was first began, 1645, and chartered by 
Gfaaries II., in 1663 ; they commenced publishing their pro* 
ceedings, 1665. 

The society of the sons of the Clergy was began 1678. 
• The society for reformation of manners began 1688, but soon 
declined. 

The society for promoting Christian knowledge began 1699. 

The society for propagatmg the Grospel in foreign parts be- 
gan 1701.* 
. The academy of ancient music began 1710. 
- The royal society, of musicians, 1738. 

In 1755, Montague House was bought for the British Mu- 
seum, which now commenced. 

Chelsea Hospital .was began during the reign of James ; the 
foundation was laid, 1609. It was at first suggested by Dr 
Sutclifie, for '' Polemical Divinity," and although well founded^ 
it never flourished. It wad then seized by the parliament, dur- 
ing Cromwell's time. Charles II. gave it to the newly eatab- 
lilted Royal Society, but not being proper for them, it was ap- 
plied to its present purpose, viz. : disabled soldiers. See vm 
1. page 35.| 
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RESTRICTIONS ON PRINTING. 

. ". The Almighty put into man*8 head the knowledge of printings to 
taract the d— rs invention of axtilleiy.*' Eabblaib. 

•I 

The art of printing was introduced into England by Carton, 

* The amount of money collected by the various religious and benevolent 
institutions in England, during the last year, was ;£709,248. 

The annual income of charitable endowments, in England and Walea, 
exceeds £1,200,000. Sheffield Mercury, 1843. 

t The following were formed in other European countries : at Rome, there 
WM m board or congregation, called ** The Congregation of the Propaganda," 
through which they sent out foreign missions ; its actual date the writer does 
not know. Academy del Cimento, 1610; del Bonontensis, 1690; L* Aca- 
demy Frangoise, 1635 ; of Painting and Sculpture, 1648 ; of Inscription! 
and Medals, 1668 ; Institute of Science, 1666 ; Academy of Berlin, 1700 ; 
Bq^ apmniMb Acidemy/ ni4. 
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A' citizen and mercer of London, about 1471 or 1472. It was 
introduced into Scotland, 1540, and into Ireland, 1551. 

After 1700, books were no longer printed in black letter, 
similar to the dedication of the first Tolume of this work, it 
being found more expensiire. 

It appears that the first printers in England, were men of 
learning and property, and that the privileges they obtained to 
print, were granted to remunerate them : out the government 
soon turned this privilege to their own account, kfr they were 
continually trying to suppress books that were printed against 
them or their measures. 

When Henry VIII. made his attack upon the Catholic re- 
ligion, it happened at a very extraordinary period. The art of 
printing was then in its very infancy ; men's minds were not 
prepared for the changes such an art would be sure to intro- 
duce ; many of the doctrines, and much of the discipline of 
the old religion, would be sure to be canvassed ; but, if the old 
religion had been left untouched, there would have been some- 
thing to rally round, some authority to have appealed to, and 
thus many of the heresies, and schisms, and vagaries of those 
days, might have been avoided. 

^^ We are too apt to impute to the vices of institutions, the 
Papal, for instance, what are in truth the vices of the age, and 
would have existed under any institution that had been formed 
at the time." Edinburgh Review j No. 38. 

We often times err, also, by judging of many of their cus- 
toms by our present standard of public opinion, as they in their 
day were judged by those who preceded them, and no doubt 
as we of our day shall be judged of by our successors. 

The habits and the manners of the people at large were 
eoarse and cruel, and totally unfit for the study of polemics ; 
hence, every party that obtained power for a time, attempted 
to rule by force, and persecution in the most hideous form was 
the consequence. E^h sect became a persecutor in its turn, 
this was the peculiar character through the whole of the period 
under review, and the instances are so numerous and appalling 
as to make one ask, 

'* Can knowledge have no bounds, but must advance 
So far, to make ua wish for ignoranee 1" Dknham. 

' The art of printing was never free, and hence arises a diffi- 
Snlty, which is strongly felt at the present day, of reconciling 
many of the poKtical and reUgious conflicting statements then 
made, one party at a time was only free to write their unfetter- 
ed thoughts, they could make what atatemenXa >3nK^ ^^mr^^ 
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and however outrageous they might be, they knew those whom 
they were libelling could not then contradict them. 

Cardinal Lorraine says : '^ A lie believed for an hour, doth 
many times, in a nation, produce events of seven years' con- 
tinuance," although, as Dr. Doddridge forcibly expresses him- 
self, '^ A he is a lie, though told by all the world ;" vet the 
lies of that and the succeeding ages are very much believed in 
now, although seven generations have passed since they were 
first promulgated ; aqd such, I am afraid, they will remain for 
seven generations more ; this seems to be a part of frail and 
fickle human nature. 

" The vulgar thus through imitation err, 
As oft the learned, by being singular, 
So much they scorn the crowd, that if the throng 
By chance go right, they purposely go wrong." Popb. 

Many have not the time, the tact, the opportunity, or even 
the inclination to unravel the misstatements of those periodsi 
hence they will still pass current, however often they may bd 
refuted and exposed ; as Frederick Lucas says : '^ You cannot 
nail a lie, like a base coin, to a shop-board and stop its circula- 
tion for ever, it must and will run on, till the motive which gave 
it birth, and the malignity which feeds it and keeps it alive, 
has become exhausted,^' and prejudice no longer stands up to 
call it true. 

With these preliminary remarks, which are not intended as 
a reflection upon any one particular sect or party, I will, by a 
few instances, shew how the press was fettered. 

Archbishop Laud projected the setting up a case of Greek 
type, at Oxford, which he obtained in the following artful and 
arbitrary manner : The king's printers committed tne important 
mistake, in an edition of the Bible, of omitting the word noi^ 
in the seventh commandment. He called in the whole impres- 
sion, and cited the poor printers before the cruel high commS" 
sionerSf a most unconstitutional and cruel court ; they were 
sentenced to pay an exorbitant fine, with part of which, he pro- 
vided the Greek type, for printing ancient MSS, 

He also got a decree in the Star Chamber, in 1637, by which 
it was ordered, '' that the master printers should be reduced 
to a certain number, that if any other person should secretly 
or openly pursue that trade, he should be set in the pillory or 
ivhipped through the streets, and suffer such other punishments 
as that arbitrary court should inflict : the rest of the decree pro^ 
hibited the printing of any book without the imprimature of the 
archbishop, (himself,) or the bishop of London." Heylin. 

Such was the state of this important engine, while the mo* 
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narehy lasted ^' The long parliament did not hesitate to copy 
this precedent of a tyranny they had overthrown, and hy re- 
peated ordinances against unlicensed printing, hindered, as far 
as in them lay, this great instrument of political power, from 
serving the purpose of their adversaries. We lead the nohle 
apology of Milton, for the freedom of the press, with admira- 
tion, but it had little or no influence on this parliament, to whom 
it was addressed." Hallam' 

In June, 1643, the year before Milton's eloquent appeal, an 
act had been passed by the lords and commons, '' for redress- 
ing disorders in printing," the preamble of which states, that 
notwithstanding divers good orders lately made on the subject| 
very many persons had '^ taken upon them to. set up sundry 
private printing presses, in corners, and to print, vend, publish, 
and disperse books, pamphlets, and papers, in such multitudeSi 
that no industry could be sufficient to discover or bring to punish- 
ment all the several abounding delinquents." It is thereupon 
ordered, ^^ that no books should henceforth be printed without 
being first approved of and licensed, under the hands of persons as 
both or either of the houses of parliament should appoint to that 
office ; and the master and warden of the company of station- 
ers, the;^gentlemen usher of the house of peers, the sergeant 
of the house of commons, and their deputies, together witn the 
persons formerly appointed by the committee of the house of 
commons for examination, are authorized and required, from 
time to time, to make diligent search in all places where they 
should think meet for all unlicensed papers, pamphlets, or books ; 
and to seize the presses, the books, the authors, the printerSi 
and all other persons whatsoever, employed in compiling, print- 
ing, stitching, binding, publishing, or dispersing of the said 
9eandalous, unlicensedj and unwarrantable papers, &c., and to 
bring them before either of the houses or the committee for 
examination, that so they may receive such farther punishment 
as their o&nce shall demerit, and not be released until they 
have given satisfaction to the parties employed in their appre- 
hension, for their pains and charges, and given sufficient caution 
not to offend in the like sort in future." '^ In case of opposition, 
the searchers are authorized to break open doors and locks. ^^ 
Schobell i. p. 45. 

By another act, passed by both houses, in 1647, '< the maker, 
the writer, or composer of any book, pamphlet, treatise, ballad, 
libel sheet, or sheets of news whatsoever, not licensed by both 
or either house of parliament, or the persons authorized by them, 
with the name of the author, printer, and licenser thereunto 
iffixed,was made liable to a fine of forty shillings, or imprison- 
nenti not exceeding forty days, in the common ^pd.*^ tbft^vo^uet 

34 
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to a tine of twenty shillings, or twenty days imprisonment, and ' 
to have his press and implements seized and broken in pieces ;' 
the bookseller to a fine of ten shillings, or imprisonment for 
ten days ; and the hawker, pedlar, or ballad-singerj to forfeit 
all his books, pamphlets, and printed papers exposed to sale, 
and also to be whipped as a common rogue. The offender might 
be convicted, on the oath of a single witness, by any justice of 
the peace, or any head officer of a corporation, or member of 
the committees for the militia in London, Westminster, and 
Southwark, and the counties of Middlesex or Surrey ; and it 
was especially provided, that the penalties expressed in the 
present ordinance, should not acquit any person of such other 
penalties for the publication of seditious, treasonable, or blas- 
phemous matter as, by the laws of the land, were or should be 
adjudged for such offence." Schobell i. p. 135. 

In '^ Ames' Typographical Antiquities," is the following 
account : '^ great numbers of scurrilous pamphlets were wrote, 
printed, and dispersed, on both sides, concerning ecclesiastical 
diiscipline, and never-ending disputes about rites and ceremo- 
nies, in a snarling and ridiculous manner ; and the public print- 
ing presses being shut against the Puritans, some of them pur- 
chased a private one. It was first set up at Moulsey, in &irrey, 
thence conveyed to Fawsley, in Northamptonshire, thence to 
Norton, and afterwards to Coventry ; from Coventry to Wol- 
ston, in Warwickshire, and from thence to Manchester," alto- 
gether a distance of more than 260 miles, and all bad roads, 
and must have been carried on horses. 

Such is an account of a perambulating printing press, which 
no laws whatever could put a stop to ; while one party felt 
aggrieved, and could not obtain redress in a &ir manner. The 
malignity of these law makers, was such as to prevent them 
from looking beyond the outside of this very important afibir , 
otherwise they must have discovered, that they were causing 
the dispersion of an implement, which in the end would dis- 
perse them. 

Their overbearing zeal led them to disregard all the sood 
old maxims of their juvenile scholarship. Tacitus would have 
informed them, that << When men of talents are pumshedy their 
authority is strengthened.'*^ 

Nor was the house of commons more lenient, or more liberal, 
after it had got all the potoers of the government in its own 
hands. In 1649, another long act was passed '< by theparUor 
ment of England,^^ by which the several fines imposed two 
years before, were raised to ten times the amount, with the 
addition, that the buyer of any scandalous book or paper, if he 
did not, wiikiD faur'and4wenty-haur$ after knowledge thereof 
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. jHng it to the lord mayor of London, or some other justice of 
the peace, should forfeit twenty shillings for every such omission. 
The manv evils occasioned by the said books and pamphlets, 
the act dedares, had proceeded from '< the irregularity and 
licentiousness of printing ; the art, whereof, in this common- 
wealth, and in all foreign parts, hath been, and ought to be, re* 
strained from too arbitrary and general an exercise ;" but still 
•* it is admitted, that there are some '^ occurrences and news, the 
^ truth whereof may be fit to be known, and published, for the 
^ satisfaction of the good people of this commonwealth , thereunto 
.interested, and of all the well-effected thereto ;" whereof, it if 
enacted, that no person whatsoever, shall compose, write, print, 
publish, sell, or utter any book, or pamphlet, treatise, or sheet 
of news, unless licensed under the hand of the clerk of the par- 
liament, or of the person authorized by the council of state, or 
of the 9ecretary of the army. The great numbers of objection- 
able pamphlets, that had lately appeared, are attributed to '' the 
multitude of printing houses and presses, erected in by placet 
and corners, out of the reach of government, contrary to the 
customs and practice of former times. '' Wherefore, it is or- 
dained that, for the future, no printing shall be used anywhere 
else, save only in the city of London, and the two universities. 
All printers in London, it was farther enacted, should enter into 
bonds with two sureties, to the amount of ;£300, not to print 
anything against the government, nor anything without the 
name of the author, or at the least of the licenser on the title 
page, in addition to their own. Subsequent clauses ordered 
that no house, or room, should be let to a printer, and no printing 
implements, presses, or letters, made, founded, or imported, 
without notice being given to the stationers^ company. ^' And 
whereas," says another clause, '^ divers vagrants, persons of 
idle conversation, having forsaken their usual callings, and ac- 
customed themselves after the manner of hawkers, to sell and 
cry about the streets, and in other places, pamphlets, and other 
books, and under colour thereof, are found to disperse all sorts 
of dangerous libels, to the intolerable dishonaitr of the parlio' 
men/, and the whole government of this commonweaith ; be it 
ordained and enacted, that such hawkers shall not be any more 
permitted ; and that they, and all ballad singers, wheresoever 
they are, or may be apprehended, shall forfeit all books, pam- 
phlets, ballads, and papers, by them exposed to sale, and shall, 
by such as shall by virtue of this act seize upon them, be con- 
veyed and carried to the house of correction, there to be whipi 
as common rogues. Schobellii. pp. 88, 93. 

This stringent act, was only passed in the first instance for 
two years; but having as it is stated '' appeared by experience^ 
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to be a good and profitable law for the ends therein expressed ;'' . 
it was renewed, in 1652, with some additional clauses. By one 
of these, the council of state was empowered to suppress any 
of the existing printing presses at its discretion ; and '^ foras- 
much," says another, '' as the life and growth of all arts and 
mysteries consisteth in a due regulation thereof, be it there- > 
fore enacted, that the goyerment and regulation of the said ' 
mystery of printing and printers, shall from henceforth be and gt 
remain in the council of state for the time being ; and that tho j 
master, warden, and assistants of the company of stationers in ] 
London, shall follow and observe such rules, and regulatioBf , « 
orders, and directions, concerning the regulation of printing, as 
they shall from time to time have and receive from the said 
council." Another restriction now imposed was, that every 
person taking upon him the trade or mystery of a master prin- 
ter, should use and exercise the same in his and their dwelling 
houses, and no where else, any law, statute, privilege, or cus- 
tom, to the contrary, notwithstanding, under the penalty of forty 
pounds for every month, and so proportionally for any shorter 
or longer time, to be forfeited by eveiy person so ofEendi^. 
Schohell a. p, 230. 

These laws, or regulations, or decrees, were all contrary to 
the letter and spirit of Magna Charta. 

" The laws comiptecl to their ends, that makes them 
Serve but for instruments of some new tyranny." Otwat. 



Such was the state of the press, and through that state, 
through glass, we may discover reasons enough why the govern- 
ment of the commonwealth^ which, I believe, was the very 
worst that ever was in the world, was hastily put an end tO| 
after the death of Oliver Cromwell. If it had been a good 
government, why need they have enacted these horrible restric- 
tions } 

The restoration of the kingly power made some change for 
the better, but not much, (worse it could not have been,) these 
laws were at once annulled. But the royal prerog€ttioe inune- 
diately resumed its ancient jurisdiction. Upon this point, (the 
perogative,) as upon many others, the whole question was 
based ; and, therefore, this should have been wisely regulated^ 
and then the press left to take its own course ; for 

** The wicked statesman, with false heart, pursues 
A train of guilt — and acts with double views; 
Maintains an agent at the judgment seat 
To screen his crimes, and make his frauds complete." 

C 
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So early as June 1660, within little more than a week after 

Charle IL's return, an order of council was issued to the station- 

ers' coQfipany, to seize and deliver to the secretary of state, ail 

copies of Buchanan's " History of Scotland," and treatises " De 

Jure Regni apud Scotus," as works " very pernicious to mo- 

^ narchy, and injurious to his majesty's blessed progenitures." 

,^ But afterwards it was thought expedient that the printing ana 

% publishing of books should be made the subject of parliamen- 

ttary regulations : and, accordingly, in 1662, an act was passed, 
(the 14th Charles II. c. 38,) which, after reciting that the well 
tgovernment and regulating of printers and printing presses, in 
matters of public affairs are of great concernment, especially 
considering that by the general licentiousness of the late times, 
many evil disposed persons have been encouraged to print, and 
sell heretical, schismatical, blasphemous, seditious, and trea- 
t sonable books, pamphlets, and papers, and still do continue such 
their unlawful and exorbitant practices, to the high dishonour 
of Almighty God ; the endangering of the peace of those king- 
^ doms, and raising a disaffection to his most excellent maje&^tyi 
. and his government ; it went on to enact, among other things, 
that all books, and pamphlets, before beins printed, shall oe 
licensed ; books or common law by the lord chancellor, either 
of the lords chief justices, or the lord chief baron of the ex- 
chequer ; books on history, or affairs of state, by one of the 
secretaries of state ; books of heraldry, by the earl Marshal, 
or by garter, and one other of the kings of arms ; and all other 
books by the archbishop of Canterbury, or the bishop of London ; 
that printers should not only put their names upon every book 
or pamphlet printed by them, but also declare the name of the 
author, if required by the licenser ; that for the time to come, 
no man should be admitted to be a master printer, until the 
actual number of master printers should be by death, or other- 
wise, reduced to the number of tvjenty ; that no master printer 
should keep more than two printing presses, unless he had been 
a master or upper warden of the stationers' company, in which 
case, he might keep three ; and that nothing should be printed 
out of London, except at the universities, and books of Divinity, . 
duly licensed by the archbishop at one press in York. Bat > 
comprehensive as this statute seems, it was not held to do- 
away with the ancient prerogative of the crown. 

" This day,'' says a notice in the London Gazette, 6th May, . 
1680, '^ the judges made their report to his majesty in council, 
in pursuance of an order of this board, by which they unani-' 
mously declare that his majesty may by law prohibit the print- 
inJK and publishing of all new books, and pamphlets of neway 
woatsoev^r, not licensed by his majeaty^a wi\k«vVj^«& laauDae- 

24* 
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festly tending to a breach of the peace, and the disturbance of 
the kingdom. Whereupon, his majesty was pleased to direct 
a proclamation to be prepared for the restraining of news, books, 
and pamphlets of news, without leave." 

The civil war, therefore, made no improvement in this all- 
important art, which is no wonder, seeing that the course the/ 
pursued under Cromwell, was full as cruel, illiberal, plundering) 
and despotic, as those of the worst times of any monarchj* 
The time had not arrived when they either could, or woaM) 
act up to the wisdom and philanthropy of the following beauti- 
ful verse, from a Sanscrit Drama : ^ * 

** Miy letroiDg and prosperity oppose 

No more each oiher as their wonted foes ; 

' Bat in a friendly bond together twined. 
Ensure the real welfare of mankind.'* 

Their minds were too much occupied in a chaos of polemic 
wrangling, and, like the cuttle fish, they were continually losing 
themselves and losing others amid the dark coloured elements 
of their own creation. It is no wonder, therefore, they coald 
neither feel nor comprehend the following maxim of Montes- 
quieu, '' It is not material how men reason ; the coalition of 
reasoning brings forth truth, and truth is the basis of the best, 
as it is of the surest, governments ;" or as more concisely ex- 
pressed by Cowper, 

" He is the freeman whom the troth makes firee^ 
And all are slaves besides.*' 

This recent importation, like a new acquaintance, they did 
not know how to treat with the proper d^ree of friendship and 
respect ; they could not comprehend the right use of its capa- 
bilities and its powers. 

This powerful engine, far more potent than steam, yet is it 
at once a playful toy, or a powerful battery ; which, when 
charged with seducing raillery, wadded with sound argumentSi 
and shotted with truth and justioe, (like afiectionate twm broth- 
ers linked together,) and discharged with precision, then fall 
bloodless, with a lively report, the errors and vices of mankind; 
the first are disarmed and taken prisoners, the other lie prostrate 
as the wounded and the slain. 

This all absorbing instrument can concentrate, like the lens, 
its rays from every quarter ; when the beauties of truth and 
benevolence, thus concentrated, are relished and devoured by 
the unsophisticated mind, with the same gusto as the palate 
rerelM upofi the luscioui^ pu[ie a^^le^ which oontaina witUaJII* 
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elf the delicious flavours of all other fruits commingled hy the 
It of Omnipotence in every atom. 

This noble instrument can bring the range of man's thought 
cm afar, Mice the telescope ; thought ! the noblest part of 
u^'self is at once laid under its all grasping controul, or aid- 
I in its diffusion by its untiring energies. Wondrous, incom- 
."diensible thought ! an attribute, although a feeble one, of the 
sarenly and beneficent Deity ; and oh, with awe be it written, 
\kt part of us, for which we are all to answer, whether for 
eal or for wo. 

This delightful implement, composed of many arts, assists 
\ the diffusion of this otherwise (so far as it is connected with 
iir sojoorn here,) fleeting, but glorious &culty. 

'* How fleet is the glance of the mind, 
Compared with the speed of its flight ! 
The tempest itself laes behind, 
And the swift winged coursers of light.*' 

T^e productions of this universal implement, whose never 
iriKng impressions can be as portably and, let us hope, as pro- 
lably us^ as the handy microscope ; and as that wonderful 
nd pleasing instrument brings to man's inquisitive eye many 
idden treasures, and innumerable beauties of nature's wonders, 
D can this present to the same most important organ, and 
hrough that to his mind another, the most valuable, and until 
boat (bat period, a nearly hidden treasure, God's holy word ! 
caching him wisdom, inspiring him with hope, counselling 
im in difficulties, and with the sweetest arguments persuading 
im to piety, charity, and benevolence; and, by these means, 
Im most amiable and affectionate of all others, civilizing and 
Dcializiog the otherwise obdurate and corrupted heart. 

This pleasant and ingenious stranger, who might have been 
arned to much good, as a useful and dutiful servant, came to 
bem before their intellects had been sufficiently refined for 
hem to know how to turn him to his most profitable and amus- 
Dg fbccount ; but let us hope, profiting by their errors, a bet* 
psr era is beginning to dawn upon manicind. And let us all, 
Km the most humble of us, to the highest gifted, implore 
Sod's grace, to use it with all the glowing zc^al with which 
re may be embued in glorifying him, and in charity and justice 
o all men. 

This will be found in future to be muoh better than 



** By setting brother against brother, 
■ To claw and carry one snother," 
Or, '* Diornab wiit for rsguIatioD, 

Ofigrtiig toinfiwiB Uw mini." ^oi 



"0 _ 

.■'.■ . . Ofiftng toinfiwiB Uw miiaii." )ioo»aAa. 
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NEWSPAPERS. 



I 



■E 



? 



** The French have a maxim, ' he lies like a funeral sermon ;' 
The English have one, * he lies like an English newspaper.' '* Hajtwat. 

It has been conjectured the name originated If ^ 
from the junction of the letters of the cardinal 
points, which imports, bringing information from W — 
all parts. 

In the year 1621, King James sent forth a pro- 
clamation against <^ lavisn and licentious talking on matters of 
state, either at home or abroad," which, he said, " the common 
people knew not how to understand." '^ At that time there 
was printed every week, for a short period, a sort of ^ Corantej^ 
with all manner of news, and as strange stuflfe as any we have | 
from Amsterdam."* Ben Jonson ridiculed this paper, caUiog 
it " news from the moon." 

But '< Surly Ben " was a courtier, and had ample reasoDS 
hut not the most honourable,) for thus employing his Mitin. 
"he more honest, and far more amiable Cowper, spoke of than 
in the following pleasant manner : 

" The folio sheet of four pages, happy work, 
Which not ev'n critics criticize.'' 

Our fore&thers were not permitted then, as noW| to ait ii 
taverns, | 

" Inhaling, as the netos T read, j 

11>efr.g«„ce of the Indian weed... , 

This pedantic king had as great an objection to newipiy e ii j 
as he had to tobacco, against both he handled the quill and 
spoiled paper. In his '^ Counterblast to Tobacco,*' 1603, he 
says : '^ it is a custom loathsome to the eye, hateful to the nose, ' 
hurmful to the braine, dangerous to the lungs, and the black 
stinking fume thereof, is the nearest resemblance to the horrible 
Stygian smoke of the pit that is bottomless." Yet, notwith- 
standing this royal demmciatianj it was still extensively used) 
and the following verses were published in its pnisey in the 
" Marrow of Compliment," written 1654 : 

*'Mach meat doth glattony procure, 

To feed men fat like swine ; 
. But he*8 a frugal man indeed. 

That on a leaf can dine, ' ^ 

* Abraham Verhoven, a printer, pubUihed at Anvert, a Coorant in Fleia- 
ith, 1650, with the epigraph, ** Dtn tyd saHeenn ;" it contained artielM upon 
pohticB, eamaasDe^ ittppiog cnm\»,«aAVAM«X3 wmawtcttiiMiita. 
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He wants no napkin for his handsi 

His fingers* ends to wipe ; 
That hath his kitclien in a box, 

His roast meat in a pipe." 

But the following pretty parody, (on some lines by Ambrose 
Phillips,) by Hawkins Brown, Esq., will, I trust, be relished 
by all pipe smokers : 

** Little tube of mighty power, charmer of an idle hour . 
Object of my warm desire, lip of wax and eye of fire ; 
And thy snowy taper waist, with my finger gently braced." 

" Perhaps the most inveterate smoker was the Rev. William 
Breedon, vicar of Thornton, Bucks ; in the " History of Lilly's 
Life and Times," it is mentioned, on the authority of Lilly, that 
he was '^ a profound divine, but absolutely the most polite per- 
■on for nativities in that age ;" and also such a smoker, that 
^ when he had no tobacco, (and I suppose too much drink,) 
be would cut the bell ropes, and smoke them."* 

The reader will, I hope, excuse this digression, having been 
tod into it by a king, but it ^' shows the living mannerSj^^ though 
fhey have died. 

From the " Year Book," it appears that from 15S8 to 1622. 
diere were but few newspapers ; the thirty years' war of Gus- 
kavus Aldolphus excited much curiosity, and there was then 
ft weekly paper, called " News of the Present Week," by N. 
Butler, 1622 ; one was continued till 1626, under the title of 
^ Mercurius Britannicus," that was succetjded by the " German 
Intelligencer," 1630, also tlie " Sweedish Intelligencer," 1631, 
:oaipiled by William Watts, of Caius College. There was t 
aew8paper,in 1644, under the title of'' Mercurius Fumigosus,' 
ar Smoking Nocturnal ; luckily King James was dead, or thii 
vould have killed him. 

The wood cut (next page) gives a representation of the interio; 
af the House of Commons, given as an embellishment to a news- 

Kpefy which began with the long par Hcunent^ and was continuec 
in the third of November, 1640, to the same time, 1641 
There was more than one hundred with different titles, betweei 
this date to the death of the king, and upwards of eighty from 
thence to the restoration of Charles 11., at first weekly, then 

* Cigars. — It appears from the subjoined advertisement, copied from an 
old Boston newspaper, that cigars first came into fashion there, about the 
jrear 1769 : 

** Brought from Havana, a box of cigars, a very rare article ! The best 
of tobacco rolled up to the size of a small finger, and of about five inches in 
length — for smoking They arc preferred by the Spanish Dons to the pipe. 
rhoae who wish to enjoy snch a luxozy, will please cajl and try them. 
Oei. 16, 1769. Wm, SToa¥L-\<^i&. 
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Iwo or three a week, in 1642; afler which they came ont 
daily, and were sent to all parts, even to Scoiland. SpelSag. 

The number of them for twerrty yenrs to the r^toralion, wu 
not less ihao 30,000, which is from four to five new ones every 
day. I 

" The Public Intelligencer," published hy Sir Roger L'Es- ■ 
trange, appeared 1661. The first daily, after the rerolution, 
J6SS, wta the " Orange Intelligencer-" From an adveitjae- 
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ment in the ^^ Athenian Gazette," 1696, coffee-houses had then 
the exclusive votes of parliament, and nine newspapers every 
week, but there seems to have been but one, although nine 
were occasionally issued. In 1709, there were eighteen, one 
dailyy the " London Courant ;" in 1724^ there were three daily, 
■iz weekly^ and two evening, three times a week. 

In 1681, votes of parliament were first printed, (but the par- 
liamentary proceedings were prohibited i^ter the restoration,) 
published as a pamphlet, by Burton, who says : '< If any reaa 
nowadays, iV is a play book or pamphlet of news. " Year Book, 

The first GrSLzette was printed 7th November, 1665, at Ox- 
ford ; the eourt being there in consequence of the plague being 
in London : this paper is official, and is still continued. 

The following is a humourous description of a quidnunc : 
** A newsmonger is a retailer of rumours that he takes upon 
trust, and sells as cheap as he buys ; he deals in a commodity 
that will not keep, for if it be stale it lies upon his hands, and 
will yield nothing, true or false, it is all one to him ; for novelty 
being the grace of both, a truth grows stale as soon as a lie, 
and as a slight suit will last as well as a better while the fash- 
ion holds, a lie serves as well as truth, till new ones come up. 
He is little concerned whether it is good or bad, for that does 
not make it more or less news, and if there be any difference, 
he would willingly bear his share in any public calamity, to 
have the pleasure of hearing and telling it. He is deeply read 
in ^^ Diurnals," and can give as good an account of Rowland 
Pepin if need be as any man ; he tells news as men do money 
— ^with their fingers — for he assures them it comes from very 
good hands. The whole business of his life is like that of a 
letter dog, viz., to fetch and carry, and when he does it well 
he is daft on the back and fed for it, until he has eaten it out, 
for he does not take it altogether like a gentleman for his plea- 
rare, but when he lights upon a considerable parcel of news, 
he knows where to put it for a dinner, and quarter himself upon 
it until he has eaten it out, and by this means he drives a trade 
by retrieving the first news, to truck it out for the first meat 
in season ; and, like the luxurious Roman, ransacks all seas 
and lands to please his pallate, for he imports his narrative from 
all parts within the geography of his diurnal, and he eats as 
well upon the Russ and Polander, as the English and Dutch. 
By this means his belly is providtsd for, and nothing lies upon 
his hands but his back, which takes other courses to maintain 
itself by waifs and stray silver spoons, straggling hoods and 
Bcarfe, pimpingS) and sets de I'ombre." Hiidibras^ 

There have been provincial newspapers of longer standing 
then any of the London ones, if I except the Gazette. 
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<< The Nottipgham Joaraal," bfegmi 1714,XF^iited: aa two 
oetavo kavesy) which still lives, sod iritfaoiit* snowing tv^onw 
ing about its politics, for, like aU* otkerSy it has dbftd^ed-^hstir 
the times. Agreeable to the foUoiwing qnotatidn* of De Toqn^r 
Tiliey I say, long may it lire. " A newspaper * can drc^ -Cha 
same thought into a thousand minds at the BB.mA.cfiotMm^;^Jlt 
is an adriflei! who does not reqwie. to be sought^ but Wfaa' conies 
tp ypvf of. list own accord, and talks briefly evcfy day, without 
di8ti!MftBgy<'ur private affairs. Newspapers, tb^nfore^ become 
more neeasftary' in proportioq. mm pica become msril fq^Qnl^^nd 
individuals more to be feared ; to suppose that they ouysliive 
to protect freedom would be tadiminii^ thair iaiportaDoa^ tky 
maintain civilization.'^ . , . ': ' •: .:. J* 

The oldest London newspapec -nant in -eyivteBte^: k the 
" Morning Herald," which is only 76 yeamold. ^^ Tiie Times," 
which has the largest circulation, has only existed 57 years ; 
this paper first began to be printed by steam power, 29th No« 
yember, 1814, but it was not until after a series of experiment!) 
continuedly carried on till the 3d December, 1824, that they 
considered the experiment completed ; at first the machine only 
threw off 11 00 in one hour, but at the latter period, the mt« 
chine (invented by Messrs. Koenig and Bauer) was so far im- 
proved as to throw off 2000 per hour.. For a long time the 
writer had a paper of each trial by him, but he regrets they are 
now lost. 

. The following extraordinary instance of steam navigation) 
steam- travelling, and steam printings is one of the wonderfol 
instances of this mechanical age* 

-; In December, 1841, the steam ship Great Wes tern 'fired bef 
gun ten miles from Bristol, at half past ten o'clock, on Mondi^ 
night, thirteen days from New York. The reporter of the 
Times newspaper went on board, left her again before eleven, 
he reached London in the mail train at half past five ; the in- 
telligence which she brought was printed, and a copy wds put 
into her eabin wiaidow, as she was still in the roadstead, by one 
O^dock, all havti^ been accomplished in fifteen hours. 
. Sttdh is the effect of that scientific combination of powen 
which has been well described in the following quaortiain : 
i ■ • . ' 

** Upon U)0 four elements I'foed, 
WTiich life and power supply, 
To ran my race of boundless speed, 
By lots of one, I die !" 



Perhaps the following anecdote, which the writer heard 
lated.io* Sir Richard Phillips, will be amusing to newspaier 
printers, tftil^ll^ tfa^re is t^mpral in it: ^': While Lwis^AcSM* 
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. tiogham, I fell in with a plain elderly man, an ancient reader 
of the ^ Leicester Herald,' a paper which I published for some 
years in the halcyon days of my youth. Its reputation secured 
me mai^y a hearty shake by the hand, as I passed through the 
midhind counties. I abandoned it, in 1795, for the Monthly 
Magazine, and exchanged Leicester for London. 

This ancient reader, hearing that I was in Nottingham, came 
to Dde with a certain paper in his hatnd, tor call me to an account, 
for the wearisome hours which an article in it had cost him, 
and his friends. I looked at it, and saw it headed Dutch M-ail, 
and it professed to be a column of original Dutchj which this 
honest man had been labouring to' translate, for he said he had 
not met with any other such specitnen of Dutch. The sight 
of it brought the following circumstances to my recollection. 
On the evening before one of our publications, my men and 
boys were frolicing in the printing office, and they overturned 
two or three colums of the paper. The chief point was to 
get ready, in some way or other, for the Nottingham and Derby 
coaches, which, at four in the morning, required 4 or 500 papers. 
After every exertion, we were short nearly a column, but there 
stood in the gallies, a tempting column of pie. Now, unletter- 
ed reader, mark : pie is a jumble of odd letters, gathered from the 
floor, &c. of a printing office, but set on end, in any manner, to 
be distributed at leisure in their proper places. Some letters 
are topsy turvy, often ten or twelve consonants come together, 
and then so many vowels, with as whimsical a juxtaposition 
of stops. I suddenly bethought me, that this might be called 
Dnich^ and after writing a head, '^ Dutch Mail," 1 subjoined a 
statement, that '^ just as our paper was going to press, the 
Dutch Mail had arrived, but that as we had not time to make 
a translation, we had inserted its intelligence in the original." 
I then overcame the scruples of my overseer, and the pie was 
made up to the extent wanted, and off it went as original Dutchj 
into Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire. In a few nours, other 
matter in plain English, supplied its place for our local publicti- 
tion. Of course, all the linguists, schoolmasters, high bred 
village politicians, and correspondents of the Ladies' Diary, set 
their wits to work to translate my Dutch ; and I once had a 
collection of letters, containing speculations on the subject, or 
demanding a literal translation of that which appeared to be so 
intricate. How the Dutch could read it, was incomprehensible ! 
My Nottingham quidnunc was one of the number, and it appears 
that at times, for above four and thirty years, he had bestowed 
on it his anxious attention. I told him the story, and he left 
tne, ' voioing^ thai as I had deceived him once^ he never would ie« 
Ueve a neuispaper o^oin.' " 
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The tax od newspapers be^ 1714. <' The attacks on the 
ministry generally appeared in short pamphlets, newspapers, 
and loose sheets, which were sold at a penny each. Lords 
Oxford and Bolinbrook, laid a tax of a halfpenny on these 
cheap publications ; but they foiled in their object of suppress- 
ing them : Swift sorely complains, that while the tones were 
discouraged by the sum, and left of buving the loose sheets of 
their party, the whig papers continued to flourish, a proof of 
the superior wealth, popularity, or wit, of the opposition." 
HUtary of Europe^ 

This tax, in the shapepf a stamp, still continues, and^by some 
small talking people, is called '^ a tax on knowledge.^ But if 
we look closely into this affair, perhaps we shall discover the 
contrary. In consequence of their being stamped, they go free 
aU over the country ; positively free of any cost by post, and so 
have they gone, I believe, from the beginning. In Pope^s day 
he wrote— ■ 

" Gftzettei, sent gratii down and fnmk'd, 
For which vaj patron*8 freely thankM." 

If it was not for this stamp, the postage would have io be 
paid by somebody, in some shape or other, if out of London. 
But by having the stamp, which the printer has already paid 
to the government, this arrangement greatly facilitates the 
delivery ; the postman hands in the newspaper as directed, and 
is off in an instant. 

Shenstone, the poet (who died 1763,) divided the readers of 
newspapers into seven classes, viz : 1. The ill-natuied to look 
at the list of bankrupts; 2. The poor to- the price of bread ; 
3. The stock jobber to the lies of the day ; 4. The old maids 
to the marriages ; 5. The prodigals to the deaths ; 6. The mo- 
nopolizers to the hopes of a bad harvest; 7. The bMrdiag 
school, and all other young misses, to all matters relative to 
Gretna Green. 

The writer has often made enquiries, why the ^mers take 
a country newspaper ? and has invariably been informed : The 
master to know the state of the London markets, in com and 
cattle ; the mistress to read the horrible accounts of fires, acci- 
dents, and murders ; the sons to know where the hounds throw 
off, and other sporting subjects ; the daughters to know who 
are married and dead. 

" There is a marked difference between the newspapers of 
France and England : in France, every journal has its party ; 
in England, every party has its journal ; in France, the people 
Are made by the journal \ in En^land^they are edited by men, 



who write similar opinions to those to whom thej are address- 
ed." 

*< There are 525 newspapers in Great Britain, 130 of which 
are issued from London.'^ Sheffield Mercury^ 29th Jultfj 1843. 

What an interesting series of volumes the history of ail these 
^^foHo sheets of fotar paqesy*^ which ever were issued, would 
make ? what a view o^ human nature would they unfold ? 
Talk of novels, romances, tragedies, comedies, and farces, these 
would vanish into insignificance ; talk of poetry, from, pastoral 
; to epicj nothing would be equal to this history. The various 
trickery, bribei^, threatening, both by the government and 
individuals, ^e various motives which influenced all the par- 
ties engaged ; the pullers of the wires of this momentous ma- 
"«^inery, of these most interesting and momentous- periods. 
What species of writing could equal this ? Nothing that %m 
yet has gone before us ! If the spirit of the' whole Muld hemil 
condensed', distilled, and rectified, then steamified, gasrfied, and 
electro-maenetised into a book, it would surpass every curious 
object that nas as yet presented itself to man's wondrous and in- 
quisitive mind. But we shall never have it. It can now be 
only enjoyed in Imagination ; and, reader, if this part of the 
enjoyment is pleasant to you, I heartily wish you health and 
long life to revel upon it. 

There is one part, however, which the English cockney 
- might have, that part of it which is now in existence, viz : to 
see the whole of the present elite drawn out in groups, in>4me 
of the London squares, each standing under the banner of its 
own establishment, from the gin-swilling, porter-guzzling^ 
dra|[rgled-tail reporters and compositors, up to the claretHiippiagy 
nicely dressed editor, accompanied by the queen's ministers, 
the vohipperAn of the house of commons, and all the owners, 
publishers, and proprietors. But unfortunately the mere sight 
would instantly dissolve the benumbing charm, on which at 
present so much stress is laid, in the oracular annonncementS| 
Deginning with the big plural WE ! 

This sight would be as astonishing as curious, and as wonder- 
ful as the sight of the bristles and scales on the backs of tht 
tiny insects alluded to in the following couplet : 

" Great fleas, have lesser fleas, and these were made to bite them, 
And these fleas, have lesser fleas, and so on ui infimtum.*^ 

Or the hidden treasures which are in the bowels of the IC- 

nalayan mountains, from their verdant podium to their snowy 

apex, if lashed up and scattered by the tail of an overbearing 

comet, while it 

'* Backward and forward twitched ita train, 
As a gentlesMB awitchM bis eana?^ 
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.** The tree of knowledge, blasted bv disputes, 
Produces sapless leaves instead of fruits." Dsnham. 

^ The edition of The Holy Scripture, which is, I believe 
the fourth alteration in matter and doctrine, in regard to transla* 
tion, cannot be considered as the actual state of the English 
language of the time of King James. It was made on the 
model of Parker's, or < The Bii^ps' Bible,' which was forty 
yean earlier. Hallam says, ^ It may be better English, but it 
js not the English of Daniel, Baliegb, or Bacon.' " 

The Hebrew. — ^^ Who can describe the stately and giant-built 
.Hebrew ? the most simple, the most philos^hical, and the most 
ancient of written tongues : with letters like blocks of marble, 
with words like king's palaces, with sentencesrlike cities walled 
up to heaven ; though robed in the beauties d holiness, yet 
rugged as the mountains about Jerusalem ; unchangeable in 
its idiom, unvarying and solemn in its tone, firom genemtion to 
generation the language of rigour and of judgment, of adoration 
and obedience, spoken first in the earden of Eden, or by the 
builders of Babel, written first on tables of stone by the finger 
of Jehovah — ^for ever preserving its awful di^ty, wnether sung 
by the seraphim above, or by the choirs of me temple, whether 
carried to the highest heavens of sublimity by Isaiah, or brought 
down to play among the roses of Sharon and the lilies of the 
valley of Solomon, and destitute alike of the elasticity of the 
Greek, and the natural prowess of the Latin, unable to soar 
with the one or change with the other — but ever marching with 
the slow and measured tread of an ancient army of elephants." 
Sir D. K. Saudford writes, << That any one who has studied 
the poetry, the history, and philosophy of the Hebrew, even 
as specimens of composition, should lightly esteem them, is 
impossible In lyric flow and fire, in crushing force, in majesty 
that seems still to echo the awful sounds once heard beneath 
the thunderclouds of Sinai, the poetry of the ancient scrip- 
tures is the most superb that ever burned within the Inreast of 
man. The picturesque simplicity of their narration gives an 
equal charm to the historic books ; vigour, beauty, sententious- 
ness, and variety, enrich and adorn the ethical parts of the col- 
lection ; nor is that seeming carelessness, which constitutes a 
principal charm of these writings, either naturally incompatible 
with the observance of certain rules, or actually uncontrolled 
by such as denote an intimate acquaintance with the monage- 
ment ofstyle-'*'^ 
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Some author has beautifully written : 



" A glory gilds the sacred page, 
Majestic like the sun ; 
It ffives 8 light to every age, 
ft gives, bat borrows none.*' 

Religion was the great subject of discussion from the re- 
formation down to the revolution, and through that period to 
the time of the house of Brunswick. ^^ The church was a state 
engine," and "Theology was applied to the use of politics.'** 
Montesquieu observed : ." The English clergy will not be averse 
to the dominion of the oligarchs, because in fact they will share 
in the advantage of it : the oligarchy will employ all the engines 
of power and profit, to gain the sanction of religion for their 
purpose.'* 

** I speak not of men*8 creeds, they rett between . 
Man and his Maker.*' Btron. # 

Henry VIII., James I., and Charles I., were conceited bigotf , 
full of high prerogative notions, and would not let religion 
alone. Whilst all the queens left it pretty much to the bishopa ; 
who, with their star chamber court, high commission court, and 
the confused proceedings of the other courts, and other usurped 
powers, made life such that no one who had an opinion of his 
own could calculate of being safe for a week. Dr. Dunham 
emphatically observes : " In all cases where sovereigns interfere 
with religion, that interference is fatal to religion." 

The quantity of books and pamphlets published will never 
be enumerated ; a mere catalogue would astonish the most in- 
credulous. Some opinion may be formed, when I state, that 
on such trifling subjects as the death of Prince Henry, in 1612, 
ther&were thirty-two tracts published ; eleven on the marriage 
of the Princess Elizabeth to the Count Palatine; six on the 
death of the queen, in 1619 ; and thirteen on his (James's) 
death. The king's pamphlets, in the British museum, whicn 
began 1640, to the restoration, number 30,000. There were 
320 living poets during the life of Shakspeare, of 52 years. 
- The great mass of them are gone, some into oblivion, some 
piled up as useless and curious lumber, in some learned librft-- 
ries, many to the trunk maker. 

A catalogue of those with queer, quunt, and fulsome titlei| 
would alone make a small book ; these, with their contents, 
show the temper, the taste, the feelings, and the easy way oi 
liying, and the manners of the age. 

* The reader will not now feel surprise, nor be nnable to accoont for " dw 
Btue LtM9 cf ConneeticiU,*^ penned as they were daring this pexiod of mtt 

25» 
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** They still may help to thicken proofs 
That do demonstrate thinly." Shakspiars. 

There were numbers of petty poetic publications, called 
^< Penny Merriments," and little religious tracts of the same 
size, odled '^ Penny Godlinesses." As Selden observes, 
^^ More solid things do not shew the complexion of the times, 
80 well as balads and libels." 

<' However absurd were most of the doctrines about which 
the German churches wrangled so furiously, they were at least 
subjects of speculation, and as opening a field for the gymnastics 
of arguments, were so far respectable than those wretched 
points of strife, soilong contested between the church of Eng- 
land and its various opponents ; such as whether the clergy 
ought to wear surplices or copes ; whether it is becoming a good 
Christian to pay reverence to the altar, and bow at the name 
of Jesus, or stand up at the Gloria-Patria ; whether steeples 
ought to be surmounted with weather cocks, vanes, or crosses; 
whether the communion-tables should stand in the middle of 
the church or altar-wise. 

Such were some of the few mighty questions at iasue between 
the parties ; such were the levers of discord, by which Pro- 
testant England was heaved from her very foundation. See 
the controversies of Strype, Jewell, and Lstud." ilfoors. 

In Hone's <' Every Day Book," I find it stated, '^ The con^ 
mon prayer book, since it was first published, in 1545, haa been 
under sixteen a/ZercUioiur." With this statement, and a short 
account I have given of the laws upon the subject of religion, 
(vol. i. p. 152,) who will not conceive that any one then living 
in England might very well exclaim : '^ Life is darkened o'er 
with wo." 

In '^ The Art of Governing by Parties," it is recorded that 
James — anticipating his succession to the English crown — asleep 
some of his courtiers, before he left Scotland, '^ Do I mak their 
jidges 1 do I mak their bmhopa ?" and being answered that he 
did, he exclaimed, swearing, '' / will mak ony thing thai pleaaft 
me to be the law and Chapel P^ But it is not recorded that this 
insolent upstart temerity provoked any sort of. rebuke from 
theae courtiers. 

But the commons, at their first meeting, folly aware of 
James's high pretension, took care to tell him, by their speaker, 
that he could not be a lawgiver by himself, '^ that new lawi 
could not be instituted, nor imper£[*ct laws reformed, nox incoD* 
venient laws abrogated by any other power than thfit of tl^ 
high court of parliament, that is, by the agreement of the corn- 
mons, the accord of the lordis, and the assent pf the soY^ignJ^ 
And At the end of the session they told him, << Your m^^sn^ 
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would be misinformed if any man should deliver that the kings 
of England' have any absolute power in themselves either to 
alter religion, or make any laws concerning the same, other- 
wise than as in temporal causes by consent of parliament." 

Hallam informs us that the Greek language was much stu- 
died. The age of James and Charles was truly learned ; the 
writers are prodigal of an abundant erudition, which embraced 
a &r wider field of authorship than is now read. The philoso- 
phers of every class, the poets, the historians, and the orators 
of Greece, to whom few comparatively had paid regard in the 
days of Elizabeth, seem as familiar to the miscellaneous writers 
as the Others of the church do to the Theologians.* 

There were also a few Greek and Latin editions printed. 

Spain and Portugal resisted all but themselves trading across 
the line, which brought forth, in 1612, a learned work, (by 
Grotius,) called " mere Liberum,^^ which was answered by 
Selden by another, equally as learned, entitled '' Mere Clausum." 

Bacon and Pieresk induced Grotius to write '^ The Law of 
JVa/toiw."t 

Richard Surflet, in 1600, translated from the French '< itfat- 
8on Rustique^^^ or the Country Farm. 

I believe the first work on Political Economy, was entitled, 
*' A Compendium, or Brief Examination of certain ordinary 
Complaints of Divers of our Countrymen in these our Day, by 
W. S.," published 1581. 

Another was Dudley North's " Discourses on Trade," 1691. 
From this period political economy has been somewhat studied, 
but, I am sorry to say, in a manner, and with such views and 
feelings, that never can be carried out totally devoid of all 
Christian consideration. Mankind are seldom spoken of in any 
other light than mere animals ; they are so uninviting I presume 
fifom this cause, that they are not so much read as they might 
be. The late S. T. Coleridge stated : <' I read all sorts of books 
with sonie pleasure, except modem sermons and treatises on 
political economy.'' 

Sir John Sinclair, I believe, first used the word staHsHcSy in 
his plan for a statement of the trades, population, and production 
of every county in Scotland, with me food, diseases, and lon- 
gevity of its inhabitants. 

* In referring to a note book, 1819, 1 find a quotation from some old book, 
which etates : '* Joseph Scaliger, who died at Leyden, 1690, says : * The 
use of commas and semicolons was in my time invented by Manatius, and 
■ncirely unknown to the ancients.* ** 

t It is to tbe Belgians we are indebted for that truly elaborate work, " Tba 
Art of Verifying Dates ;" the idea was smmsted, and first conceived, and tba 
gUn executed, by the Benedictine monk, Don Maur Francoise d' Austine, who 
#ie bom in tlie neighboorfaood of Liege, 1688. 
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^' Within the space of 35 years — in the reigns of James and 
Charles — there were writers on grammar, viz. : Alexander Gill, 
Charles Butler, Ben Jonsob, and John Wallis. An author also 
appeared, who, in 1657, proposed ' A Universal Character y* it 
was a short tract ; in his preface, he states that the subject has 
been much discussed for the last century, and that invitations 
had been circulated by learned persons to the investigation of it ; 
among others. Bacon and Wilkins. In Dr. James Anderson's 
^ Recreations in Natural History, Arts, and Miscellaneous Li- 
terature," which came out in numbers at the beginning of the 
present century, may be seen copious dissertations upon this 
interesting theme, which has never been totally lost sight of, 
although but little progress has been made in it. Yet Cave 
Beck, author of the small tract, affirms it to be so very simple a 
contrivance, that it might be learned in the short space of two 
hours."' GentlemarCs Magazine. 

^^ There was a learned lass. Miss 1^. Elstob, who was editor 
of an Anglo Saxon Homily, on the birth of St. Gregory, in 
1709, and also of a Saxon grammar, in 1715. 

The minds of men — which had become free from church 
thraldom, by the conduct of Henry VHL, by the Grerman re- 
formers, and by having the Bible before them — soon began to 
question other things beside religion ; the change in religion 
therefore soon paved the way for a change in politics. 

It is perfectly impossible to have freedom of conscience 
without freedom in politics, for if my conscience — whether right 
or wrong — is so sensitive as not to permit me to fall in with the 
general religious doctrines of the day, it is an insult to call me 
/ree, if the laws (which are the politics) compel me, at the 
risk of life or property, to follow it. 

These accumulating clouds of highly electric matter soon 
engendered a change, fi fervour, and rhetorical vehemence, in 
speaking and writing. It ^so brought into play a forced con- 
struction or contrary application of different passages of scrip- 
ture, which were sternly ijsed to enforce either party's argu- 
ments, (see writings of Laud and Milton.) Bacon only noticed 
this phenomena as it effected literature and science, but it was 
the forerunner of the great political, social, and scientific changes 
which have since taken place. Bacon noticed a great change 
from the old syllogistic manner of the scl^oolmen, to the loose 
wordy, declamatory manner of popular rhetoricians ; thus there 
was an improper appeal made to men's heated passions and 
prejudices, instead of their sober judgments. Locke says : 
^* Syllogism is thought to be of necessary use even to the lovers 
of truth, to show them the fallacies that ure oflen concealed in 
Sorid, Witty, or involved discourses." 
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There have been a class of writers who have discoantenanced 
the syllogistic method of maintaining an argument, among the 
number stands conspicuously Voltaire. The following verse 
has been attributed to him ; I give it as one of his witty tiradea 
upon this subject : 

** AlphonflDs* comes from Equus,! 
From Equus — without doubt, 
Granted — I confess it, 
. But His rather round about ! 

Among the extraordinary writers of those extraordinary 
reigns, was John Milton ; he was the first defender in Europe 
of tifree press. In his mind, there was a singularity not affect- 
ed to it. In theology, it showed itself in a denial of the ex- 
ternal existence of the Son. In politics, in substituting a re- 
public for a monarchy, and among a people peculiarly attached 
to a regal constitution. In morals, it supported an increased 
facility for^divorce, and in defending a plurality of wiveB«' 
Oent^ Mag. 

Persecution, for opinion^s sake, seems to have belonged to all 
parties. Each may say, in the language of Gay, in the Beggar's 
Opera, '^ Brother ! Brother ! we are both in the wrong ; we shall 
both be losers in the dispute." 

They did not consider that, when '^ schisms arose, the wise, 
the Christian way, would be, if they did not teach any princi' 
pies inconsistent with the fundamental laws of morality, or the 
peace of society ; it is the part of prudence, of justice, and 
charity, not to attack with the sword of man, but with the 
sword of the spirit, which is the word of God." Milner. 

During this exciting period, I believe, there was only one 
writer, a John Gx>odwin, who ^^ was for full liberty of con- 
science to all sects, even to Turk, Jew, or Catholic." 

But it is pleasing to relate, that perhaps the first instance, 
since the beginning of the world, there was one state formea 
on the noble principles of perfect freedom of conscience, and 
that was Maryland, under Lord Baltimorey 1632, on this con- 
tinent, and now forming part of this confederacy. God grant 
she may always enjoy so great a blessing, *< and live in charity 
with all men !" 

Roger Williams emigrated, in the preceeding year, to Massa^ 
chusetts, to establish a similar system there, but was prevented, 
so he retired and founded the colony of Rhode Island. 

Talleyrand, in the year 1794, in a memoir read at the Na- 
tional Institute of Paris, concerning the commercial relntions 

* A man. t A. boTi«. 
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of the United States of America, with Great Britain, saysi 
^ That reliffious toleration, in its fullest extent, is one of the 
most powernil guarantees of social tranquillity ; for where Lt^er- 
ty tf CoMcUnee is respected, every other cannot fiiil to be so.'' 

At various periods, since the reformation of Henry VIII, 
several writers, and most of them men of great eminence, pre- 
dicted the downfall of the Catholic religion, which gives us an 
unfortunate instance of what poor human nature is. Several 
of them were so confident, as to name the time. Thus Brun- 
stom fixed it in 1640. Mede, by a series of calculations, in 
1653. Fox, the Martyrologist, in 1666. Jurieu, his first 
guess was in 1690 ; but as it did not take place, he, nothing 
daunted, put it forward till the year 1710. Among others who 
ventured their predictions, are to be found, Whittaker, Fulke, 
Sir Isaac Newton, Bishop Newton, Kett, and Lowman. 

Eminent and erudite as these men were, their zeal led them 
too far ; Time,, the trier of all things, proves, ^' that they lied 
like truth, but yet most truly lied." Such is the etkct of pre- 
judice ; Hazlett has drawn a nice distinction on this fiuling ; 
ne states, ^' Those who do not generalize, are free from pre- 
iudlce ; animals do not generalize, therefore, animals are firee 
from prejudice." 

Near akin to these men, and near to the period, arose a few 
of another race, who attempted to prove the non-eonstence of 
matter. One of them was Arthur Collier, rector of Langford 
Magna, in Wiltshire, who died 1732. He wrote " CTavis 
Univerealis," of which only seven copies exist, which I pre- 
sume are quite enough. He had a neighbouring clergyman, 
who was a Flatonist, and this gentleman had a aaughtery who 
wrote a work on ^^ The Art of Ingeniously Tormenting.'' 
These curious characters lived about me time of Bishop Berk- 
ley, of whom Lord Byron very properly wrote : 

*' When Biihop Berkley said there wet no matter, 
It was no matter what he said.' 

They were ^^ all w(»rd-catchers, and lived upon syUaUes." 
Well may the inimitable Goethe say, ^' I have a mprUl dislika 
to words, which are ;iothing but an empty sound." 



— " and though we strain 

To fill the crannies of oor brain 
With metaphjsic truths — they ftj 
And leaTe us in Tacnity-— >'' 

^^ Res non verba queso,"* should be Qur maxLio. 

* I enquire about facts, not words. 
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ScRiBis. — ^The time had gone by, when a writer, like a silk- 
worm, spun out his existence into a large volume, and died ; 
and when it was thought presumptuous to write at all, unless 
tiie matter to be announced was of vital importance, a tiny 
pamphlet, or even a eopy of verses, sufficed to gratify the vani^ 
of seeing one's self in print. 

It was discovered, notwithstanding the following couplet : 

" 'Tis pleattnt sore to see one*8 name in print, 
A book*8 • book, although there's nothing in*t ;** 

that book writing might be turned to a profitable account, and 
the hope of solid pudding, as well as empty praise, induced 
many to forego their more ready and gainful occupations for 
the precarious bounty of the press. For a considerable portion 
of this period, a titled or influential patron, was deemed essen* 
dally necessary for an author's success ; and the man of genius, 
to his shame be it spoken, was generally to be found besieging 
the door of some great man with a poem, or a high flown de- 
dication, in his pocket ; and obliged, perhaps, to purchase an 
admittance from the grim Cerberus of a door-porter with his 
hut shilling. And even when he had surmounted this difficul- 
ty, and got admission to Mecttnus^ his best reward was some- 
thing like a dedication /ee, for which he was obliged to blow 
the loudest blast in Fame's collection, and deafen the public with 
the cowering tale of his patron's liberality. 

The literary dinner parties of such a patronising peer, the 
crowding to his mansion of servile authors, with their faded 
attire newly brushed, and the brass hilts of their rusty swords 
newly scoured ; the solemn Jove or OtrMike importance of the 
great man, under whose eye the whole universe of such little 
intellects revolved, and upon the bending of whose brows the 
life and death of poems and literary systems depended, and the 
trembling veneration with whidi his satellites listened to his 
oracular sayings, and wiser doings, and bowed assents over the 
rich nr-loins or savoury wntson, that effectually stopped the 
mouth of cavil or contradiction — ^is a frequent graphic picture 
of this period, and one in which the atrabilious SmoUet espe- 
cially delighted to revel. 

On the other hand, however, we discern the commencement 
of the public patronage of literature, in the intercourse of authcwi 
with the Tonson's, the Lintot's, and other publishers, which, in 
aome of its rougher passages, has been recorded in so many 
lampoons, from that of Dryden upon Tonson's two left legs, to 
the halting and desperate rhyme of the pointed garetteer. In 
these performances, several peaceful booksellers were tmrnorlo^ 
izedj who little drotmt of such an ever- craving distinction. 
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: But it was the public that were to blame, and not the book- 
seller, for the inadequate remuneration of which the authors 
complained. Readers as yet were few, and even the kinds o{ 
writing that were in request, were not many. Science was not 
a marketable commodity, the higher department of literature 
was almost exclusively cultivated, and essay writing, and tales, 
but especially poetry, formed the staple commodity of the trade 
of authorship. 

As it was a general impression too of the period, that reck- 
lessness and eccentricity were the true marks of genius, most 
authors fully established their claim to genius, by taking no 
thought for the morrow. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that they were so generally a din- 
nerless race, and dun-hunted generation, eschewed by butchers, 
bakers, and tailors ; and that the streets and alleys of London 
were so often enlivened by a race between one and a light 
heePd, fast running, and panting, fat bailiff. The usual habitat 
tion of an author was ^' an the first flooTy next the «%," and as 
certain places in London were classic regions, like Drury Lane, 
while Grub-street was holy ground ; the sanctuary of the mint 
was a place of refuge for many a ready-writer, and the Fleet 
was called, by " the little nightingale of Twickenham^" ^< the 
haunt of the mwes.'*^ In 

'* A spot near Cripplegate extends 
Grub-street, 'tis call^ the modem pi.ndi)s ; 
Where (not that bards are neyer friends) 
Bards might shake hands from adverse windows.." Smith. 

Those writers especially resided here, who had sunk to the 
lowest and most impoverished ^ade. These unfortunate 
moilers contrived to exist upon a few daily pence, which they 
procured by writing ballads, wonderful accounts of ehost stories, 
reports of monsters and prodigies, and, above all, of dying male- 
factors, by writing the speeches which they neoer made. As 
for their domestic economy, the inimitable Hogarth*s picture 
of the distressed author gives all that can be desired. 

How often has literature been connected with poverty, and 
this connexion still continues. Jonas Thorlasken, i native 
clergyman of Iceland, who has in our day translated into that 
language, Milton's '' P^adise Lost,*' thus speaks of his case : 
^' Ever since I came into the world, I have been wedded to 
poverty, who has now hugged me to her bosom these seventy 
winters, all but two ; and whether we shall ever be separated 
here below, is only known to Him who joined us together." 

In I8I9, he had a present from the English literary fundi 
of£30. 
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*' A merehtnt's gain is flpreat that goat to Ma^ 
A flooldier embossed all in gold ; 
A flatterer lyes fozM in braTe array, 
A scholar only ragged to behold." 

Magazines. — ^Periodical literature commeDced during these 
reigns ; Henry Rhodes is considered the father of them. He 
republished the first vol. of the ^< Turkish Spy,^' 1687, and 
lived to publish the seventh vol., in 1718 ; the real author is 
supposed to have been Jean Paul Afarana, a Genoese. He also 
published ^^ The History of the Works of the Learned," and. 
as may be expected, in that age of quack doctoring, he vendea 
an elixir stomachium, and a cephalic water, by all of which, 
and by his constant communication with Holland, he acquired 
a considerable estate. 

Those elegant works, which are now called '^ The British 
Essayists," (Chalmer's edition of them consists of 45 volumes,) 
began as follows : " The Tatler," 1707 ; " The Spectator,'* 
1711 ; « The Guardian," 1713 ; " The Englishman," 1713 ; 
** The Freeholder," 1715 ; these came out periodically ; in 
1712, the government laid a duty of a halfpenny upon each, 
which much circumscribed their sale. These works were oi 
great use in improving the manners and correcting the habits of 
fashionable life ; and, besides giving a turn among the wealthy 
to the cultivation of the belle lettres, they have modiiSed in a 
great degree the mysterious relations of the passions, as ex- 
hibited in the stirring masquerade of daily life. 

But the first magazine that seemed likely to live and thrive, 
was <' The Gentleman's," which began in 1713, by Edward 
Cave, born at Newton, Warwickshire, although in the title 
page it appears by Sylvanus Urban, Gent. It has always been 
distinguished in politics as high tory, and in religion as strongly 
devoted to church and king, and its miscellaneous matter, flow- 
ing with all the beauties of the most learned and erudite anti- 
quarian lore, with numerous beautiful embellishments, all tend- 
ing to that instructive and interesting portion of national litera- 
ture. It has been continued regularly down to the present 
period ; a new series of it was commenced in the year 1834. 
In 1831, its circulation was 2000 per month* 

Dr. Samuel Johnson long had connection with this work, fur- 
nishing the speeches in parliament, under the title of <' Debates 
in the Senate of Lilliput." It will therefore not surprise the 
reader — ^particularly if he has ever been engaged in such works 
— to be informed by the Dr., <' There is no labour more de- 
structive to health than that of periodical literature, and in no 
species of mental application, or even of manual employment, is 
the wear and tear of the body so early an& &o ««^«c^^ Sf^V« 

26 
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The readers of those light articles, which appear to cost so little 
labour in the various publications of the day, are little aware 
how many constitutions are broken down in the service of their 
literary taste*" 

There were various other miscellanies before it, such as the 
*^ Athenian Journal," by John Dunton, and the '* Gentleman's 
Journal," by Motteaux, with the motto, ^* E Plwihuth C/imm." 

It would occupy more space than I could give to go into a 
full history of all these interesting works, and the reviews ; I 
must therefore close by stating, that I have seen a statement 
shewing, that in the year 1832, the gross number of all sorts 
of journals and periodicals, all over the world, numbered 3168. 

t^osTiNO Bills. — ^This method of conveying information 
originated with master Radolph Agas, who practised sunreying ; 
he chiefly resided at Stoke, in Suffolk. Advertisins; in the 
present mode was unknown, therefore, he recommended himself 
m flying papers, but because they would not abide, they were 
pasted to posts. He wrote '^ A preparative to platting of Landef 
and Tenements for Surveigh," London, 1596 ; this is merely 
an admonitory essay, but he projected a technical treatise. He 
does not mention his en^avings. '' At mine entrie hereinto,'' 
says he, '< I doubted of the shortness of my store for so straigted 
an argument, but or I wist I had exceed the forme of a bill, 
and was almost come to the fashion of a booke." He used a 
twenty inch theodolite, and steel wire in one foot links* 

Caligrapht. — Those who have reached the grand dimao- 
teric may perhaps recollect, in their school-boy days, the name 
of one who had but few charms then, more particukriy those 
who, 



*' Attempted to dispense with Cocker's rigors 
And grew unfigurative with their figures.' 



ft 



This celebrated Cocker was the author of works on writing 
and arithmetic, he figured himself during these reisns, and pre- 
sented a petition to the Earl of Southampton, lord high trea* 
surer, for his pension of iSl50, which had been allowed about 
the year 1660 ; he died 1677. He was a beautifol penman, 
was also a most eminent composer and engraver of letters, knots, 
and flourishes, and who was — according to his petition — self 
taught. Few works have gone through more editions than his 
arithmetic ; his name was common in all disputes on arithme- 
tical questions. 

Hume says, " From law, arises security ; from security, ca- 
riosity^ and from curiosity, knowledge." As the diSiisioo of 
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Jmowledge makeg a multiplication of books ; this makes an* 
thorship a regular profession. '< In proportion as society re- 
fines, new bodes must ever become more necessary." Citizen 
^the Wwld. 

The first regular hack writer, was Gervase Markham, who 
wrote (much although not wisely,) upon horsemanship and 
other subjects, during the reigns of James and Charles. (There 
were also Greene and Feacham) 

" He had a filled toiigae, famished with termes of arte, 
Not arte of schoole ; but courtiers' schoolerie." Spinsir. 

Hallam describes Hobbes, '< as our first unif<»:mly, care£ul| 
and correct writer," he died 1679. 

But <^ literature," which has been described as *' the sovereign 
mistress of all the arts," could not be permitted to sail on a 
smooth, unruffled sur&ce. It had even now become infested 
with tricks and knaveries. A set of literary pedlars went about 
ti^ country with some worthless pamphlets, headed with an 
epistle dedicatory, into which they inserted all the names of the 
<iounty into which they travelled ; extracting from each in 
iretum, a present of three or four angels. Dekkar. 

When the civil wars commenced, and diurnals (newspapers) 
were in much request, the writers not only sold themselves to 
one or the other party, but even to individuals, whose deeds 
they exclusively trumpeted. Life of Colonel Hamilton, 

Pepy thus describes Muddiman : ^^ I found him a good 
scholar, an arch-rogue ; and, though he writes new books for 
the parliament, yet he declares, that he did it only to get money, 
and did talk very basely of them." 

Thus <^ all is fair in poUtica ;" if not then as now, openly 
acknowledged, was covertly acted upon. 

Adopted SoNS.--*4[?onnected with the literature of this period, 
there was an amiable custom of adopting sons ; almost all the 
extraordinary men adopted sons, at which there were tremen- 
dous convivial ceremonies, as much so, as if they were making 
a free-mason. Charles Cotton, the poet and fiy fisher, was an 
adopted son of Isaac Walton. Mr. Backhouse adopted Elias 
Ashmole, (the founder of the Ashmolian Library, at Oxford,) 
'< because he had communicated many secrets to him." 

Ben Jonson adopted twelve or fourteen, and though that was 
a large {lEunily, he had the consolation to know they were all 
dutiful. 

For " worse than a 8erpent*8 tuoth it is 
To have a thankless child." 

The spirit of this talented order is entirely gone \ it arisea 
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from these men, finding other congenial spiritfl similar to their 
own. There was in Rome, and other nations, a custom df 
adopting others, hy which those sons became part of a person's 
family, and were entitled to enjoy the wealth, or other privile- 
ges of their new sires. 

This EngBsh one had nothing to do with this. ^^ It had 
nothing to do with earth, nor its base metals ;" it was of the 
most refined description ; bound up with the height of confi- 
dence and friendship. And it is much to be regretted it is lost ; 
and, alas ! not to be revived in this mercantile age. How 
pleasing must it have been for a man of eminence, to have in- 
troduced his friend to an old acquaintance, as his adopted son i 

If the talented men of this extensive Union had such an 
amiable custom, who is there who would not feel pride, and it 
would be an honourable pride, to be thus introduced ? If Pro- 
fessor Silliman, for instance, introduced a gentleman to another 
professor, as his adopted son, how many noble associations 
would be therein combined } character j takntSy genius ; in fiict, 
it tells, in the most concise and amiable language, that '^ he is 
a man of my kidney," and that '* a fellow-feeling makes us 
wondrous kind." 

*' Not name nor brotherhood is all in all with me ; 
I call that brotherhood where souls agree.** 

And though honour, thus acquired, is but a reflected, a bor- 
rowed light ; no more to be compared to the brilliant sun, 
which thus warms you into notice, than the nightly moon : yet 
there is a glory surrounding you, while you thus sail down thi^ 
stream of time with those ^' nobles of nature." 

" Whose honours with increase of ages grow, 
As streams roll down, enlarging as they flow.*' 



LIBRABIES. 

" Books instruct, and wound not.*' Mori's Gatrolioi. 
Literature is a map, by which we may survey the sense of wymfciiMJ. 

An edition of the Bible of 600 copiesr, in the reign of Henry 
VIII., took three years to sell off^; a strong proof of there 
being but few readers. The Bible was translated into Welch, 
1586. 

As printing paper was scarce and dear, Oliver Cromwell al- 
lowed ihe paper for Walton's << Polyglot Bible" to be ionpmted 
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duty free ; it ^wbs began 1653, completed 1657* The quantity 
of paper of all sorts made in 1713, in England, was estimated 
at only 800,000 reams. 

Illuminated ornamented books were in much repute from 
the sixth to the seventeenth century. A monk was employed 
thirty years in the monastery of St. Audeon, on one missal ; 
it was finished, 1682. 

Engravers. — The invention of wood cuts, in the fifteenth 
century, superseded this art, and diminished the importance of 
transcribing them. 

I have said little about embellishing English books, in the 
first vol., which has confessedly borne away the honours firom 
all Europe. So little was done in this art, previously to the 
seventeenth century, that George Verlue begins his catalogue of 
engravers firom the year 1600 ; but a few facts, and the names 
of some of the artists who engraved both on wood and copper, 
are worthy of some notice. There were engravers as early 
aa printers. Caxton's '' Golden Legend," published 1483, has 
many cuts dispersed through the body of the work. The 
earliest English copper plate engraver, known by name, is 
Thomas Geminus, who executed the plates for a medical book, 
about the end of Heniy VIII. 's reign. Before the end of the six- 
teenth century, the English engravers had attained sufficient 
reputation to be engaged in foreign countries. Some of the 
plates for Abraham Ortellius's " Theatrum Orbis Terrarum,'* 
published at Antwerp, 1570, were executed by T. Greminus, 
and Humfrey Lluyd. Ortelius speaks in high terms of the 
English engravers ; and, besides the abovementioned, has re- 
eorued the names of Antony Jenkinson, who flourished in 1562| 
and Robert Leeth. " Engraving," observes Walpole, " was 
in no contemptible condition in England, when we had profes- 
sors worthy of being employed to adorn Flemish editions. 
Flanders was, at that time, a capital theatre of arts and learn- 
ing." Ralph Aggas, is famous for his views and plans, and to 
Christopher Saxton, we are indebted for the first publication 
of county maps. George Hoefnagle, Theodore de la Brie, and 
Elstracke, are the most celebrated foreigners who flourished in 
England during the same period. 

Early in the seventeenth century, Crispin Pass settled in 
England, and executed numerous plates ; there were several 
of this name, family, and style ; one Simon Pass was the mas- 
ter of John Payne, whose works merit distinction on the score 
of art. 

. The transcendent talents of Vandyke, could not fail to call 
forth artisti to multiply and extend his works by thft ^\^gfLv;^« 
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Robert de Voerst, and Luke Vostermans, established themselvei 
in England, and are both well known by their admirable tran- 
scripts of his works. These engravers appear to have been 
the first who executed historical works in England. 

In the year 1637, England became the adopted country of 
the indefatigable and ill-used Winceslaus Hollar ; he was a na- 
tiye of Prague, and bred to the law. Shortly before the civil 
war, he was introduced into the service of the royal £unily, and 
employed as drawing-master to Prince Charles. Hollar's pros- 
perity was fatally affected by the downfall of the royal cause. 
The Earl of Arundel, his early patron, was compelled to take 
refuge abroad ; and Hollar, after suffering greatly from the f0r% 
tune of war, made his escape from a prison, and joined bis 
patron at Antwerp. After the death of the earl, in 1646, he 
remained in obscurity till 1652, when he returned to England, 
and occupied himself, during several years, upon plates for vari- 
ous books, among which were the illustrations of Dugdale's 
works. (At the time Dugdale's '' History and Antiquities of 
Warwickshire " was published, 1636, the art of wood engraving 
was so low, no artist could be found to execute the cuts, nor 
did it revive till the time of Bewick ;) but he was so miserably • 
paid, that he could never succeed in raising himself from a state 
of absolute indigence; he seems to have been a ''child of 
misery, baptized in tears." The engrayings of this industrioos 
artist, according to Vertue's catalogue, amount to the incredible 
number of 2384, many of which, moreover, are firom his own 
drawings. His maps, plans, views, churches, and monuments, 
a rich mine of information and delight to the English antiquary t 
and topographer, are no less than 840, and his portraits, 355. ' 
Some of his views are very large : his great view of London . 
is on seven sheets, and extends two yards and a half in length.' I 
In panoramic views of this kind he excelled ; but Hollar had * 
but little of the painter's feeling : and praise is chiefly due to 
him as a draughtsman and antiquary, and for the scrupuJooi 
fidelity with which he rendered the objects before him. His 
engravings of muffs has never been equalled as a representation 
of fur, and his shells from the Arundelian collection are no lem 
perfect. 

In 1654, came over Peter Lombart, a native of Paris, and 
remained until after the restoration. He engraved after Van- 
dyke. It is related of this artist, that he erased the featores 
firom his plate of Charles I. on horseback, in order to insert that 
of Oliver Cromwell, and replaced the kings at the restoration. 

The first English catalogue of books was made by Andrew 
Maunsel, a bookiseller of eminence, in Lothbury, London, 1595. 

In the year 1639, a Franciscan monk, S. Qerard, dedicated 
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his work '^ La grand voyage des Hurons," &c. <' to our Sa- 
viour." And in the year 1776, the pious Edwards dedicated 
a work on Natural History " to the Almighty." 

The hireing out of books to read, began with plays. At the 
end of the ^^ Thracian Wonder," 1661, is an advertisement, 
<' If any gentleman please to repair to my house aforesaid, near 
Temple bar, they may be furnished with all manner of histories ; 
English or French romances, or poetry, which aie to be sold, 
or read, for a reasonable consideration." 

The first circulating library was by Allen Ramsay, in Edin- 
burgh, 1725. In Lomlon, by Batho, in the Strand, in 1740. 
, 1 he Gentleman's Magazine informs us, that '^ three centuries 
ago, public libraries, like inns, were comparatively rare, and the 
tntveller or student repaired to the collection, or table of a friend, 
to claim the able hospitality which, at the present day, from 
the prodigiously increased movement of the body and mind, 
would entail rather an inconvenient charge on the entertainer." 

I expect the oldest inscription to a library is at Thebes. It 
was called an '* office for diseases of the souW* 

Oar forefathers used to exhibit the leaves, and not the backs, 
lof'their books, they were anxious to exhibit the silken strings, 
and gold or silver clasps. Bishop Earl, describing the character 
of a young gentleman at the university, says : ^' His studv has 
handsome shelves, his books neat silk strings, which he shows 
to his father's man, and he is loath to untye, or take them down' 
for fear of misplacing them." EarPs Microcosmography. 

The art of ornamenting the exterior, was carried to a great 

and lavish extent ; jewels, as well as the precious metals, were 

^employed to evince their splendour. Peacham advises, ^' have 

a par^ of keeping your books handsome and well bound, not 

I dstins away over much in their gilding and stringing for os- 

^te^tation sdke ; like the prayer books of girles and gallants, 

w^ch are carried to church for their outsides." Compleai 

Cfentleman. Portraits were frequently introduced in the initials, 

especially by those celebrated printers, Jugge and Day ; the 

latter printer was patronized oy Archbishop Parker : many 

{Minters of eminence very often had their names in ingenious 

rebusses. 

The first abridgment of the statutes in English, was printed 
bfj^astell, about 1517. 

in later periods, when public reading rooms were instituted, 
from an old cut, now in the British museum, the books were 
not arranged on the side walls, but were on a shelf, with a chain 
to each book, so you lifted it up and read it standing, as oa a 
§Qit of counter. 
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There were then a few prirate book collectors, such u Arch- 
Uahop Parker, Dr. Dee, Captain Cox, of Coventry, Burton, f , 
and flome others. 

Collectors of scarce books have since been called " Butterfly 
Hunters ;" but butterfly hunters are not to be despised, for, ai 
Stillingfleet writes : 



Thia Kits of Ih 
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Scarce Books. — Collecting of scarce books is, or nthef, • 
■bould 1 say, was a mania often as ruinous as the tulip, or ai^ . 
other mania, and is deHg;htfully described by the review^ n 
the *' ReminiscenceB of a Literary Life," by the Rev. T. F. 
Vibden, 1636, in the Gentleman's Magazine. 

" The evil is so mitigated, that volumes the most cherished 
and esteemed, such as would have turned the cheek of Crt- 
cherode pale, and kept Lord Spencer from his sleep," or hii 
hounds, " may now be gained without solicitatioii, and pur- 
chased without absolute ruin to one's wife, children, or depen- 
dants. Bibliography, when soberly perused, is part and pared 
of a scholar's knowledge, because a good workman should be 

. acquainted with his tools : but as we recollect Sir Astlej < 
Cooper says, that he never knew a surgeon of eminence veiy ' 
particular about his instruments, or very curious in minute r 
mlterationM of them ; and, as Sir Joshua Reynolds observes, that 

it is the certMiinuiko£knui£Qiun\fUD!(iatabeoTWDkaaboit 
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his brushes and colours,'' and the same remark will hold good 
as to sportsmen, about their guns and fishing-tackle ; '' so we 
venture to think that a too nice and delicate an interest about 
copies, editions, margins, bindings, toolings, starchings, and re- 
pairings, and all the other arcanas of the science that lie upon 
that ample territory,''^ perhaps may not be quite compatible with 
an anxious desire to be acquainted with the author who resides 
within them ; it is like studying the wards and handle of a key, 
instead of putting it into the Iock and opening the door ; and as 
we firmly believe that the margin of a book, however ample, 
does not contain the whole pith and marrow of a book, we think 
a little time may occasionally be spared for a survey of the text. 
Besides, a lover^s heart is always weak, whether he is a lover 
of living forms or dry paper, of fair or vellufti-coloured skins, 
of beauty in satin or Kussian leather, or on sofas or on shelves, 
loose in sheets or fast bound — all is the same — there is no re- 
pressing the enthusiasm of the fancy, or controlling the wiliul- 
ness of the imagination's wing.'^ 

" With that of the boke» loosenM were the claepes ; 
The margent was illaminM all with golden rallies, 
And bice empictared, with grasshoppers and waspea, 
With butterflies and freshe pecocke tailes, 
£nglored with flowers, and slynoy snayles, 
Envyved pictures well touched and quickly, 
It would have made a man hole, that bad be right sickly, 
To beholde how it was garnished and bounde, 
Encoverede over with golde and tissue fine, 
The claspes and buttons were worth a M poundes. 
With balasis and carbuncles the border did shyne. 
With aurum mosaicum every other lyne,** &c. 

*^ But whatever may have been the evil attending that tem- 
porary fever, which reached its acme at the Duke of Rox< 
burgh's sale, in 1812 — though some bore the cruel marks an^ 
scratches of it to the grave, though some mourned their mort- 

* Notwithstanding the writer's sensible remarks, about binding, tooling, 
dDC., I apprehend there is one book which he would have grasped with dus 
antiquarian fervor, solely for this peculiarity, and have said : " Habeo ei 
curabo.^* 

Two years past, Richard Porrett, Esq., presented to the Antiquarian So- 
ciety, a small pocket volume, " Les Heures Royalles^ Dedicet on Ray,^* 
printed at Paris, 1657 ; the binding of which is covered with a cloth formed 
of Attfiian Aazr, (in a conspicuous quantity,) interwoTen with gold and silver 
thread ; at the sides are several ornamental knots, and two naming hearts, 
with the initials L. F. It formerly belonged to Cosway, the acadamecian, 
by whom it was given to Thomas Mortimer, author of ** The British Plu- 
tarch,** (Mr. Porrett*s maternal grandfather.) A tradition attends it, that the 
hair was that of King Charles L, and that the book was presented by hia 
widow, .Henf ietta Maria, to har son, Charle» II. 
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eaged lands and desecrated woods, and some saw tlie seclnd 4 
beauties of their cherished harem dragged forth to the pubrie 
gaze — ^yet the evil was not unmitigated nor unattended with 
advantageous results. 

The knowledge of many valuable works was more widely 
diffused, their contents were more accurately examined ; the 
metropolitan booksellers, when the sun was in Taurds^ left the 
forsaken town, and ransacked the provincial libraries. The 
continent of Europe did not escape their eagle eyes^ Old and 
unknown editions of our own poets and early writers were 
brought to light, by which errors were rectified, that no learning 
could have detected, and no ingenuity could have supplied. In 
the drama, what an interesting discovery was the single copy 
of Shakspeare, of the original Hamlet — the rough sketch of 
Shakspeare's mind. How much light was thrown upon the 
text of the same poet, and what erroneous readings were at once 
swept aside, by the acuteness of Farmer, in perceiving the line 
of the poet's reading, and by his diligence in following it through < 
books of great rarity and difiipult of access. 

What would not that accomplished critic give, from whom 
we are led soon to expect an edition of Skelton, a poet of Hen- ' • 
ry VlII.'s reign, and his tutor, and who is the onlr person who 
could give such a one as would dissipate much of the difficulty 
that now surrounds the author's text, and bring the long-lost 
reading to light ; what would he not give, or what ^< hyper- 
borean deserts " would he not travel, to attain the original edi- 
tions, irreparably lost, of that singular vnriter, and without 
which it is not possible to restore his works to genuine form. M 
In such respects as these, it is only the blockhead and the scorn- i 
er that would sneer at the value placed by scholars on volumes ^ 
which time and misuse have rendered valuable and rare. The 1 
fact is, they cannot be too eagerly sought for, too diligently ex- \ 
amined, and too carefully preserved." ' | 

By these glorious treasures one generation profits by the 
genius and researches of another ; and, as Ensor finely observes : 
<' Those who do not apply the labours of others to their own ' 
minds, display an intermittent light and feeble rays ; they are 
like scattered pieces of balf-kindled wood, which smoke a little 
and are soon extinguished ; approach them, and the fire sparkles, 
add more, and a flame ascends : amass many, the heat becomes 
intense, and equal to elaborate the most resisting substances, 
and perform mutations altogether amazing." 

The first book auction, 1 believe, was the sale of Dr. Seaman^s 
library, 1676 ; the catalogue has the following announcement: 
<< Reader, it hath not been usual here in England to make sale 
of books by way of auction, or who will give moi^ for them, bat 
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it luTine been prBctised iq other countriei — to tie adruitwe 
at both buyers and aelleni — it was therefore coDceived (for^a 
eccouragement of learolDg) to publish the sale of the«e booka 
in UuB manner of way." 




' *' It ii to the geoeral &nd intelligent spirit of research, which 
cfaaracterised so strongly the age of Elizabeth, that we owe, in 
* great measure, the pTeservation of our vmV stores of eailj 
mauuscripts-'* Oefttleraan't Magazine. 

The following are a few beautiful thoughts on reading and 
literature : 

Literature is the map, by which we may survey the sense of 
mankind. 

Lord Chesterfield says : " Books point out the operations of 
the mind, the sentiments of the heart, and the influenoe of the 
passions, and so far they are of use-" Voltaire says : " Read- 
ing aggrandises the soul, and an enlightened friend afibrds con- 
aolatioQ." Bacon says : " Kead not to contradict, nor confute, 
nor to believei nor to lake for granted, but bo v^^ uA UMr 
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sider." Davenant says : ^' Books are the assembled souls of 
all that man holds wise." Fuller says : <^ Some men live like 
moths in libraries, not being better for books, but the books the 
worse for them — which they only soile with their fingers." 
Volney says : " The ancients searched for truth, the moderns 
pretend they possess it." " It is by study we become co- 
temporary of ages past, and citizens of every country." 

" Piety has found 

Friends in the friends of science.** * 
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Libraries of the 15/^, I6thf Uvtd 17th Centuries^ 

Vienna Imperial, 284,000 vobr.^ 16,000 MSS., 1440. 

Oxford Bodleian, 200,000 

Dresden Royal, 260,000 

Paris Royal Library, 626,000 

Munich, " " 432,000 

Munich University, 160,000 

Wolfenbuttell Ducal, 200,000 

Copenhagen Royal, 410,000 

Berlin Royal, 280,000 

Edinburgh, 150,000 

M. De Bonald states, that '^ Europe, which at present pos- 
sesses libraries filled with philosophical works, and which reck- 
ons up almost as many philosophers as writers, poor in the 
midst of so much riches, and uncertain — with the aid of all its 
guides — which road it should follow. Europe, the centre and 
focus of all the lights of the world, has yet its philosophy in 
expectation." 

This is but a poor prospect, for as philosophy itself is not yet 
a perfect science, we have long to wait. 

To enter into a criticism of the vast body of literature of 
this century, can hardly be expected in a work of this nature ; 
even if it had not already been done, in various publications, 
by critics of great talents, erudition, and research ; men, to 
whom the writer feels conscious he could not have rendcored 
any other assistance than fill their inkstands, or nib their pens. 

But, occasionally, there comes in some fallen fruit, simi- 
lar to what is gathered by hand in large orchards : some of 
them may be rather blighted, and not arrived at perfection; 
some of them grew at the extremity of branches, which could 
not be reached when the bulk were gathered ; these in time 
fell, ripe and perfect, from their own gravity ; these, as they 
taught one of nature's principles to a Newton, so do they ex- 
hibit to us the habits, and customs, and principles of our fore- 
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fiUheis. A few of them I shall give, a volume might be col- 
lected, extremely choice and interesting. 

There are many more, no doubt, still remaining in some of 
the old family's portfolios, in the three kingdoms, lying like 
the encrusted diamond in the crevices of the rocka ; if these 
could be collected by the talented critic, and he, lapidary-^likei 
would polish and set them, surrounded, as they might be, witii 
the brilliant anecdote, and the rich reminiscences which, in 
their day, surrounded their authors, they would add lustre to 
the already blazing diadem of English poetic literature — for, 
as Swift wrote s 

** In gifts and graces of Apollo, 
We beat all other natioDs hollow." 

Ever since the period of chivalry, which every female oueht 
to look back upon with gratitude and delisht, it has been rae 
custom to give the fair sex precedence. I shall, therefore, to 
show a little gallantry, begin with one ; although she may be 
of ^* good shape and rich," yet she is not a diamond of the first 
water, according to our present specimens: our ancestoniy 
howefver, as the reader will soon perceive, valued her at many 
carats. 
L I fully agree with the following excellent remarks by a ta- 
lented authoress, M. A..Stodart : — " A full-voiced choir would 
not be considered complete withcmt some female voices, and 
there would be chasms in a literature where women were se- 
dulously excluded." 

How can men, '< lords of the creation " although they may 
be, describe, with true taste, delicacy, 'and decorum, the cor^ 
sets, the petticoats, the pttntoufles^ and the rest of the nume- 
rous ei ceter€L8 of this splendidly dressed age ? Oh, no ! it 
^ takes a lady, to give life, pathos, and dignity to female habili- 
ments. If the palaces, or, rather, I should say, from the num- 
ber, the warehouses of wardrobes, which contained the 3,000 
different dresses left by Queen Elizabeth, could now be dis- 
played, I could name half a dozen talented ladies, whose ordi- 
nary, <^-hand description and history of them, would put to 
the blush the learned lecturers of the whoie corps academic of 
all Europe. 

Maroaket, Dutchess op Newcastle. — ^This lady was 
distinguished fer her writings, in an age when ladies were not 
authors. As the female reader may be anxious to know some- 
thing of this rara aviSy something of her thoughts, and the style 
and manner of arrangii^ them,l have selected the following 
firom her work, called '^ Poems, or several Fancies, in veiSBi. 
with the Animal Parliament in prose ;^' foUo^ 1^^*^. 
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Bat I must first iDform the reader, this lady created no small 

noise in the republic of letters : 

** ■ ■ Old men and beldames 

Did propbeey about it dangeroualy."-^oOTT. 

It was one of the novelties of the age. A whole folio vol- 
lune ¥ras printed in her praise. The Rector of the University 
of Leyden wrote to her, that when Minerva beheld her : ^^ seip- 
■am/veluti in speculo, inttieri videtur."* The University of 
Cambridge compared her to Aspasia^ Trenchia, Polla, and Rus* * 
titiana ; and informed her that she understood <^ quidquid risit 
Democritus, aut flevit Heraclitus, aut deliravit Epicurus, aut 
intellexit Aristoteles, aut ig^oravit Arcesilaus, aut icundt Py^ 
ihagoras.'*'*i Oxford, twin sister of the muses, not to be out- 
done, tells ner : ^^ We have a MS. author, in Bodlia's library, 
who endeavours to show that women excel men^X Your ex- 
cellency has proved what he proposed, has done what he en- 
deavoured, and given a demamtrative argument to comtdnce the 
otherwise unbeKeving world /" The gallantry of those ancient 
sages, who then composed the Royal Society, was so moved 
as lo admit her to the honour of attending their meetings. Some 
of her works were translated into Latin, and she is painted as 
sitting in a chair, crowned with laurel. We should be sorry# 
to break the charm of this intellectual female sovereignty;* 
truly sorry to take a sprig from the fillet which so gracefully 
encircles her chair — far more honourable than the dtamondis 
which glittered also in the coronet by which she was entitled, a 
firom her rank, and which elevated her brow ; but happening 
to have an original letter of Minervd*s by us, we shall give a 
sample of her noble eloquence ; if she should show that she 
was not '^ a noble of nature," it is no fault of ours : we display ^ 
her in her own feathers : * 

" As for my writen, or rather scriblen, j contury that vain 
solely, and spoyle, j cannot tell which most, paper or white 
pettecots, as j did when I had the honour to see you at An- 
warp " — (Antwerp.) 

We also extract a part of a letter from a very accomplished 
young lady, a contemporary of the dutchess, Mrs. Dorothy 
Osborne, of Chicksands priory, Bedfordshire : 

* She would seem to behold herself as in a mirror. 

t All that drew forth the laughter of Democritus, the tears of Heractitna, 
tff the ravings of Epicurus; ell that Aristotle understood, that Arcesilaua 
was ignorant of, or Pythagoras was silent upon. 

t Qy- — was it *' A woman^s worth defended against all the men in the 

world, proving them to be more excellent and absolute, in all virtuous 

actions, than any man, of what qualities soever. Written byone« that hath 

hMrd much, aeen much, but knows a great deal more?" This work was 

prioied, qto, by John Wolfe, 1589. 
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^ Let me ask .yon, (she writes to her lover, Mr. Temple, 
afterwards Sir. William Temple, ambassador at the Hagae,) 
if you hay6 isieen a book of poems, lately come out, by the 
Liady Newcastle ? For God's sake, if you meet with it, send 
it to me. They say it is ten times more extravagant than her 
dress. Sure the poor woman is a little distracted. She never 
could be so ridiculous as to venture on writing books^ and in 
oerse, too P^ At the close, and it is said ^' A lady's heart is al- 
ways in the postscript," she writes, '' You need not send me 
Lady Newc^tle's book. I have seen it, and am satisfied ; 
there are many soberer people in Bedlam." — ^Now for the ex- 
tracts. 

V At by tlie rules of the virtuoci, 
Tbey ** followr in due form of poesie.'*-r-HirDiBBAt 

THE REASON WHY THOUGHTS ARE ONLY IN THE HEAD. 

** Each sinew is a small and slender string, 
Which to the body all the senses bring, 
And they like pipes or gutters hollow be, 
Where animal spirits run continually. 
Though small, yet they such matter do contain, 

*(| As in the skull doth lie, which we call brain ; 

* lliat makes, if any doth strike the heel. 

The thought of that, sense in the brain doth feeL 
It is not synkpathy, but all one thing, 
That causes us to think, and pain doth bring : 
For had the heel such quantity of brain. 
As doth the head and skull therein contain, 
Then would such thoughts as in the brain dwell hi|^ 
Descend into our heels, and there would lye. 
• In sinews small, brain scattered lies about, 

It wants both room and quantity no doubt ; 
For if a sinew so much brain could hold, 
Or had so laree a skin it to enfold. 
As hath the skull — then might the toe and knM, 
Had they an optick nerve, both hear and see, 
Had sinews room fancy therein to breed, 
Copiet of verses might from the heel proeeei I 

NATURE'S COOK. 

" Death is the Cook of Natore— and we find 
Creatorea dressed several ways to pleaae her miiid. 
Some death doth roast with fever burning hot. 
And some he boils with dropsies in a pot. 
Some are consumed for jeUy by degrees. 
And some with ulcers, gravy out to squeeze. 
Some as with herhs he stufifs with gouts and paint. 
Others for tender meaJt^ he hangs in chains. 
Some in the Ma he picklee op to keep, 
OlhaM» he, •• aoaa*d brawB, ia wine dolK tta«^\ ^m.^^m^ 
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The teais&tsAet is still more grosi, and in the wont ponribb 
taster: 

A PraSET FOR NATURES BREAKFAST. 

** lASe scuow the cream of beauty with Time's apoon. 
And draws thtf cla^t wine of bluahee soon. 
Then boile it in a rkiUet clean of youth. 
And thicks it well with crombled bread of TVath. 
Sets it upon the fike of life, which does 
Bora clearer mucht when-healtlr her belUnu bknnb 
llien tak«B Uie egg9 0f fire, and bashful e^ es^ 
And imts fhem hi a cctintenanee that's wise« 
Guts in a Umtm of (fae sfaavpest wit, 1 

Discretion is the knife is U8*d fof it 
A handful of chaste thoughts, double refine^ 
Six spoonfuls of a noble and gentle mind ; 
A grain of mirth, togfre't a little taste. 
Then takes it off, for fear the subitance wiilir 
And puts it in a basia of good health, 
And with this meat doth Nature please henelt 

A HEART DUESSEO. 

** Life takes a heart, and passions puts thereiili 
And covers it with a dissemblina skin. 
Takes anger, which like pepper Keen doth bifi^ J 

And vinegar, that's sharp, and made of spi|^ } ■ 

Ginger of revense, grated in, is flung. 
To which he adds, a lying cloven tongue, 
A lazy flake of mace, which 'aea down flaty 
Some saU of slander, she dotn put to that ; 
Then serves it up, with sauce of jeahmsior 
In dishes of most careful industrie." 



A TART. 

** Life took some flour of white compUxUme made, 
Charmed nourishment, as btUter she did add, 
And knead it well — ^then on a board it plac*^ 
And roll it off— until a pie was rais*d. 
Then she did take some lips, like cherries red, 
And the black eyes from a virgin's bead. 
And straufberry teats from the bank of each vHiite breaely 
And finger ends, like juice from raepes, prest : 
These she put in the pie, and did it bake. 
Within a heart, which she straight hot did make. 
Then draw it out with reaeon^s peel, to send 
It up— this meat did nature mucn commend.*' 

GenUeman*e Magaxmt, 

Such I trust will be considered a sufficient literary repast, 
from her Grace's '^ Fancies in verse ;" and how Itkely would 
it be (the reader will soon perceive)) £br such fanciet to pro- 
ceed from a mind no better educated than sodi'^'a Lady Boun- 
t/fii/;' BeeTOl.iipagfel*?^. • 
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But what a difference, what a eontrait, does this exhibit to 
the female writers of the present day ? 

** »— -their freely flowing verte» 
Smooths the melliflaoas etream." 

How splendidly flittering, what sraee and harmoDy, how ex- 

auisitely beautifid, what lyric flash uid fire, do the writings of 
[le Sigoumeys, the Howitts, the Wortleys, the Hemans, 
the Landers, the Stricklands, the Bartons, and others display ; 
forming a brilliant galaxy of the brightest stars, which now 
bespangle, with their blazing lustre, the wide spread canopy of 
our poetic heaven. The contrast is as great as the gem-be- 
dezined diadem of the duchess, is to the dirty drab cap of a 
German broom girl. 

In one of James's ^^ progresses," and he made many, a. 
Lady Pope, with her daughter, was presented to him at Wao^ 
stead house. This ingenious and witty lady, addressed him: 
extempore as follows : 

Sire ! this is my little Mistresse* heie 
Did ne*er Mceiid to Peter's chtifei 
Nor any triple eiowne did weere, * 
And yet she is a pope. 

Noe benefit she ever solde, 

Noe pardon nor dispenst for goide, 

She scarcely is a quarter olde, 

And yett she is a pope. 

Noe king her feete did ever kiss» 
Noe worse looke from her than tUs, 

Nor dothe she hope 

To saint men withe a rope, 

And yett she is a pope. 

A female pope yon*U say ! a second Joano ; 
But sore wis is pope innocent I or none. 

Signs, which at the present day are confined to inns and pub- 
lic houses, were formerly used by every tradesman, in proyin- 
cial cities and towns, as well as in London. The following 
poetic description of some in a country town is from ^^ Pasquinis 
X^ight Cap," 1612 : 

** First there is maister Peter at the helU 
A linen draper, and a wealthy man ; 
Then maister Thomas that doth stockings sell ; 
And George, the grocer, at the frying pan ; 

*The word Miss, waa not in use until about 1714 All fonalM weie sA* 
dressed as Mistress. Elderly ones were cdiled Dames or Dowager ; M. 
tkt first name was mostly in oit, except in the higfadWt cbDcVMr-^wGA 
' by dNir titles. 

27» 
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And maistor T|motbie the woolen draper ; 
And maister Salamon the leather scraper ; * 

And maister Franke, the goldsmith at the Rose ; ^ 

And maister Phillip with the fiery nose. 

And maister Miles the mercer at the Harrow ; 
And maister Giles the Salter at the Sparrow ; 
And maister Nicke the silke man at the plow;. 
And maister Dicke, the vintner at the Cow ; 

And Harry haberdasher at the Home ; 

And Oliver the dyer at the Thome i I 

And Bernard barber-surgeon at the Fiddle 

And Moses merchant tailor at the Needle'!" 

The following fine moral stanzas, were originally intended 
for a solemn funeral song in a play, ^' The Contention of Ajax 
and Ulyses/' by James Shirley ; he flourished as a dramatic 
writer, in the reign of Charles I. ; he outlived the restoration, 
and died 1666. 

DEATH'S FINAL CONQUEST. 

** The glories of oar birth and state, 
Al% shadows, not substantial Ihingt ; 
There is no armoar against fate : 
Death lays his icy hands on kings : • 

Sceptre and crown 
Most tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

Some men with swords may reap the field, 

And plant the laurels where tbey kill ; . « 

But their strong nerves at last must yield ; 
They turae but one another still. i 

Early or late 
They stoop to (ate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath. 
When they, pale captives creep to death. 

The garlands wither on your brow. 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon death's purple altar now, 

See where the victor victim bleeds : 
All heads must come 
To the cold tomb, 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust." 

It is said to have been a favourite song with that, profligate 

man, King Charles II. ; it is to be regretted, it had no moral 

dfeet upon his conduct, his whole life was a senseless round of 

folly, Udd dissipation, which the huge calibre of his besdtted 

mind seemed to be continually chaxg^ed with, «im1 whioh hft. 
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discharged again with dismal effects oyer all that came within 
►*its range. 

He ought to have had those pathetic lines, in gilt letterS| 
placed under the picture of his unfortunate father, as a conti- 
nual memento mori ; but it may be doubted whether they would 
have made any impHRTon on his inveterate habits. Such a 
one as him, might have furnished the following thoughts to one 
of the most amiable of the English poets : 

** From stuccoM walls smart argntnents abouiid, 
And beaux adept in everything profound, 
Die of disdain-^^ind whistle off the sound.** Oowpbb. 

The following little moral poem was written by Sir Henry 
Wotton, who died (provost of Ekiton,) 1639. 

THE CHARACTEIi OF A HAPPY LIFE. 

'* How happy is he bom or taught, 

That serveth not another*s will ; • 

. Whose armour is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his highest skill. 

Whoso passions not his master are ; 

Whose sou] is still prepared for deatl^; 
Not ty'd onto the world with care 

Of princes ear, or vulgar breath : ' 

Who hatb his life from rumours freed ; 

Whose conscience is his strong retreat: 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed, ^ 

Nor mine make oppressors great : 

Who envies none whom chance doth raise, 

Or vice : who never understood 
How deepest wounds are given with praise ; 

Nor rules of state, but rules of good ; 

Whom God doth late and early pray 

More of his grace than gifts to lend 
And entejTtaines the harmless day 

With a well-chosen book or friend. 

This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall : 
\ Lord of himeelfe, though not of lands ; 

And having nothing, yet hath all. 

FAITH, HOPE, AND CHARITY, 

Paraphrased from ike Latin of John Oimk. 
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*' When VIRTUE her example drew in heaven 
Seven steps to reach them were to mortals given : 
HOPE, so desirous to be first, attains 
Fdwr of the seven : but FAITH ^ precepts gainst 
LOVE is the ehief, for Love the two excels, 
And in the virtue of PERFECTION dwells." 



The Uf^ust Steuford, hy Charles, Duke of Richmond^ 1667. 

" In a White hall there once were stewards three — 
Head-steward, hoase-steward, and faire steward, ye there might see, 
House-steward, and faire-steward partners fayne would, be : 
But the head-steward thereto would not agree, 
As passine well faire-steward esteemed he; 
So from White Hall the second he made to flee 
Oh ! nnjust steward, many would feel full glee 
If thou shouldest lose thy place and every fee : 
Thy father^s head-long course ¥ras shortened legalie 
ffeoi-steward beware ! that name ill omen's thee." 

This lampooQ is highly characteristic of the times, and the 
manners ; the house-steward, means himself ; at the palace of 
Whitehall, the headnsteward, King Charles IL, and the faire- 
steward, the beauteous grand-daughter of Walter Steward, 
Lord Blantyre ; the three were related* The duke was first 
struck with Miss Stuarts charms, at one of Queen Catharine's 
masquerades, in 1664. When the queen was at one time given 
over by her physicians, it is said she named this young lady to 
Charles as her successor, she wished to adorn the throne. On 
Catharine's recovery, Lord Clarendon took a fiuicy that his 
royal master might seek a divorce, in order to o£fer his hand to 
this maid of honour : he, therefore, promoted her marriage with 
the Duke of Richmond. 

When this was suspected, the duke was banished from court. 
Miss Stuart, like a true hearted lover, eloped with him, and 
was married, 1667. The circumstances were soon forgiven,' 
and the young Duchess was appointed lady of the bedchamber, 
by her kind mistress ; and she also became immortalized, by 
having her figure, as being so beautiful, put upon the coins. 



EFI6RAMS. 

'* A college of witte crackers cannot flout mee 
Out of my humour — dost thou think I care for a 
Satyre or an epigram." Shakspkakb. 

The following one is by some learned gallant of tbe lawy on 
the fair sex : 
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A DECLARATION IN LAW. 

" Fee simple, and a simple fee. 
And all the fees intail, 
Are Bothingt when cooiMrad to Uiee, 
Thoa best of he^^FemaU.'* 

From Sir John Harrington to his wife, for otrikimg her icfjrom 

Book of Epigranu, 

** Tow little dog that baik*d as I came bf* 
I atimka by bap so bard I made bim cry ; 
And straight you put your finger in your eye, 
And lowering sate— and 8sk*d the reuoa why 1 

Love me and love my dog, thoa didst repl^ ! 

Love as both should be lov'd— I wiU, said If 
And sealed it with a kiss ; then, by tad by. 
Clear were the clouds of thy fair frowning skie ; 
Thus small events great masteries may trye, 

For I do this, at their meaning guesse, 

That beat a whelp afore a lyonnese ! * 

Sir John's notion of the marriage etate, seenui to agree ., .^ 
that of Bishop Taylor, who says : << A husband's power over 
his wife is paternal and friendly, not magisterial uid despotic." 

HAYD£N'S EPIGRAM ON THE LETTER H, 1666. 

*^ H is the worst letter io the crisse crosse row, 
For if thoa find him cither in thine elbowe, 
In thine arm, or leg, in any degree. 
In thine bead, or toe, or teeth, or kneei, 
Into whatover place H may pike bim, 
WbeMiAftr ihoii £nd AdU, thou abaU not like bim.** 

This epigram shows that the word we now pronounce akt^ 
was pronounced formeriy ache. 

During the time when Cromwell lay with his army at Perthi 
in Scotland, a rich old miser in that town — ^named Munday— 
hanged himself on account of the fall of grain. Oliver, who 
was by no means a greedy man, offered a premium for the best 
epigram on old hun^ ; several were sent to the protector on 
the occasion, but he was only pleased with the following, from 
an old Cobbler, who received the premium : 

EPIGRAM. 

Blessed be the Sabbath dey. 

And ciirs*d be waiidly pelf^ 
Taesday mast begin the week. 

For Monday's hang*d his self! 



A person of Oliver's $iaffj upon reading these tisM^v 
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the cobbler supposed that Monday was the first day, wrote the 
following lines : 

What country came the cobbler free. 
That Monday 'gan the week wha' wot ; 

No Jew nor Christian can he be, 
Forsooth he is a Hottentot. 

The following four lines, from a collection of ^' JRtmtp songs^ 
by the most eminent wits ifirom 1639 to 166 1," if not very spark- 
ling, give a <^ short and sweet " view of their sentiments^ 

** Wise men saflbr, good men grieve, 
KnaTee doTise, and fools deceive ; 
Help, oh Loid ! send ayd anto us, 
£lte knavee and fools will quite undo na." 
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ANAGRAMS. 

Thw genius calls thee not to purchas fame. 
In keen Iambic, but mild anagram.*' Drtobit. 



Tais ingenious way of transposing a name, occupied much 
c£ the attention both of the witty and the wise ; many cynical 
people censure these things, certainly the great part of them 
are trifles, but many of our present sedentary amusements are 
trifling. The writer does not wish to set himself up as an 
arbiter of taste, but perhaps may be permitted to ask, whether 
transposing the letters of a name, or writing an acrostic, is 
not quite as well as shuffling about fifty two pieces of stiff pa- 
per, or moving some round pieces of wood, on a chequ^ed 
board ! '^ To the pure, all things are pure." However, some 
of my readers may expect a few. 

I give two about the unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots, 
which contain much historic truth, point, and brevity ; and 
contain severe reflections on her enemies ; 

111 . . 

Maria StevartOy 
Verilat Armala. 

Truth in arms ! 

Maria Siewarda^ Scotorum Regina^ 
Tnua vi regnist morU^ amara cado. 

Trusting in the hospitality of the kingdom, I iall by a bitter death. 

The last, on the unfortunate Mary, is so good and so true, 
that it will serve to contrast with the following, on Quem 
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AngUt agna, Iberia Ua, 
To England a lamb, to Spain a Ikmen . 

Her resistance to Spain was praiseworthy, but her lambAlkb 
qualities to EIngland the statute book strongly refuteij ; and to 
Ireland she act^ like a tigre$8. There is the following on King 
James: 

Charle9 James Stewart 
Claims Arthur's seat. 

The following is good on WaUeri the poet : 

*' His brow need not witb laurel to be boand^ 
Since m his name with laurel he it crown*d !** 

On WilKam Noifj attorney general to Charles I. ; he was a 
very laborious man. I moyl in Law ; it was owing to this in- 
defatigable moyller in law^ that this unfortunate king was in- 
duced to strain the prerogative in the enforcing of ship money, 
ivV^hich the equally indefatigable John Hambden so successfully 
and nobly opposed. 

An Anagram versus Acrostic and Telestick. — General 
Phipps, undertook to find two words of opposite meanings, yet 
spelled with exactly the same letters, which was to form a 
Telestick ; that is, the letters beginning the lines — ^when united 
— ^were to give one of his words, tmd tne letters at the end were 
to produce the other ; both these novelties were aoeomplisbed 
as follows : 

" Five letters, rightlj placed, will give 
A word to lovers dear, 
When they in wedlock^s bands would live, 
For many a happy year. 

But when their quarrels bitter grow, 

If otiierwise combined. 
The aelf same letters serve to show 

How they relief may find.*' 

Thus: 

" U*nite and untie are Uie same— so say yo-IT 
N-ot in wedlock, I wean, has the unity bee-N 
I->n the drama of marriage, eaeh wandering go4-T 
T-o a new face would fly — all except ^ou and I, 
£-ach seeking to alter the speU in toeir scen-E.** 

Louisa H. Shbhiban 

In the year 1702, there was published, << The Ancient Cold. 
Bathing, an Essay to prove its being botk &ifib voA.'^S^wiiGKi^ 
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by Sir John Floyer, Knt., M. D., of latcbfield ; he states : << Im 
mersion was practised for 1000 years, till James I.'s reign, 
when the people grew peevish with all ancient ceremonies, and 
through love of novelty and niceness of parents, under pre- 
tences of modesty, they laid aside immersion, which was neyer 
abrogated by any of the canons.'' The English people do not 
bathe enough, they are not aware how necessary it is for health| 
by keeping up a due insensible perspiration through the pores 
of the skin. The writer, a few years past, was cured of a 
troublesome herpes by warm bathing in the depth of winter, 
without taking aqy medicine at the recommendation of Dr. 
James Campbell, of Warren street, in this city. Wherever 
there are steam engines, how easily there may be added con- 
veniences for either warm or cold bathing, at a very cheap rate, 
all the year round, and without shocking the most fastidiom 
delicacy* 
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" Above all things, good policid is to be qt(Mi, that the tretsmret and mo* 
neyes in a state be not gathered into f»v hands." — Bacon. 

. On several pages of these vols., I have given the prices of 
wages, rent of lands, prices of proyisioi^i, aod amount <^ laiw^ 
Jm€9^ &c. &c. — See App. p. 347. But these statements wOl be of 
little avail to the reader, witbojut he has a scale to know the 
value of money at those periods, coQipared with the value at 
the present time : 

'* For what i«L worth in any thing 
But so much money as 't will oring ?*'— -Hudibbas. 

Yes, thou witty abstracter, but on what the comparative 
value may be, thy jocose muse is silent. This all-important 
subject I will endeavour to lay before the reader ; for if " histo- 
ry is philosophy teaching by example," of what use are good 
examples, except we follow them ; or bad ones, unless we 
avoid them ? 

My own impression, founded on many years' close observa- 
tion, much reading, and reflection, was, that it «ow, (1843,) 
takes three pounds to purchase as much of any useful thing, as 
one pound did in 1603. But as 1 did not choose to rely upon 
ihy own opinion on so weighty a subject, I wrote to a ffentie- 
Momiat Lifiecpool| whom I Knew was competent Irom his lof^gev! 
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•todies and deeper researchee, to funiish me with his opinion 
and he has very kindly sent me the following statements : 

" Liverpool^ Mtureh 16, 1848. 

••Mr DXAB SlR^ 

** ]8t ; I have your letter of tlie 13th of last month. Taking your inqniiiis 
in the order in which yon put them — 

**Sd ; Yoa would know ' the Talue of money (in England of coone,) al 
the beginning of the 17th century, as compared with its value in the present 
year. 

" 8d ; You are aware that there are tufo grounds on which to estimate 
the value of numeff. One being the intrinsic value of the material of which 
it may be composed ; and the other, its value, or power of purchase. I 
have said, but it would be more strictly correct to say, in the purchase of 
articles that are, or were, in general request at the time of makmg the esti- 
mate of value. These articles, however, are so numerous, and, owing to 
changes in the mode of living, and of fashion, that it is customary, as you 
know, in inquiries of this nature, to take a small number of articles of the 
most ^neral or of universal necessity ; articles as little as possible affected 
in their nature or general estimation by time or modes. 

** 4th ; The articles commonly refeired to for the purpose in question, in 
this country, have, I think, usually been grain, and especially wheat, i^ool^ 
leather, or hides, and tron ; and there is no disputing the judiciousness of 
the choice of those substantial and useful articles. 

'* 6th ; Had our historians recorded the market prices of these valuablo 
articles, at different epochs of our history, and, with those prices, the money 
wages of farming la)K>urers at corresponding periods ; had they done this 
accurately, and yet more, if with this they hiui given us the money wages of 
weavers, builders, and other artisans ; had they done this, and maintainad 
silence on all other matters that they have treated of, we should now know 
more of the history of our country than we can now pretend to know. 

'*6th ; Our forefathers and chroniclers, however, it is but fair to bear in 
mind, laboured under difficulties as to matters of this kind, which we caa> 
not but call to mind on serious reflection. Few people, comparatively, used 
the pen ; travelling was difficult, tedious, and ofttimes dangerous ; and then 
the transit of heavy or bulky articles, such as I have named, from places 
where they abounded, to others where they might be wanted, this transit 
was so much more tedious and expensive than in our time, that the prices 
of such articles would be very different indeed in 6ne part of the kingdom^ 
from the prices in the others. 

'* Now we know all that is going on everywhere, and the markets aie 
eqaalised and adjusted. 

*' 7th ; When to the causes of vsriations in prices, in different places, to 
which I have just referred, are added the effects of sessons, of peace and 
war, and of the influx or effiu^ of money or its material — we shall be obliged 
to content ourselves with somewhat vague and general estimates of the mar' 
ket-value of the power of purchase which money possessed. I have sought 
in vain to satisfy myself as to this matter, and as to its equally important 
pomt, the wages of labour. Jneidental statements we find, but then they 
art so little accordant with other matters as to excite great caution or dis- 
trust. 

*' 8th ; There are men, however, of more leisure, and more extensivo 
means of information, who have compiled tables of the value of money, at 
different periods ; and though I am persuaded that much of their statements 
ia goesa-woik, yet, being tbo boat thii^ of the kind that we have, I propoao 
hm to givo you a ttaaacnpt 
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'* 9th ; The first tabl« here inserted was compiled by Sir Geotg* Shvok- 
bargh Evelyn, M. P. for Wtrwickshire, (I suppose in and about 1800, doffB 
to which period the table was brought.) I have this table from Sir John 
Sinclair's * History of the Public Revenue/ 1803. Sir Jo'hn tells us that he 
has it from the * Philosophical Transactions.' Tou will observe that it 
oomes down, f(Mr a time, by steps of fifty years each ; and further, it may be 
as well to stste, that which neither Sir George nor Sir John have stated — to 
wit : That the current money depreciated at the rate at which the several 
Dombers increase ; thus, that in the year 1 100, it would require 34 shillings, 
or pounds, or marks, to purchase as much as would S6 in 1050, and so on. 



Table No. 1. 
Date 

1060— 26 
1100— 34 
1150. 43 

1900— 61 
1260— 60 
1300— 68 
1360— 77 
1400— 83 
1450— 88 
1500— 94 
1650—100 



1600—144 
1650—188 
1675—210 
1700—238 
1720—257 
1740—287 
1750—314 
1760—342 
1770—384 
1780—427 
1790-^96 
1795—531 
1800—562 



Table No. 3. 
Date. Sums. 



This toble, Sir John Sin- 
clair tells us, he has 
from ** the work of an 
ingenious author (John 
Wheatley, Esq.,) who^ 
has lately (1803,) print- 
ed his "Researches on 
Currency and Com- 



merce. 



»> 



1700— 8 6 
1710— 8 9 
1720— 9 1 
1730— 9 8 
1740—10 2 
1750—11 2 
1760—12 2 
1770—13 7 
1780—16 
1790—17 
1800—20 



2 
7 



1-4 
12 
1-4 

1-2 



3-4 
1-2 
3-4 



si 

H 

• s 
si 

I. 



A table,* '' showing how many shillings and pence a pound weight (IS 
ounces) of silver hath been coined into in England at various periods, with 
the several quantities of aUcy infused into such pound, at the respective 
periods :*'t 



Table No. 8. 



Mark how that precious monarch 
Henry VIII. tampered with 
the currency, until he made 
only 4 ounces of silver, with 
8 ounces of alloy, into 20s. 

And then the ministers of his in- 
fant son further reduced the 
8tandard,makingonly 3 ounces 
of silver, and 9 ounces of al- 
loy, into 72s. 



Date. 

1299 

1346 

1353 

1421 

1422 

1426 

1460 

1609 

1542 

1544 

1645 

1649 

1661 

1652 

16641 

1569 

leoo 



Reign. 

Edward I. 
" III. 

Henry V. 
" VI. 



<( 



t( 



"VIII 






tt 
(( 



Edward VI. 



u 



41 



Mary. 
Eliiabeth. 



4( 



Silver. 



oz.dwti.oz.dwts. 



11 8 
« 

«( 

<( 



it 



10 

6 

4 

6 

8 

11 

11 

11 

11 









1 


8 
8 



Alloy. 



18 



«< 

(4 
44 
1% 
U 
M 
4< 



8 
6 
8 
6 
9 













19 



18 

18 






Coined • 
into. 
s d 

8 

6 





6 



6 







80 
88 
85 
30 
87 
30 
87 
46 
48 



<4 
44 

78 

C4 

60 

44 

44 

68 



• Prior to the 98th Edward I., or 1399, the pound, Tiov, of sUvsr (containing only It 
dwts: of alloy, as at the oatset of this table,) was coined into 90s. ; henos. 9Qs. wss one 
pound sterling. 

t This teble I have from the 6th vol. of Dr. James A]idersoii*a •* Recreations in V^ 
torsi Hlstoij, Arts/snd Miscellaneons Literature,* which was tak«i fitMi agoM woril 
afLownde§ and Fleetwood. '^ 
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" Tou know, I believe, that when T set about a piece of work of any 
kind, I like to make it complete. So elaborate and tedious as I may already 
be deemed, in my introduction of, and explanatory notes on, the foregoing 
tables, I have yet some very material observations to make. 

'* The first and second tables, exhibit a gradual and regular depreciaium 
in the value of our money ; a depreciation commencing after the earlier date 
in each table, and proceeding with considerable uniformity down to 1800. 
Not so is it in the third table : for in this, although down to 164S our money 
it ahown to have been deteriorated, or debased in fact ; and this, too, with 
tolerable uniformity. After this period, and down to 1600, its quaUty and 
-value are represented as having very irregularly fluctuated. It now be- 
comes our business to mark the different views or purposes of the compilera 
of these tables, respectively ; and, likewise, duly to estimate the respective 
value of the tables. 

** With regard to this last point, viz. : the value of these tables, respect- 
ively. The last table, T make no question, has been made out from mate* 
rials of indisputable authority— namely, from the actual coins of the several 
periods ; specimens of all of which are doubtless in many cabinets. The 
other tables, and especially the first, consists of little else than conjecture ; 
it consists of a series of esHmatest and must not, save as to its general fea- 
tures, be relied on with any confidence. On consulting the first table, es* 
pecially, we ought to call to mind the considerations noted down in the 7th 
and 8th paragraphs. 

** Furthermore, be it observed with regard to these tables, that, while it 
is the market value of money that the two first tables propose to give us, the 
third table offers to us nothing of the kind. It professes to give, and it 
doubtless does give, accurately, the intrinsic value of the legal coin of the 
realms that is to say, of the silver pound steilingf at the several periode 
stated. 

** Again, although the second table, which relates only to the state of 
things during the last century, may be referred to without much distrust, 
the first must evidently be regarded as little better than conjectural all 
through, seeing that it takes no notice of, that it makes no provision for, the 
eflfects which must necessarily have resulted from, and woich actually did 
result from the flagitious tampering with the coin, by repeated and increasing 
adulterations during the feigns of Henry VIIL, and bis son, Edward VC 
To this tampering witht and deterioration, may we not ascribe much of the 
disorganisation, turbulence, and poverty, which has been ascribed almost soleUf 
to the breaking up and pillaging of the Catholic church 1 

** One other observation, and I nave done with these tables. At the close 
of paragraph 9, I have spoken of the manner in which we are to understand 
the figures or numbers in the first table. I have said that we are to under- 
stand that, in the year I lOU, it would require 34 shillings, or pounds, or 
marks. Now, I presume it would be more correct, had I said that 34 ounces 
or pounds of silver, in 1100, were equal only to 36, in 1050. The con* 
itructor of the table ought to have explained this." 

So aoxioufl was my zealous and kind friend to guard against 
any mishap arising from Neptune's boisterous billows, that he 
wrote again on the 22d, by another vessel, recapitulating what 
he had written, and further informing me that — 

" The value of money in England — that is to say, its power of purchasing 
articles and hiring services — its value or power this year, is, or will becomei 
in my opinion, about equal to what it was before the breaking-out of the 
f^nch Revolution, say in 1765. According to the first table, which I hope 
yoe will receive, in the year IdOO* 144 would pui«bsei« aa iu^<c^ ^9^ nkw^ 
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4S7 in 1780, and m much at would 496 in 1790. Now 437 is naariy tiuM 
timet as much as it 144 ; from which we may infer, that in 1780, when 4S7 
wat only equal to 144 in 1600, money in this earlier period waa worth fuU 
three timet its value in 1780. In other words, it requii«d nearly three times 
at laige a torn to purchaie a given quantity of goodt in 1780» at would have 
made the purchase in 1600. 

" According to the tame table, which, although the beat thing that I cam 
find, is in reality but an estimate of the value of money— according to thia^ 
money depreciated vety rapidly after the year 1660. It was boC then Pafer, 
but I suppose the opening of the Sooth American mines had made it move 
plentiful. In the year 1500 it is set down as 94, and depreciated only 6 per 
oent. in 60 years — standing, aa it does, at 100 in 1560. But the next 60 
years— that ia, in 1600, it is set down at 144 ; in 1650, at 188 ; in 1675^ 
at 210. 

" But fatt as it sunk in value at that period, compared with the ages be- 
fatBt what wat that ainking compared with the depreciation when the paper ' 
fbllowt got to worki In 1700 it stood at 238 ; 1720, at 267; 1740, at 
287 ; 1760, at 314 ; 1760, (George III. came to the crown,) at 342 ; 1770^ 
at 884 ; 1780, at 427 ; 1790, at 496 ; 1795, at 531 ; 1800, at 562. 

" Tours, very truly, 

" Thomas Smith.** 

From these statements and tables, the reader may considtf , 
that when any amounts upon any subject or circumstance are 
given, he may safely consider those amounts would require 
thrice as much money at the present time to perform those 
operations. 

It will be proper to give an account of the circulating yalue 
and denominations of their coins, by which the reader will be 
enabled to calculate their value in American dollars at the pre- 
sent time. 

In the first place, eight half* or four farthings make one 
penny ; twelve pennies one shilling ; and twenty shillings one 
pound, or sovereign — this is the English money-table. 

The gold coins are, the sovereign, of twenty shillings, weight, 
5dwts. 2^grns., value here at $4 83cts; and the half-sove- 
reign, ten shillings. The silv^er coins are, the crown, value 5s. ; 
the half-crown, 2s. 6d. ; the shilling and the sixpence* The 
copper ones are, two-peonies, one penny, halfpenny, ferthing, 
and half-£eurthing. 

But other coins, of various values, have been in circulation, 
and though no longer so, yet are they historically noticed : 
those of gold were the five-guinea piece, the doiiue-«uinea, 
and the one guinea, which circulated for twenty-one shnlings ; 
the rose-rials, 30s. ; the spur-rials. Ids. ; the jacobus, 258. ; 
the unity, of 20s. ; the mark, of I3s. 4d. ; the angel, lOs. ; 
the double-crown, of 10s. ; the seven-shilling piece ; the noble, 
6s. 8d. ; the Britain crown, of 5s. ; the thistle crown, of 48. ; 
the half-crown, of 28. 6d. Of silver, besides those which now 
* Qessa Yktoria hia iasssd hsU^toliipgs. 
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paw current under the same names, there were the groat, value 
lourpence, and pieces value threepence, twopence, and a penny. . 

In 1613, came forth the first copper coin, called farthings, 
or the one fourth of a penny ; these were to supersede the pri- 
vate tokens of lead and copper, issued by about 3000 retailers 
in London, and as many issuers in proportion in country towns, 
which, after this period, were abolished. 

The ducats were foreign coins, and they were of several va^ 
lues, according to the ducal states which issue them. 

During all these reigns people carried about them pocket 
money scales. 

^' Wrought sold has two legal standards, one is twenty carats 
the same as com, the other is eighteen carats ; the latter com- 
menced in 1798, and is now chiefly the metal in watch casea 
and rings. Wrought silver is also of two qualities, one is the 
same as the old coinage, and the other is eight dwts. better, that 
is eleven ounces ten dwts. 

The different standards on wrought plate are thus distinguish- 
ed ; all articles, whether gold or silver, of the money standard, 
are marked with a lion, the new «>ld standard is marked with 
the number 18, and the new sterlmg is marked with* the figure 
of Britannia and a lion's head. 

Articles of all standards, capable of receiving a stamp, are 
marked likewise with the initials of the maker's name, the arms 
or marks of the assay office, and a letter for the date. 

The letter used by the London Goldsmiths* Company, shew 
the date by the beginning of the alphabet, in 1796, and reckon- 
ing to twenty letters progressively ; thus 1816 is U, and 1820 
by D, &c. 

The mark of the ^Idsmiths' office is a leopard, that of the 
assay office of Dubhn is a harp, that of Edinburgh is a thistle, 
that of Newcastle is three castles, of Sheffield a crown, of 
Birmingham an anchor. 

All articles, except watch cases, are subject to a certain 
duty, and are marked with the king's head when the duty is 
paid." Kelly^s Camlnst. 

All the old silver coinage was called in and exchanged piece 
for piece, whether light or full weight, in two days, in the year 
1816, simultaneously in every town in the kingdom ; this ex- 
cellent arrangement was a great advantage, for the coinage was 
in a wretched condition. 

It was the opinion of Adam Smith, that <^ the quantity of the 
precious metals used in the arts, never altered its marketable 
value ;" but in his day, about 1776, there was not consumed 
in only one description of manu&ctories, viz. : earthenware, 
iS6dO worth weekly. The quantity used iu fiunil^ ^Vb^ vb^ 

28» 
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trinkets, was not entirely lost by wear and tear ; some part, and 
that the most considerable, would remain for working up again, 
the gliding on glass and picture frames may all be collected, 
but 1 apprehend none is ever collected from broken crockery. 

Interest. — The legal rate of interest in money had continu- 
ed to be ten per cent., as fixed by the act of 1571 ; it was re* 
duced to eight, in 1624, and continued at this rate till 1651, 
when it was reduced to six ; at this time it is only five. 

From a pamphlet, '' The Mystery of the new fashioned 
Goldsmiths or Bankers discovered," 1675, it states : ^' For some 
time, the usual place in which the London merchants kept their 
cash, has been the royal mint, in the Tower. But the despotic 
act of Charles I., in seizing i&200,000, in 1640, a few months 
before the meeting of the long parliament, which was lodged 
there under the name of a loan, having destroyed the security 
of that deposit ; it then became customary (strange to relate) 
for merchants to intrust their cash to the keeping of their clerks 
and apprentices, until the breaking out of the civil wars, when 
the said clerks and apprentices fell into the habit of running 
away and going into the army ; so that at last, about 1645, 
commercial men first began to place their cash in the hands of 
the goldsmiths ; until which time, it is stated, the business 
of the London goldsmiths consisted in buying and selling 
plate and foreign coins, in gold and silver, in melting and cull« 
ing these articles, in coining some at the mint, and in supplying, 
with the rest the refiners, plate makers, and merchants, accord- 
ing to the variation in prices. This new banking business soon 
grew very considerable. It happened in those times of civil 
commotion, that the parliament— out of the plate and from the 
old coin brought into the mint — coined 7 millions into half 
crowns, and there being no mills then in use at the mint, this 
new money was of very unequal weight, sometimes 2d or Bd 
difference in value in an ounce, and most of it was heavier than 
it ought to have been, in proportion to the value in foreign 
parts. Of this the goldsmiths made greitt advantages by culling 
out (both gold and silver ones,) the heaviest, melting or ex- 
porting them. Moreover, such merchants' servants as were 
still permitted to keep their master's running cash, had fallen 
into a way of clandestinely lending the same to the goldsmiths 
at 4 per cent per diem, (about 6 per annum,) who by these 
and such like means, were enabled to lend out great quantities 
to necessitous merchants, and others, weekly or monthly, at high 
interest ; and also began to discount merchants' bills. About 
the same time they b^an to receive gentlemen's rents remitted 
to towOf and dlow tbuii) and others, who would lodge cash in 
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their hands, some interest for it, if it remained hut for a single 
month. This was a great allurement for those with spare 
money to allow it to remain till the day it w&9 wanted, when 
they could again command it, and with more certainty, than if 
it had been lent out on any other real or personal security. 
Hence the goldsmiths soon had great quantities of cash in their 
hands, and they could supply Oliver Cromwell with money in 
advance on the revenues, as his occasions might require, with 
great advantages to themselves." 

D'Avenant, in his '' Discourses on Trade," first published. 
1698, '' shows an increase in the value of landed property, from 
twelve years' purchase in ancient times, to fourteen, sixteeOy 
and in the best counties to eighteen and twenty, about 166Q.. 
He calculates, that about 1600, the rental of England for lands, 
houses, and mines, did not exceed 6 millions ; whereas, in 
1688, he takes it at 14 millions, or at from twelve to eighteen 
years' purchase." The tampering with the coinage, as the 
tables shows to have been the case, would create a rise in land, 
as well as in its products and wages, and indeed in everything 
else. 

He also says, ^^ the whole stock of England, viz : the coined 
silver and bullion, wrought plate, rings, &c. ; jewels, furniture, 
apparel, &c. ; stocks of trade, consumption, &c ; live stock of 
cattle, &c., apparently everything, but what the lawyers call 
real property ^ in 1600, was about 17 millions ; in thirty years 
it nearly doubled ; and in 1630, was about 28 millions ; in 
1660, it was about 56 millions ; and from that time to 1688, it 
was calculated at 88 millions." If a cart load had not been 
added to the general stock during the 88 years, the reader will 
readily conclude, from the depreciation of the coinage, its value 
would be higher. 

- Mount of Piett. — ^^ The establishments called Monti di 
Pieta, were institutions for lending money, at a moderate in- 
terest, to necessitous persons, on pledges, They had their rise 
in the fifteenth century, and were a remedy for the usurious 
exactions of the Jews imd IfOmbards. The first known, was 
established at Padua, 1491. In 1577, there was one at Avig^ 
non. In 1618, the Archduke Albert established others at 
Ghent, Antwerp, and Brussels; and between 1615 and 1633, 
they came into use in various towns of French Flanders. In - 
Charles I.'s reign, in imitation of them, one for London was pro- 
posed. Josepn I. established one at Vienna^ in 1707. 

The object of the English one, was '' to lend money to the 
poor on small pledges, and to persons of better rank on security, 
adequate to the amount advanced. Their capital "^^a ^%»k 
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jS30,000, which afterwards increased to i&600,000, by royal li- 
censes. In the year 1731, Greorge Robinson, M. P. for Marlow, 
the cashier, and John Thomson, the warehouse keeper, disap- 
peared in one day. Inquiry was instituted for the proprietors, 
and for a capital of iS500,000 and upwaids : effects for only 
;£30,000 were found, the remainder being all embezzled ; R<>- 
binson and Thomson, in concert with some of the directors, 
had combined in this iniquitous plan. Many persons of quali- 
ty were implicated ; the house of commons took up the af&ir ; 
and two of its members. Sir Robert Sutton, and Sir Archibald 
Grant, were expelled for their share in the nefarious transaction. 
The committee of the house of commons received a letter from 
Belloni, an eminent banker at Rome, giving them to under- 
stand, that Thomson was secured in that city, and would be 
given up on certain conditions to that government. The house 
treated the offer as a scheme to procure public favour for the 
pretender, (one of the family of the Stuarts,) as showing him 
to be anxious for the wel&re of the English nation, and they 
rejected the proposal. Such was the end of the English Mount 
of Piety, known as < the Charitable Corporation^^ for want of 
salutary cheeks to protect its resources from the machinations 
of scoundrels. " From a letter of Sir Henry ElHsj ArchcBologia. 

Exchequer Bills. — In the years 1696 and 7, the silver cur- 
rency of the kingdom by clipping, washing, filing, and other 
tricl^, as well as the usual wear and tear incident thereto, was 
reduced to half its regular value ; acts of parliament were 
passed for its being called in, to be recoined ; but while this 
recoinage was going on, bills from the exchequer were first 
issued, some as low as ten and £dj to supply the usual demands 
of trade. The quantity of silver recoined on the authority of 
D'Avenant, from the old hammered money, amounted to 
JS5,725,933. It is worthy of remark, that through the difficul- 
ties experienced by the bank of England, (which had been es- 
tablished but three years,) during the recoinage, they having 
taken the clipped silver at its nominal value, and guineas at an 
advanced price, bank notes were, in 1697, at a discount of from 
15 to 19 per cent. " During the recoinage,*' says D'Avenant, 
<' all great dealings were transacted by tallies, bank-bills, and 
goldsmiths' notes. Paper credit did not only supply the place 
of running cash, but greatly multiplied the kingdom's stock ; for 
tallies and bank-bills did for many uses serve as well, and to 
some, better than gold and silver ; and this artificial wealthy 
which necessity had introduced, did make us less feel the want 
of that real treasure, which the war and our losses at sea had 
dnwB oat ot the nation." 
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Lotteries. — ^This gambling system had for full half a cen- 
tury been occasionally resorted to by the government for raising 
money. The earliest on record was in the year 1569, to raise 
the sum of iS20,000, for the repair of certain harbours, by the 
sale of 40,000 tickets, the prizes being articles of plate. There 
was also another lottery, under the sanction of the crown, during 
the reign of James 1., to defray the expenses attending the 
early settlements on this continent. One of the patents granted 
by Charles I., in 1630, was for the conveyance of certain springs 
m water into London ; it was a scheme of a Michael Parker, 
but never took efiect ; it only deserves notice from the cir* 
ctimstance. that one item of its charges were to be ;£4000 per 
annum, to be paid into the king's exchequer. 

In the early stages of the national debt, it was usual to paj 
the prizes in state tickets, in the form of terminable annuities. 

This nefarious system was continued throu^ all the reigns 
to 1823. 

So strong was this infatuation, that numbers laid out all they 
were worth, and a trifling prize made them more reckless ; thef 
would then, not only lay out that amount, but would pawn 
their clothes, or part of their furniture : I heard the following 
rare instance of a person, who won two prizes in one lottery, 
when being pressed to lay them both out, for as his birth seemed 
to be under so happy a planet, he would be sure to set the 
grand prize which was still in the wheel. He cooly and sagely 
replied, '^ he thought he should not venture again, for he never 
knew lightning strike thrice in one place." The working part 
of society were so excited, they used to dream about lotteries, 
and if they dreamt of a particular number, that they conceived 
would be sure to gain a prize ; these dreams they used to re- 
late with much ecstasy. 

'* Mine was a dream of strange delight, 
And did not vanish with the night.*' Ansteb. 

Of course the attendants would expound it to their advantage, 
causing great misery, and many serious immoral evils ; how- 
ever, one advantage did attend them : the show bills, and posting 
bills, were unusu^ly elegant and attractive ; hence have they 
been of use in greatly improving the art of typography. 

A specimen of early typography, maybe seen m the engrav* 
ing of the diurnal, page 286. 
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BANK OP ENGLAND, AND PAPER MONEt. 

'* Bless'd paper credit, lut and best tnpply, 
Which gives corruptioD lighter wings to fly.*' PoPi. 

This Upas tree grows in the parish of St^ Christcmbery in 
the city of London ; the grand curator was William III, (the 
Dutchman, or the Deliverer. ) It was planted at the suggestion 
of William Patterson, in the grounds and gardens belonging to 
Sir John Houbion, who was the first governor. At the tmit 
it was planted^ few foresaw the curses it would entail on pos- 
terity : as Cobbett observes, ^' it is not given to every one to 
perceive the evils of taking millions from the many, to give to 
the tew." But its venomous bliaht is now felt in the very 
extreme nerves of every one, who has to live by his own 
honest labour ; and never will there be an healthful state in the 
body politic, while it is permitted to occupy the eight acres it 
now covers. This desolating plant, does not, like the other 
useful trees of the forest, afford either shade, shelter, food, fuel, 
or raiment ; its roots, and its branches, B^e perfect parasites, 
and send forth in every direction, bliffht, sickness, and desola- 
tion ; nor is it like any of the beautiful trees of the conserva- 
tory, which if not to the taste of the owner can be so pruned 
and trained by a skilful Nurseryman, as to send forth delightful 
fruits, flowers, or rich perfumes, impartios a grace to the eye, 
the palate, or the nostrils of every beholder. This destroyer 
has so expanded itself, its grasping tendrils, its absorbing roots, 
its sucking branches, have so completely insinuated themselves 
into every part of the constitutional frame and fabric, both at 
home and abroad ; that to root it out, puzzles every minister ; 
for as Swift well observed, " money is neither whig nor tory^^ 
No minister dares either bark it, or chop it down, for he sees 
that in its fall, he^ and his friends will most certainly, and the 
present dynasty on the throne, will be very likely to fall with 
its mighty crash. And yet as it has been historically described 
to have been " h — 11 born, bishop begotten, and of Dutch de- 
scent," fall it will some day pr other, overwhelming the present 
system in its ruins, and very probably causing a war of strife 
and opinion, in which the four quarters of the world may be 
for years again engaged. 

However, to drop the figurative style, and notwithstanding 
the admonition of Lord Bacon, " He that follows truth too 
close to the heels, may have his brains kicked out." Let us 
come to its plain history, its overwhelming effects, demand its 
being exhibited to the reader in the cold, ^e dry, the rigkl 
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language of the law ; extracted from <' the gathered wisdom 
of a thousand years." 

This institution began 1694, in the reign of William and 
Mary, in the following manner : '' An act for granting to their 
majesties, several rates and duties upon tonnage of ships and 
vessels, and upon beer, ale, and other liquors, for securing re^ 
compences and advantages in the said act mentioned, to such 
persons as shall voluntarily advance^ toward carrying on the 
WOT against France^ the sum oi fifteen hundred thousand pounds.^ 

From this beginning, (their affairs being first carried on in 
Grocers' Hall,) small as it now seems, may be dated the pre- 
sent debt of more than i^OO ,000,000, which is the cause of the 
present enormous amount of taxation to pay the interest, and 
the consequent misery attendant thereon, and the emigration 
•f those that are capable to escape from it : who bid 

*' England adieu ! the soil that brought me forth, 
Adiea unkind ! where skill is nothing worth.*' 

At King William's death, the amount of the national debt 
(or general mortgage, as it was then very frankly and appro* 
priately called,) had increased to iSl 6,394,702. At the death 
of Queen Anne, his successor, wen-like, it had swelled to 
iS52, 145^363. This was the amount, when the Brunswick 
family succeeded to the throne. 

This institution has subverted one of the crown's most im- 
portant prerogatives, the coining of money ; which agrees with 
the maxim of the Gospel, the superscription should oe that of 
those who issue it. Indeed, without a uniformity in money, 
and also of the Weights and measures, how can the social system 
move steadily along } Bqt this institution necessarily introduc- 
ed paper money, with all the evils of the numerous fluctuations 
attending it. The table No 3, page 326, shows that various 
monarchs had been treasonably guilty of mischievous tamper- 
ing with the coinage, yet nothing in former leigns equal to 
what has since been done by paper money. 

This institution covers an area of eight acres. The first 
architect was Sampson, who began it about 1736, but it has 
been much altered, embellished, and improved, by Soane ; in 
every department, the greatest skill, talent, and art, have been 
called into requisition ; there is a time-piece, showing the time 
simultaneously in sixteen rooms, the connexion is kept up with 
brass rods. So numerous are the clerks and other attendants, 
that during the last wars, when one pound notes were in cir- 
culation, (which, when once paid back, are never reissued,) 
they had a corps of volunteers, according to the muster-roll, 
numbering 1000 rank and file ; they hra not a very mottiaL 
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tppearancey being of all ages and sizes ; the writer has Been 
tnem 

" .« — marching in a warlike posture. 
As fit for battle, as for master." Hudibbas. 

During Lord George Gordon's no-popery riots, 1780, there 
was introduced a company of regular soldiers, to protect it from 
pillage, which has since been continued, and mount guard there 
every night. 

Tnis institution issued notes as low as ten pounds, in 1759; 
in 1797, one's and two's. The act for restricting them from 
paying in gold or silver coins, was passed the same year ; they 
ceased (except in a partial instance, in 1821,) issuing one and 
two pound notes, in 1829 : Peel's bill was passed in 1819. 

There were very few country banks previous to the Ameri- 
can war of independence ; one began in Sheffield, 1749 : there 
has never been any local bank notes in circulation in the popu- 
lous manufacturing and commercial county of Lancaster. 

The Bank of Scotland was instituted in 1659 : the National 
Bank of Ireland, in 1784 ; in both these divisions of the united 
kingdom, there are now bank notes in circulation as low as one 
pound. 

In vol. 1, page 39, 1 mentioned some of the London private 
banks, but not accurately. '' The oldest is Stone, Martin & 
Co. ; this represents the house of Sir Thomas Gresham, the 
sole founder and builder of the first royal exchange, 1566, in 
the reign of Elizabeth ; he was the first English money con- 
tractor when the government wanted a loan, which he could 
accomplish with British capital. Child & Co's. bank was 69* 
tablished, in 1663 ; the largest share of the profits goes to 
the countess of Jersey, as being the heiress to her maternal 
grandfather, Robert Child. H<&are's bank was established 
1680. Snow & Co's. 1685." Gent. Mag. 

None of the private London banks issue their own promis- 
sory notes, but they are for the most part agents for the countiy 
banks, and pay on demand the notes issuea by them. 

Henry VII. left a full, a rich exchequer;. Henry VIII. left 
it in debt, as did his boy Edward VI., and Queen Mary, which 
Elizabeth paid off. Since which time, I believe, the English 
government has never been out of debt. 

National Debt. — In the year 1827, the Rev. Sydney Smith, 
used the following excellent vein of bantering on Catholic eman- 
cipation ; that ghost has been since laid, but the debt remains. 
As it applies with a little alteration to this subject, which as 
regards the greater danger of the two difficulties ; the one beiqg 
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no more in comparison than a mole bill is to a mountain ; I here 
give it altered accordingly : 

<' We should like to argue this matter with a tory lord, 
whose members vote steadily against " violation of national 
faith. '^ I wonder that mere fear does not make you give up 
the " debt ! *' Do you mean to put this fine place in danger ; 
the venison, the pheasants, the pictures, the cellars, the not- 
houses, the pinery and grapery ? Should you like to see 6 or 
7000 French or Americans landed in Ireland, and aided by an 
universal insurrection of the Catholics ? Is it worth your while 
to run the risk of their success ? How can a man of your 
carriages, and horses, and bounds, think of putting your high 
fortune in such a predicament, and cry out like a school boy, 
^ Oh^ we shall beat them ; we shall put the rascals down,* " 
National FcUth ! " I admit to your lordship, is a very con- 
venient cry, and has answered your end ; but do not push the 
matter too &r, to bring on dvil wary for " National Faith ^^ is 
a very foolish proceeding for a man who has, every dinner, two 
courses, and a remove. As you value your sideboards of plate ; 
your broad ribbon ; your pier glasses ; your family pictures ; 
if obsequious domestics, and large rooms, are dear to you ; if you 
love ease and flattery, titles and coats of arms ; if the labours 
of the French cooks, the dedications of the expecting poets, can 
move you ; if you hope for a long life of side dishes ; if you are 
not insensible to the periodical arrival of the turtle fleets y'^ ad- 
just the debt ! ^< Do it for your ease, do it for your indolence, 
do it for your safety." Adjust^ '^ and eat ;" adjust^ << and drink; 
and preserve, what you can, of your rent-roll and family 
estate. If a foreign influence should ever be established in 
Ireland, how many hours would the Irish church, how many 
months would the English church, live after such an event } 
How much is any English title worth, any English family, or 
any English estate ? We are astonished that the brains of rich 
Englishmen do not fall down into their bellies in talking about 
the " national debtj <^ that they do not reason through the cardia 
and pilorus, that all the organs of digestion do not become 
intelligent. The descendants of the prudent nobleman in Ens* 
land may become b^gars in a foreign land, from this disgraceful 
nonsense of" national faithy ^' fit only for the ancient femalef 
of a market town. 

^< What alarms us in the state of England, is, the uncertain 
basis on which property is placed, and the prodigious nuuu 
of hatred, and destructive misery, which the English govern- 
ment continues, by its olratinate usury, to accumulate " eighi 
hundred and forty millions sterling of debty the revenue de^eftdui^ 
on the demand £» the ahoes^ 8tockingp,«mVm»c^M;s»\s^^fiQEi^^ 
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and America ; <^ and seven millions of Catholics, in a state of the 
greatest fury and exasperation. We " proceed, " as if we did 
not owe a shilling. We spend as if we had no disaffection. 
This hy possibility may go on, but it is dangerous walking ; the 
chance is, there will be a fall. No wise man should take such 
a course ; all probabilities are against it. We are astonished 
that Lord Lowther, and Lord Hertford, shrewed and calculating 
tories, do not see that it is nine to one against such a game. It 
18 not only the event of war that we fear in the military struggle 
with Ireland ; but the expense of war, and the expense c^ me 
English government, are paving the way for future revolutions. 
The world never yet saw so extravagant a government as the 

fovemment of England* Not only is economy not practised, 
ut is despised, and the idea of it connected with disaffection 
and jacobinism. Every rock in the ocean, where a cormorant 
can perch, is covered with our troops ; has a governor, deputy 

governor, store-keeper, and deputy store-keeper, and will soon 
ave an archdeacon, and a bishop. Military colleges, with 
thirty-four professors, educating seventeen ensigns pet annum, 
being half an ensign for each professor, with every species of 
nonsense, athletic, sartorial, and plumigerous. A just and ne- 
cessary war costs this country about one hundred pounds a 
minute ; whip cord, fifteen thousand pounds ; red tape, seven 
thousand pounds ; lace for drummers and fifers, nineteen thou- 
sand pounds ; a pension to one man who has broken his head 
against the north pole ; to another who has shattered his leg at 
the equator — subsidiaries to Prussia ; secret service money to' 
Thibet ; an annuity to Ladv Henry Somebody, and her seven 
daughters, the husband being shot at some place where we 
never ought to have had any soldiers at all, and the elder bro- 
ther returning four members to parliament. Such a scene of ex- 
travagance, corruption, and expence, tnustparatyse the tndustrtfy 
and mar the fortune of the most industrious^ spirited people that 
ever existed. Few men consider the historical view which will 
be taken of past events. The bubbles of last year, the fishing 
for half crowns in Vigo bay, the milk, muffin and crumpet com- 
panies ; the apple, pear, and plum associations, the national 
gooseberry and current companies, will all be remembered as 
creatures of that partial madness to which society is occasion- 
ally exposed." Works of the Rev. Sydney Smithy 3 vob. 

Funds. — Hume, in his " Political Essays," condemns with 
much earnestness paper credit, and points out the certain ruin 
to the state, in one way or other, from the funding system. 
The following extract from the " Rights of the Poor, and Chris- 
tiaa AJms-givintf Vindicated^" by S. R. Bosanquet, 1841, is a 
view seldom noticed, 8eU-ev\&exitai!AtoSaic^>K^<sQ&^i}^ : 
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*' There is one disease which alone must he sufficient to seal 
our fate. The system of public funded debts has taught the 
man of wealth the idea of itresponsible property ; a thing which 
never can exist, but the very belief of which is enough to brins 
down a judgment on the people by whom it is entertaineo. 
The landed proprietor has tenants and labourers, and neighbours 
and parishioners ; all of whom, within a certain district, may look 
to him for protection, for assistance, for advice ; and, at least, 
for some notice and countenance. Even the tradesman and the 
merchant have their connexions and correspondents — their 
clerks, their travellers, their shopmen, their warehousemen, 
and apprentices , as well as their customers. But the holder 
of funded property, owns no claim from any one. In due time, 
after his name is written down in a great book, kept at the 
Bank of England, he receives his income at the day — or hit 
banker receiv^es it for him — without asking or thanking any 
one for it, and spends it when and how he pleases, at London, 
or Rome, or elsewhere. There is no one who can say, ' Sir, 
I am your tenant, or your tenant's labourer ;' or, ' I worked 
on your honour's estate, and recollect your father and grandfa- 
ther.' No one person has any greater claim than another upon 
such a man ; that is, no one has any claim at all. All sense 
of obligations and dutiesareforgotten ; andj looking with tri- 
umph down upon the landed gentleman, who laments the low 
price of corn and the bad seasons, and finds that his tenants, as 
well as his farm-houses, must be propped, and the poor must be 
provided for, and happiness must be diffused over a sphere and 
circle to which he is bound indissolubly, he says, with exulta- 
tion : ' There is no human being that has any claim upon me, 
and my income is as sure as the nation ;' or, rather, should he 
say, ' as sure as the system can possibly be kept together.' 
Envy has naturally followed so independent a conviction ; aU 
other persons have rivalled the expenses and the habits of the 
fundholder ; his selfishness, therefore, of necessity — ^his disre- 
gard for others — his separation from the lower and dependant 
classes — ^his entire irresponsibility, has produced this evil. The 
consequence is, that the landed gentry are wholly unable to live 
on their landed estates, and more unable than unwilling, for 
they cannot afford the style and luxury which they ape, and at 
the same time fulfil the calls of duty; and, therefore, the 
claims of their station are a clog upon them. Instead of the 
duties and obligations of other stations being ingrafted on the 
funded income, the irresponsibility and selfishness of the fund- 
holders are grafted on the landowner, and the duties and ohlv- 
gations are torn from the landed estate* lu GotkBftK^^bXk.^^.^Va'^*^ 
are remxrUd to, where your next MAglbbwii Sa nsA. Vsinrw^ 
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an acquaintance ; and if any per-centage, or pittance, or a aoli* 
tary guinea, is given in charity, it is given to a public institu- 
tion, without any knowledge of, or interest in, the particular 
, cases, or any thanks from the persons benefited ; but thanks 
come from the public in a laudatory advertisement, and &e 
receipt is given in the mendacious, rich-flattering newspa- 
pers." 

Great Britain, for many years, has not had a minister who 
seemed to have any other care than how he could provide 
the means to pay the enormous anioimt of constantly accumu- 
lating interest on their debts ; but there will come a time when nei- 
ther mgenuity nor force can accomplish thia: there must then be 
either an adjustment or bankruptcy. If the latter coone is 
. .preferred, the following quotation, from Solomon, may be very 
'appropriate to put into the royal speech to both houses of Parlia^ 
ment. ^< What hath pride profited us ? Or what good hath 
Tiches with our vaunting brought us ? All these things have 
passed away like a shadow, and as a post that hasted by !" 

There wants a minister who can carry out the following fine 
. idea of Schiller : 

*^ When the machinist wishes to improve the action of a 
clock, he allows the wheels to run down — but the living clock- 
work of the state must be amended while the striking part, 
and the rolling of the wheels are changed during its revcSution. 
Some support must therefore be brought to bear, that they may 
insure the continuance of society, when we wish to withdraw 
that of the present state !" He who can accomplish this, may 
very fairly be dignified with the name of a Statesmak. 
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No. I. — ^Kiflsmo. — ^Text, p. 8. 



THE LIP OF THE MAID I ADORE ! 

Masks Oompotcd and Arranged for tlie Piano-Forte, by JOHN.WILLBI 
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No. II. — ^Marbuge. — ^Text, p. 94. 

' VILLAGE BELLS. 

MUSIC BY MR. S. JOHNSON. 
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No. 3.— BELLS. Text, p. ISl. 

On the 7th of November, 1824^ the belU of Rots, in Herefordshire, weitt 
raoff muffiedj in memory of John K^rle, Esq., immortalised for his kindneM, 
by Pope, on the centenary day of his death ; we may say of him as was 
•aid of Sutton, founder of the Charter-house school, in London ; '* He waa 
gentle by birth, high by humility, and, which is greatest to his honour, rich by 
charitable bounty," which flowed in ** a gentle stream, as from a full heart** 

The following are the weighta of the celebrated Bow-bells, in the city 
of London : treble, 987 lbs. ; 2d, 1064 lbs. ; 3d, 1152 lbs. ; 4th, 1351 lbs. ; 
6th, 1592 lbs. ; 6th, 1915 lbs. ; 7th, 2322 lbs. ; 8th, 2769 lbs. ; 9th, 3870 
lbs. ; the tenor, 5938 lbs. ; the clappers, about 400 lbs. ; gross weight, 
23,360 lbs. 

Peals of bells are now often hang in cast-iron frames, being stronffer 
and cheaper than oak, take up less room, are more durable, and are saia to 
improve the aound. 

No. 4. — ^Text, 324. Prieet qfartides used by the Namft and pay of Workmen. 

About twenty years past, t had an opportunity of overlooking some of 
the old books connected with the Navy office in Somerset-house, London, 
from which I made the following extracts : the dates beein 1693. 

In the year 1718 there were only nine flag officers in the navy. 

In 1737, the expenses for the year of Greenwich Hospital, in which there 
were 900 men, was £10,000. 

In 1693, bread, 10s. per cwt. ; cheese, 2d. per lb. ; butter, 4d. and 4d. 1-4 ; 
oatmeal, 5s. per bushel ; Barbadoes sugar, 84s. per cwt. ; beer, 50s. per 
tun; beef, ISs. 6d. to 23s. per cwt. (112lbs. ;) suet, 2s. to 2s. 6d. per 
stone of ]4lbs. ; peas, 4s. 6d. per bushel ; flour, 16s. per cwt. ; salt, 80s* 
per whey ; wheat, 38. 6d. per bushel ; coals, 26s. per chaldron ; hops, 43s. 
per cwt. ; malt, 39. 6d. per bushel ; good rice, 20s. per cwt. ; damaged da, 
lOs. ; lizard fish, 6d. each. 

In 1728, turpentine, 40s. 3d. per barrel ; 49 tuns sea beer, 50s. per tun ; 
old junk, from £5 to j£6 per tun ; 5175 furze bavins, at 5s. 9d. per iOOO ; 
6000 brushwood bavins, at 148., and 9900 at 15s. per 1000 ; these are fag- 
gots of wood, for burning, heating ovens, and other domestic purposes : 

" The mantling brambles hide the hearth, 
Centre of hospitable mirth,"— Soott. 

Prices paid for day-work in Woolwich-yard, 1717 ; bricklayers. Is. lOd. ; 
braziers, 28. 6d. ; plumbers, 28. 6d. ; wheelwrights, 2s. ; house-carpenters, 
2s. ; boys, 6d. to 8d. ; csnlkors. Is. 8d. to Is. lOd. ; shipwrights. Is. 3d. 
to sis. ; sailmakers,ls. 4d. to Is. lOd. ; ioiners. Is. to 2s. ; riggers. Is. 6d. ; 
spinners. Is. 8d. ; hatcbellers, Is. 5d. ; labourers Is. to Is. 2d. ; watchmen. 
Is. per night ; watermen, 2s. ; pitch-heaters, Is. 3d. ; block-makers, 2s. Id. , 
locksmiths, 28. 6d. ; sawyers, 38. per 100 feet of oak, elm, and fir ; scavil- 
men. Is. 3d. ; teams of four horses, 6s. 

Prices paid 1728 : for black oakum, 13s. per cwt. ; white do., 168. ; sft- 
lad oil, 4s. 6d. per gallon ; train-oil, £12 per tun ; pitch, 12s. 6d. per bar* 
rel ; resin, 13s. 6d. per cwt. ; sand, 28. per bushel ; brown paper, 68. per 
ream ; tallow, 39s. per ewt. ; tar, 170s. per last ; tarras, 2s. 9d. per bushd ; 
thrums, 7d. 3-4 per lb. ; pan-tiles, 85s. per 1000 ; plain ridge do., 208e. ; 
turpenttne, 40s. 3d. per brl. ; runlets for oil, 2 and 3 galls.. Is. 3d. ; 4, fi^ 
and 6 galls.. Is. 6d. ; 10 and 12 galls, 2s. each ; bees* wax, Is. 5d. 1-2 per 
lb. ; candles, 58. 6d. per doz. lbs. ; charcoal, 6d. 1-4 per bushel ; culm, 10s. 6d. 
per qr. ; brass, lid. per lb. ; copper, manufactured. Is. 7d. — sheet or bar. 
Is. 6d. : old lead, lOs. 6d. per cwt. • sheet-lead, 19s lid. per cwt ; glofb 
4d. 3-4 per lb. ; cordag e ca b les, 30s. per ewt. ; M&i!BAr] VnVxA.^^t^'^^A 

w^vVa93 ^^^ftv fl^BVvMWi^lS ^r^ve ft^iV 
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This year 36 ballocki, weight, 189 cwt. and 14 lbs., cost ITs. 6d. per cwt. 
These bullocks must havt been small and badly fed, or tbey woald have 
weighed much heaner. There was fat beef at that period ; the Bishop of 
Durham, who was a palatine bishop, which means a lord who had jurisdio> 
lion, ** as fully as the king had in his palace,** used to pro\ride the provisioiit 
for the judges' tables when they went to Durham. He wrote from London, 
1661, ordering " to be got some fat beef, from William Man, of Pieic»> 
bridge, for the judges to taste at the assizes ; also, some Westphalia hams, 
Holland cheeses, and look there be ready some kegs of sturgeon." Such 
articles were considered good " belly-timber " for bishops and judges, in 
those days of full feeding. 

In the neighbouring county of Northumberland, there has for centuriet 
been, in ChiUingham-park, some of the original wild cattle. The meat of 
the bulls weighs from 560 to 700 pounds ; and that of the cows from 480 
to 500 pounds ; although they run wild, which lessens their tendency to 
fatten. 

The Durham ojc, slaughtered 1801, weighed, when alive and ten years 
eld, 3804 pounds ; at eleven years old be dislocated his hip, was in great 
pain for eight weeks, then he was killed, without being full-fed : be had 
been shown about the country. His meat weighed 3832 pounds, the hi 
and hide, 294. The owner, before the accident, was offered £2000 pounds 
for him. 

The Durham cows are excellent milkers ; most of the London milkmea 
p^^fer them. It is said the bireed came originally from Holland. 

Bakewell began his improvements in the breed of cattle at Dishley, in 
Leicestershire, about the middle of the last century. He obtained his beat 
long-homed cows from Canley, a hamlet in the village of Stonely, near Go* 
ventry. 

According to Mortimer's " Whole Art of Husbandry,** 1708, it was esti- 
mated that the capital required to stock a farm was equal to three years of 
the rent ; thus, if the rent was £100, it would require jE^300 to work it. 
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